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The I. C. C. Decision 





VEN those of us who most vigor- 
K ously protested the flat freight 
rate increase to the railroads ap- 
preciate that the carriers are in a critical 
situation, and the decision of the I. C. C., 
frank compromise that it was, serves to 
emphasize some of the ramifications of 
the railways’ plight. 


ape noihact chiefly during the past two 
decades by bond issues, and with 
their labor costs set by contract, the 
railroads’ fixed charges are high and 
rigid. With their selling prices, both for 
freight and passenger services, also set 
for them and the law limiting the reduc- 
tions possible in personnel, they are 
trussed up in a straight jacket, certain 
to drown as they sink lower and lower 
with declining volume of business. 


ESPITE this grievous necessity the 
I. C. C. eould not, in a time of 
sharply falling values, raise freight 
rates. To have done so would have 
been to increase the country’s freight 
bill some half billion dollars, an unfair 
and unsound increase in the overhead of 
all American business, an increase more- 
over, that from the point of view of the 
roads would have given the serious bus 
competition a ruinous advantage. On 
the other hand, Government control has 
been tacitly accepted by savings banks, 
insurance companies, trustees, and other 
investors of public funds as amounting 
to a guarantee of safety. These invest- 
ments, in which the factor of safety is so 
widely and so vitally important, are at 
present in jeopardy. 


HE dangers alike of fixed overhead 
and of Government control are plain- 
ly evident in this plight of the railways: 
a double warning to industrialists and 


statesmen. 
A COMPROMISE was inevitable, and 
obviously it cannot be more than 
a stopgap. The roads probably knew 
this very well, and their next step is 
expected to be a move to reduce their 
wage costs. The form of the compro- 
mise, however, came as a distinct sur- 
prise in the unprecedented loan-to-weak- 
roads condition imposed by the Com- 
mission. Whether such a revolutionary 
proposal can be successfully imposed in 
spite of legal and economic objections, 
remains to be seen, and for the moment 
concerns the chemical industry less than 
the schedules it is proposed to advance. 
Again expediency, rather than justice or 
wisdom, prevailed. The rates are raised 
chiefly on cheap commodities shipped in 
bulk for comparatively long distances. 
Here the I. C. C. was plainly trying not 
to play into the hands of the buses. 
But they have increased the costs of a 
group of basic commodities, many of 
them chemical raw materials, which 
have already suffered more than their 
own share of deflation punishment. No 
other industry is more affected by these 
proposals, and small wonder protests 
are raised that again the Commission 
has neglected the old freight-rate-making 
principle based upon ability to pay, and 
worked rather upon the basis of inability 
to avoid paying. 
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Bich te of Sod ° ° ‘ ° ; 

” a S-S-S-Sh ! This is a BIG tip just like many 

Bichromate of Soda other secrets we have heard. 

(Granular) 

Bichromate of Potash Please do not quote us, of course, but we have 
Cc 1 ‘ 
saints heard that the Natural Products Refining 

Bichromate of Potash * ° 
(Granular) Company, over in Jersey City, has put up a 

Bichromate of Potash big, brand new plant to better serve its 

(Precipitated) 


present customers and those who will event- 


Sulphate of Soda M ’ : 
ually require our high quality products. 











Be sure now, it’s a secret, so don’t mention it 
to a soul! 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 
904 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


That LULO 


BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 


BICHROMATES 
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Price Fixing The Governors of Oklahoma 


and Texas have controlled 
the price of crude oil at the 
wells by bayonets. Yet this new and startling 
method of price-fixing failed to arouse more 
than a short ripple of interest among business 
leaders. Martial law has been invoked at the 
whim of a state executive to force prices to 
artificial levels without a protest. Over- 
shadowing events here and abroad in inter- 
national finance and polities, did divert atten- 
tion from such high-handed proceedings, but 
it is an immaterial and irrevalent excuse to 
point out that the Governors were seeking to 
protect natural resources from waste. What 
has become of our boasted economic freedom 
and political liberty ? 

When the militia closed oil wells in the 
Southwest to force acquiesence on the part of 
the refining companies to Governor Murray’s 
dictatorial demand of a dollar a barrel, a 
splendid climax of the long series of economic 
cure-alls in the present crisis was reached. 
The accusing finger of ridicule pointed at 
Soviet Russia, and all it stands for in the way 
of economic fallicies, may well be dropped 
limply. The apathy of business leaders in 
this instance can only be matched by the 
jocular indifference of the citizens of New 
York City to the appalling mess being un- 
covered by Judge Seabury. Are we so dumb 
we do not understand plain facts? Are we 
so callous to mis-government that neither 
unjustice nor theft stir us at all? Are we so 
frightened we are powerless ? Such indiffer- 
ence betrays a lack of conviction that is 
appalling. For the principles upon which our 
Government are founded our forefathers left 
their families to the tender mercies of Indians 
and tramped barefoot over hundreds of miles 
of frozen roads to fight for the very cause we 
would not miss a golf game to defend. 


by Bayonet 





Significant Any one of three excuses might 
Statistics ave been made by the Tariff 
Commission for discontinuing 

the Dye Census: 

1. Economy in Government administra- 
tions is a very real necessity. 

2. “Comfort to the enemy” in laying 
before the dyestuffs industries of the world, 
the very complete facts of our own production. 

3. An unfair advantage, so it has been 
termed by some of the small manufacturers, in 
that it furnished to their larger competitors 
more valuable information than they, with 
restricted resources, received. 

The explanation given is even more flimsy 
than any of these three. According to press 
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reports, Chairman Fletcher intimates that the 
Dye Census has been discontinued because 
the Commission has been subjected to crit- 
icism on the ground of rendering special and 
peculiar services to one small branch offa 
single industry. Remembering the origin of 
the Dye Census and appreciating its value, it 
seems to the industry and to disinterested 
observers, that the discovery of such charges 
at this late date is very far from the point. 
Nor could the Tariff Commission have 
selected a more unfortunate time at which to 
stop this service. It has been a long up-hill 
pull to convince the executives of the chemical 
industry that the publication of accurate 
statistics on production, stocks on hand, and 
current withdrawals of the more important 
chemical products, was a wise and sound 
industrial policy. All have not yet been con- 
verted, but during the past ten years there 
has been much tangible progress in this direec- 
tion. The current dislocation of supply and 
demand has emphasized to many how ex- 
tremely valuable such statistics can be, and it 
is a very real tragedy that just at this moment 
that particular group of statistics which are 
famous throughout the industry as being the 
most complete and the most accurate pub- 
lished, should thus be discarded. The Dye 
Census was not only valuable in itself; it was 
invaluable as an example. It is to be hoped 
that the strongest possible pressure will be 
brought to bear in Washington to have this 
work resumed promptly and completely, and 
even if possible, extended to other branches of 
the chemical industry. 





Competition From — according to 
igures recently re- 
Caner leased by the net 
ment of Commerce, holds seventh position 
among world chemical producers with an out- 
put of $122,267,000 in 1930, approximately 
three per cent of the total world production of 
chemical products. 

This country is Canada’s best customer, 
having received over nine million dollars worth 
out of an export aggregating sixteen million in 
1930. Canada, on the other hand, has been 
our best customer for the past three years. 
Our shipments have in recent years averaged 
close to thirty million dollars, about seventy 
per cent of Canada’s total imports. 

The past few years have witnessed the com- 
pletion in the Dominion of Canada of several 
ambitious expansion programs, the majority 
of them in the last twenty-four months. 
These undoubtedly will have a profound effect 
on our chemical trade to the north. Do these 
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new undertakings described in 8. J. Cook’s 
article on Canada’s chemical advances mean 
a decrease in our export business in that 
country ? Most certainly many important 
and far-reaching realignments will become 
necessary. Canadian natural resources are 
tremendous. In addition, Canada is blessed 
with cheap water power, a powerful factor in 
considering chemical processes of the future. 
In many ways plant locations in Canada are 
ideal in the eyes of the efficiency engineer 
although one point is certain, the average 
haul to the final consumer is much greater 
than in this country. 

Already many American chemical producers 
have found it profitable to establish branch 
plants. In 1930, 113 such plants were in 
operation, turning out products valued at 
$44,836,000. By far the largest single division 
was the pharmaceutical. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, when considering the possible 
competitive effect present and future growth 
in Canada will exert, that the sale of industrial 
chemicals, those that are bulky and heavy, is 
defined within very narrow limits because of 
prohibitive transportation charges. While 
Canadian manufacturers may, and probably 
will, cut into our present exports it is unlikely 
that they will except in special cases threaten 
seriously to share in this country’s domestic 
consumption. A Canada with a productive 
‘apacity in excess of home needs, would be 
compelled to compete with foreign countries 
including the Mother Country in the export 
markets of the world. 





Quotation Marks 


It is dangerous, these days, for any manufacturer 
to be far removed from sound scientific advice—Dr. 
Julius Klein, Asst. Secretary of Commerce. 


Patent appeals in our courts are too complicated, 
too likely to result in long delays, great expense, and 
even in what often appears to be gross injustice. This 
is chiefly the consequence of the simultaneous juris- 
diction of ten separate federal circuit courts, each of 
which is final within its own jurisdiction. Ten dif- 
ferent decisions are conceivable in a single case and 
there is no certainty of coordination of the decisions 
in the Supreme Court of the United States.—Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering. 


College professors have a reputation for developing 
ideas which are more ingenious than practical. A 
recent example of this tendency is a bill drafted by a 
professor at Yale, providing for the regulation of the 
sale of all poisonous volatile substances under a 
criminal statute. 
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The misuse of poisonous compounds by the general 
public from pure ignorance is another proposition 
entirely, and worthy of care and fore-thought as to 
methods of control. But any movement in this direc- 
tion should recognize the complete difference between 
such a condition and the needless waste of time and 
trouble which would be inflicted upon the men whose 
lives have been devoted to the knowledge of chemistry 
and the use of chemicals in every form. The distinc- 
tion between experts and the general public is like 
light and darkness and should be so considered.— 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review. 


Truthfully it can be said that America is a land of 
laboratories.— Nation’s Business. 


The various trade association organizations, some 
known as associations and others as institutes, are 
finding it difficult to conduct their activities under 
present conditions. We have learned with regret that 
at least one great association, which has been a power 
in furthering the interests of the industries of which 
it is composed, contemplates so great a reduction in 
its program as virtually to destroy its usefulness. 
This is a time for increased association activities, but 
it is likewise a time to cease duplication of effort and 
to improve service to association members through a 
consolidation and merging of those institutes whose 
interests are very similar.- 
Chemistry. 


Industrial and Engineering 


Trades and industries generally complain of the 
upset being caused by cut-throat competition that 
presents its destructive side in making prices which 
are below the cost of production. The heedlessness of 
one producer may affect an entire industry. Trade 
bodies find it impossible to regulate, within their own 
ranks, on account of governmental restrictions, a most 
troublesome and unsettling condition. In the eager- 
ness to secure orders, all bounds of sane competition 
are frequently overstepped by a wholly unwarranted 
slash in prices. Such a course destroys profits, 
threatens employment and promotes instability.— 
Manufacturer’s Record. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issue of November 1916) 


Blair & Co., New York stock brokers offer $4,500,000 7% 
United Dyewood Stock. 


U. S. Production of benzol reaches 30,000,000 gallons. 


New York Quinine & Chemical Works moves the New York 
City offices to 100 William St. 


Dow Chemical Co., declares an extra dividend of $5 a share. 


Thomsen Chemical Corp., Baltimore sulfuric acid producers 
give employee bonuses amounting to 5 to 17% of annual salaries. 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania adopt new safety regulations for 
chemical plants. 


A Drug and Chemical Exchange is suggested for New York. 
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A Challenge to 
American Phosphate Rock Supremacy 


By Joseph Kalish 


which began operations in 1921, R. Chapus 

in his book, ‘*Exploitation of Moroccan Phos- 
phate”’ says: ‘*...If it is certain, on the one hand, 
that the Office Cherifien could, if it is wished, cause 
the complete ruin of other North African phosphate 
miners, it is equally certain that it has never 
sought this, and on the contrary, its only avowed 
purpose is to eliminate from the European market 
American phosphates of high strength, and once 
this end is attained, to seek increased exports either 
in the increase of European consumption or in in- 
vestigations of new outlets. The Office thus touched 
South Africa for the first time in 1925 and exports 
to this region have increased regularly since then; 
in 1926 Australia was touched for the first time, 
and in 1927 the United States.”’ 


\ \ ]RITING of the Moroccan phosphate mines, 


1929, having reached alow of 73,363 tons 
in 1927. Although imports from Algeria 
rose from 1926 to 1929, Moroccosupplied 
increasing quantities of phosphate rock. 
Similar tendencies are shown by 
imports into Great Britain and Ireland 
with Tunisian supplies exhibiting an 
increase, Algerian remaining at ap- 
proximately the same level, while 
Morocco supplants the rapidly vanish- 
ing American phosphate rock. Total 
British imports have declined some- 
what from the peak of 529,267 metric 
tons tn 1920 to 481,167 in 1929, but a 
gradual upward trend was noticeable 
in the years preceding the last. 
Belgium, too, though importing in- 
creased quantities of phosphate rock 
(124,960 metric tons, 1920; 359,091 in 
1929) nevertheless shows a marked de- 
crease in imports from the United 








How well Morocco has accomplished its avowed 
object is well shown on the accompanying graphs. 
Total Spanish imports have steadily increased 
(production being negligible) from 243,165 metric 
tons in 1920 to 562,089 in 1929 while in con- 
trast imports from the United States rapidly fell from 
163,546 long tons in 1920 to 95,326 in 1923, rose 
slightly in 1924 and 1925 and dropped to 76,818 in 


States (95,084 long tons 1923 to 36,202 in 1929). Loss 
of this market may not, however, be ascribed to 
Moroccan competition, as imports from this source 
have fallen off markedly since the peak of 41,998 
metric tons in 1926 to only 19,608 in 1929. On the 
other hand, Tunis, since 1922 the largest seller to 
Belgium, has steadily increased its proportion of,the 
trade. 








PHOSPHATE Rock 
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In Italy, the United States has made a good show- 
ing, with Morocco having steadily encroached upon 
the Tunisian market. Imports from Morocco, how- 
ever, were greater in 1929 than those from the United 
States. 

Morocco phosphate deposits, without doubt one of 
the most important, were opened up in 1921, although 
their existence has been known since 1912. They 
were taken over by the Moroccan government in 1921 
and exploitation was begun under ‘‘L’ Office Cherifien,”’ 
the state borrowing the forms of organization of 
private companies. The state furnishes the capital, 
and appoints the directorate which selects a president. 
Employees have the same status as in a private com- 
pany and are not considered to be government 
employees. Dividends go to the State. The develop- 
ment has been phenomenally rapid. In 1929 Morocco 
won third place among the phosphate producing 
countries, and a second deposit has been discovered 
recently and will probably be opened up in 1935. 

Development may be attributed to two major 
causes—high grade product and low costs of opera- 
tion. Moroccan phosphate not only analyses 75 per 
cent phosphate, with iron and alumina totalling less 
than one per cent, but also differs from other material 
of this grade in being softer and thus lowering grinding 
costs. Other North African rock runs less than 70 per 
cent B.P.L. (Bone Phosphate of Lime) and as the 
trend is towards more concentrated fertilizers, higher 
analyses command a premium. Moreover, mining is 


Consumption of phosphate rock shows a 




















cheap in Morocco. Some convict labor is employed 
and these workmen are more efficient than free native 
laborers. Chapus attributes this to the better physical 
state of the men, due to healthier living conditions, 
and particularly to the more rigid discipline. Nature 
was lavish in its arrangement of the deposits in more 
ways than one. They are 150 kilometers from the 
port of Casablanca, but the journey to the coast is 
down grade and cars travel most of the way by 
gravity. Finally, Moroccan phosphate enjoys an 
ocean freight rate to European ports, about half of 
that from Florida. With a low priced material, this 
factor is of crucial importance. The port at Casa- 
blanca has loading facilities for double the present 
quantity of material. 

How Morocco has employed its natural advantages 
is shown in the chart of world phosphate rock produc- 
tion. Increases of more than 100 per cent were 
marked in the years 1922, 1923, 1924, while since 
then output has increased at the rate of about 200,000 
tons annually. In 1929, 1,378,523 metric tons were 
exported to Europe out of a total of 1,608,249 tons 
total exports. Shipments to South Africa have 
steadily risen from 5,751 tons in 1925, the year of the 
first shipment, to 56,249 in 1929, a ten-fold increase. 
Australia took 126,601 tons in 1928 against 6,258 in 
1926 but imported only 91,070 metric tons in 1929. 

{ven before the appearance of Moroccan phosphate 
on the world market the United States did not enjoy 
a dictatorial pcsition. North African producers, from 


gradual increase in the last 25 years 
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their appearance before the turn of the century, were 
and still are factors. Algerian production began in a 
very limited way about 1889, but in 1894 mining 
began on a large scale and exports rose rapidly to over 
300,000 tons in 1899. A peak of 452,069 metric tons 
in 1908 was only surpassed with 461,030 tons in 1913, 
but after the lean war years production leaped to 
456,169 tons again, and rose, with minor recessions, to 
857,247 tons in 1926. Tunisia deposits were dis- 
covered by Thomas in 1873 (when he also discovered 
phosphate in Algeria) but were first worked only in 
1899. From 178,018 tons in 1901, production first 
exceeded one million tons in 1907 and had increased 
to 2,170,496 tons in 1913. The outbreak of hostilities 
brought lower productive levels, which continued 
until 1923 when output was 2,338,000 tons. Peak 
production of 3,041,000 tons in 1927 (3,331,430 for 





























Pacific island deposits are noteworthy for extremely 
high quality, containing from 83 to 85 per cent 
tribasic calcium phosphate. They are supposed to be 
petrified guano in which potash and nitrogen content 
have been washed away. These deposits are in 
Christmas Island, Angaur, Makatea, Ocean, and 
Nauru Islands. Japan, Australia and New Zealand 
are the major markets for phosphate from these 
sources. 

Although world consumption of phosphate rock is 
increasing at a slow but steady rate, and consumption 
will some day probably be much greater than at 
present, nevertheless there is no cause for fear of 
exhaustion of the world’s resources in this mineral. 
G. R. Mansfield, of the U. S. Geological Survey, has 
tabulated his estimate of world reserves as follows: 
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Reserves Grade 
Country Metric Tons % B.P.L. 
PRR Scns wo ax wrkeagees 5,568 ,000,000 Less than 50 
- 10,000,000 " ~ “oO 
PRO so oi3 as, x a sila etter SNS 667,000,000 ee 


6,245,000,000 
16,867,000,000 


Total Low Grade.......... Less than 50 


Grand Total. ¢., <<<. ccsscse 


Estimates of phosphate reserves made by the 14th 
International Geological Congress in 1926 were much 
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Belgian import figures of phosphate rock 


greater than these figures: actual reserves, 7,172,400, 
000 tons with a P.O; content of more than 2,333, 
400,000 tons; probable reserves, 467,585,900,000 tons 
with a P.O; content of more than 63,651,800,000 tons; 
an imposing total of 474,758,300,000 tons with a 
P.O; contents in excess of 65,985,200,000 tons. At 
present rates of consumption (10,000,000 tons of 
rock probably averaging about 65°% B.P.L.) these 
reserves may be expected to suffice for twenty thou- 
sand years. Mansfield’s lower estimate promises no 
shortage within a thousand years. 

The United States has long maintained first place 
among the world’s phosphate producers. Marketed 
production rose from 1,038,551 tons in 1895, when it 
first exceeded the million mark, to the pre-war peak, 
in 1913, of 3,111,221. This mark was first exceeded 
in 1920 with 4,103,982 tons, not since equalled, and 
since 1925 production has remained greater than three 
million tons annually, being 3,761,164 in 1929. 
Despite this increase in quantity this country has not 
maintained its proportion of the total quantity of 
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phosphate rock mined. U. 8. production represented 
more than 45 per cent of the total in the years from 
1900 to 1911. Since 1925 the proportion has not 
exceeded 40 per cent, having been 36.4 in 1929. This 
data is for total production only, and does not show 
the lessening importance of American phosphate rock 
in world markets. Exports from the United States 
were surpassed by Tunisian production (all the major 
producing regions shown on the chart except the 
United States are unimportant consumers, so that 
production and exports are practically identical) 
in 1907. 


Curtailed ocean shipping during the World War 
caused United States exports to fall below those from 
Algeria in 1916 and below Pacific islands volume in 
1917 and 1918 but in the next year the United States 
had again attained second place. By 1926, the order 
of ranking had changed to Tunis, Morocco, Algeria, 
United States, but from 1927 the United States was 
third, after Tunis and Morocco, as high as it is likely 
to go. It is more than possible that in the near future 
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Spanish import figures show growth of Morocco 
an important factor 


Morocco will be the first exporting country, with 
Tunis second. 


Faced with keener competition in the European 
region, American exporters of phosphate rock have 
sought to develop new markets. Exports to Japan 
have risen steadily since 1923 to 248,517 tons in 1929, 
making Japan second only to Germany as a purchaser 
of American land pebble. Total Japanese imports in 
1929 were 559,071 tons, however, the United States 
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thus supplying about half, while Morocco delivered 
39,912 tons and Makatea 61,250. A market to be 
watched and belonging to the United States by right 
of proximity is the Canadian, with new superphos- 
phate plants now in operation. 

During the war period, of course, but very much 
since then, domestic consumption alone has given 
shape and direction to the curve of domestic produc- 
tion. With efforts limited abroad, the home market 
must be explored and developed to its limit. These 
markets are, in their present order of magnitude, 
manufacture of superphosphates, chemical and metal- 
lurgical uses, and ground rock for direct application 
to the soil and stock and poultry feed. Actual volume 
of superphosphate consumption is completely depend- 
ent upon agricultural conditions, fluctuations in which, 
like the poor, are ever with us. A certain amount of 
work may be done in educating farmers to increased 
use of fertilizer; but it seems inevitable that under 
current conditions, use of fertilizer is considered 
primarily as a means of increasing output and will 
enjoy greatest demand in periods of crop shortage. 
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United States has maintained its leadership in Holland 


A natural increment of growth is, however, to be 
expected, as soils become depleted. There is room for 
additional educational work in the direct use of ground 
phosphate rock as a fertilizer, but this outlet is likely 
to be closely tied up with superphosphate consump- 
tion and limited thereby. 

Increased volume is not the only recourse of fer- 
tilizer manufacturers seeking increased profits. Away 
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from the direction of mass production with low, some- 
times infinitesimal profit increments, is the rapidly 
growing tendency towards highly concentrated fer- 
tilizers—double and triple superphosphates. High 
active, soluble phosphate content, partly dependent 
upon high-test rock and otherwise reached at com- 
paratively small additional cost by reconcentration of 
phosphoric acid, lessens the disadvantage of the low- 
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United Kingdom figures are particularly disappointing 


unit cost product—proportionately high freight rates. 
Only increased profits can follow expansion of this 
technical advance. Under present conditions both 
manufacturer and consumer must pay railroads for 
haulage, but with concentrated superphosphate (in- 
creased fertilizer value per unit weight) lower costs to 
the farmer and greater profits to the manufacturer 
will result. Furthermore, at these lower costs, the 
consuming radius about a given manufacturing center, 
now limited by freight rates, must inevitably lengthen. 

In line with increased profits through increased 
fabrication is the rising non-agricultural consumption 
of phosphate products. Trisodium phosphate pro- 
duction, as an example, in 1929 totalled 82,045 short 
tons, on a basis of anhydrous material equivalent to 
100,000 tons of phosphate rock. Here, too, additional 
fabrication brings considerable extra profit. A 
further advantage in this type of manufacture lies in 
its non-agricultural market, diversified markets serv- 
ing to stabilize income. 


Various —— used here have been taken from A. N. Gray’s admirable com- 
pilation of statistical material ‘‘Phosphates and Superphosphates”’ and official 
Government sources, 
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To summarize, American phosphate rock producers 
hardly dare hope to keep extensive European markets 
in the face of increasing North African, and particular- 
ly Moroccan, competition. New foreign markets 
may be found elsewhere, as in Japan and possibly 
Canada. At home, return to prosperity lies less 
increased agricultural consumption than in the 
development of concentrated fertilizers, which may 
increase the general consumption of phosphate rock 
products, but which will surely increase the margin 
of profit on these products. Finally, increasing con- 
sumption of phosphorus chemicals other than super- 
phosphate will not only increase profit increments but 
will also give the earnings stability inherent in 
diversified markets. 





Company Booklets 


American Cyanamid, a complete listing of the large number of 
chemicals produced by the parent company as well as its sub- 
sidiaries, Calco, Kalbfleisch, Klipstein, Heller & Merz and 
Wiarda. 

Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N. Y., current issue of “Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals’” is devoted to furfural derivatives. Also 
Eastman Organie Chemicals Supplementary Price List. 

Grasselli Chemical, has just released a new leaflet describing 
sodium metasilicate as an industrial cleanser. Copies are available 
at any of the Grasselli offices. 

Hercules Powder, Wilmington, a seven page treatise on the 
effect of heat and light on introcellulose films. 

National Aniline, 40 Rector St., N. Y. City, quarterly issue of 
“‘Dyestuffs’”’ contains several valuable articles for the dyer in- 
cluding “Leather Dyeing with ph Control Colors” by H. C. 
Merrill. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, has just released a 13 
page booklet describing the use of sodium metasilicate for 
cleansing purposes in the electroplating industries, by W. L. 
Pinner. 

Roessler & Hasslacher, Empire State, N. 
edition of the quarterly price list. 

Roessler & Hasslacher, Sixth edition, Heat Treatment of 
Steels with Cyanides and Salts, greatly enlarged with new 
subject matter on use of molten cyanide baths for the lower 
temperature nitriding of special alloy steels; data on cyanide 
baths, Composition, 
localized hardening. 

Rossville Commercial Alcohol, Lawrenceburg, Ind., ‘“‘Aleohol 
and the Artificial Leather Industry”. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 180 Clinton St., Brooklyn, has just 
published, ‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business,” 
fifteen page booklet describing the relationship between the 
consulting chemist and the manufacturer, stressing the many 
ways such service is a distinct advantage. 


Y. City, October 


“‘Case”’ cyanide reheat, mottling; 





World Platinum Agreement 


A world platinum agreement is reached in London October 
21. The accord, results from a new English company, Con- 
solidated Platinums, Ltd., having concluded contracts to buy 
and resell virtually all the new platinum production originating 
in Russia, Canada, South Africa and Columbia, constituting 
the major portion of the world’s output of this precious metal. 





Principal producers of raw asbestos in Soviet Russia and 
Rhodesia collaborate with main European consumers, with view 
to stabilizing the market on a basis satisfying to all. 
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We Congratulate 


Charles L. Reese—November 4, 1862; August Merz—No- 
vember 7, 1873; James Garrett Vail—November 16, 1886 


The beau ideal of a chemical executive—a sound chemist who 
is at once a wise judge of markets and of men—appears so infre- 
quently among the administra- 
tors of our chemical affairs that 
he is of necessity as conspicuous 
as the proverbial white black- 
bird. Such men achieve a con- 
spicuous personal success. They 
make a lasting mark upon the 
industry, not only in accom- 
plishment; but also in inspira- 
tion. Of this very select com- 
pany is Charles Lee Reese. He 
was chief chemist among that 
small group of far-sighted execu- 
tives that brought the Du Pont 
companies from explosives into 
their present wide chemical in- 
terests. More broadly he has 
given all American industry high ideals of applied research and 
the practical technique of research organization. No austere 
automaton, his friendly and enthusiastic spirit has exercised 
great influence upon chemical developments. 





When the full history of the American coal-tar chemical 
industry is written no name will occupy a more prominent place 
than that of August Merz. Born 
into one of our two important 
pre-war dye-making families he 
was trained for his career at 
Cornell and Heidelberg and from 
chemist to plant manager had 
worked his way up to an im- 
portant place at the time of the 
War. His expert knowledge was 
freely used by the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Textile 
Alliance; but it was during the 
bitter political and economic re- 
construction period that he ren- 
dered most distinguished service 
through the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, first as chairman and later as president. We must con- 
done the industry if he does not continue active in its councils. 





James Garret Vail appeals to our sense of proportion. He is 
a most conspicuous example of the thoroughgoing chemical 
specialist, yet he rides three very 
differently gaited hobby-horses 
hard and skillfully. Since he 
completed his chemical schooling 
at Pennsylvania, Harvard, and 
Darmstadt he has worked for a 
single company which produces 
a single small group of chemical 
products, and more than any 
single man is responsible for the 
many uses that. modern arts and 
industries have made of the 
various silicates of soda. But 
he is also an expert in two 
branches of ichthyology, in bibli- 
ography, and in photography. He 
married in 1910; did relief work in Germany in 1920;in 1930, was 
Chemical Director and Secretary, Philadelphia Quartz Co., in 
1940 may the ‘“‘best yet’’ come to him. 
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Applied 
to an 


Ancient Art 


Type of furnaces in which the finer grades of lampblack are produced 


By Luther Martin IV* 


HE Magdalenian man who painted shaggy 
bison, slim deer, and lumbering boars on the 
ceiling of the cave of Altamira in Northern 

Spain some two hundred and fifty centuries ago, left 
something of far greater value than a jawbone to the 
historian of lampblack. Although the pigment may 
have been used long before these paintings were made, 
the clear black outlines, eyes, and hoofs of his painted 
animals constitute the earliest known record of its use. 

It seems curious that a commodity of such un- 
questioned importance in modern industry should 
have been familiar to paleolithic man. But the 
evidence remains. Analysis proves that the pigment 
that has withstood the assault of 25,000 years is an 
authentic if crude lampblack, produced over a little 
fire by prehistoric man and laboriously mixed into 
paint for the decoration of his dark hideaway. Evi- 
dences of this sort,—and fortunate it is for the student 
of antiquity, some of whose finest records of early 
men would have been destroyed had a less permanent 
agent than lampblack been used,—have cropped up 
in many different parts of the world to prove that the 
knowledge of lampblack manufacture was ancient 
and wide-spread. 

From the crude black of the caveman’s making to a 
finer black used in the manufacture of ink is a ‘ump 
of many centuries. Somewhere two to four thousand 
years before the Christian era, however, man chose 


*Secretary, Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes, Swann Corp. Subsidiary 
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to write, and ink, made by many methods with lamp- 
black as a base, met his new requirements. It is not 
certain where the discovery originated, for while the 
Chinese have the best records of the use of lampblack 
in ink-making, the early Egyptians also used it in 
their inks, and Jesuit writers have attributed its dis- 
covery to the Koreans. The ancient Hebrews are 
known to have used a mixture of lampblack, water and 
gum, which was called “‘deyo”’ because of its blackness. 
The Arabians had a more complex system. They 
burned oil, tar or resin to get blacks which they mixed 
with gum and honey. The substance was then pressed 
into wafers to which water was added when the ink 
was needed. 

The Chinese, however, were probably the most 
prolific makers of lampblack in ancient times. By 
2600 B. C., they were using a black lacquer which was 
deposited with bamboo sticks. About 1200 B. C., 
they developed a fine India ink, using the soot pro- 
duced by the smoke of pines and the oil in lamps 
mixed with gelatin trom asses’ skins, and musk to 
counteract the odor of the oil. This ink was primarily 
for the purpose of blackening the surface of raised 
hieroglyphics, and in this connection, Mmperor 
Wu-Wong gave a charming testimonial of the endur- 
ing quality of lampblack. He wrote (1120 B. C.): 
“As the ME (a word signifying blacking in the Chinese 
language) which is used to blacken the engraved 
characters, can never become white; so a heart 
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blackened by vices will always retain its blackness.” 
From Chen-Ki-Souen, historian of ink-making by the 
Chinese, we learn that during the third epoch of ink, 
the province of Kiang-Si was given an ink monopole 
by the Emperor, the sole privilege of manufacture 
throughout China, and a special functionary was sent 
to supervise its making. 

Chi-Ting-Kouer was the most celebrated ink maker 
when China excelled in ink manufacturing. The ink 
which he made, based on lampblack, was so superior 
that a title was conferred upon him by imperial decree 
as a recompense for the service which he rendered 
indirectly to literature. No one could equal his 
product, made by secret processes, and after his 
death ink-making became less of an art and more of 
an industry. 


Resourcefulness of the Chinese 


The Chinese showed great ingenuity in the making 
of lampblack. Recourse was had to almost all com- 
bustible materials, among them rice powder from 
which the Emperor Hsiuan-Tsong had manufactured 
the ink he used. Oily substances of all kinds were 
used, particularly che-yeon (coal oil) in lamps, which 
made a very brilliant black for surpassing that made 
from pine wood. It is interesting to note that one 
maker used the bark of the pomegranate tree for his 
blacks, and Li-Ting II even used rhinoceros hoofs. 
Chen-Ki-Souen has preserved for us an actual formula 
for the manufacture of lampblack. We learn from 
him that the best seasons for manufacture are at the 
end of autumn and the beginning of winter. He says 
that during the summer, the products obtained are 
yellow, but that if care is taken to diminish the thick- 
ness of the lamp wicks and to pour fresh water into 
the evaporators at frequent intervals, a beautiful 
black may be obtained during the summer. The day 
must be calm, however, and the evaporators placed 
in a well-lighted, tightly closed chamber. The 
Chinese lampblack makers usually hung their walls 
with draperies to keep the fine black from blowing 
away, and access to the chamber was gained only 
through a little door covered with a curtain of paper. 

The evaporators were filled with water and about 
eight feunnes (three grams) of oil were poured into 
the lamps. It was necessary to eliminate all draughts 
for without this precaution, the smoke dispersed and 
gave very little black. The cones were changed from 
hour to hour and the wicks turned up. The yield was 
eight catties of very pure black from a hundred catties 
of oil (a catty being equal to one and a third pounds). 

Although more than 3,000 years have passed, 
Chinese methods of production have defied time. 
While neither the yield nor the quality is satisfactory, 
the Chinese lampblack maker continues to ignite a 
resinous substance in a pot which is left in a closed 
room to burn itself out through lack of proper air 
supply. 
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Pliny, Vitruvius and Theophrastes give much in- 
teresting information concerning the use of lampblack, 
particularly for painting buildings, in the chemical 
world. Modern searchers, digging about in Greek 
and Roman ruins, have found all sorts of corrobora- 
tive material. Sir Humphrey Davy, celebrated Eng- 
lish chemist, asserts that had it not been for the use 
of lampblack, nothing would remain to read on the 
papyri dug up from the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. He states, after analyzing bits of black 
paint scraped from fragments of stucco, that it is 
possible the Romans used the dregs of wine or ordinary 
soot in making their lampblack. 

With the invention of the printing press, the manu- 
facture of lampblack was for the first time put on a 
commercial basis. While the first lampblack used in 
printing ink was crude, a highly efficient system of 
manufacture soon developed in Germany and later 
introduced to America. 

A man by the name of Fox was America’s first 
lampblack manufacturer. His factory was established 
in Germantown, Pa., in 1775, and named his product 
“Germantown,” a title still retained by American 
manufacturers for a certain grade. So far as can be 
learned, no other lampblack factory was established 
in the United States until 1848, when William R. 
Jaeger built a plant in the Fairmont section of Phila- 
delphia. This factory was sold to Luther Martin, 
whose two sons and grandson, Luther Martin 3rd later 
joined the company. 

Through August Wiegland & Company, German 
producers exporting to the United States, a greatly 
improved method for the manufacture of lampblack 
was ultimately brought to this country. The August 
Wiegland Company was represented here by Frederick 
and Felix Wilckes, who formed a company known as 
Weigland & Wilckes. A breach occurred, and the 
Wilckes Brothers built a plant at Camden, N. J. 
Luther Martin 3rd, who had, by that time, left the 
L. Martin Company, joined in this venture. The new 
company was called ‘“‘The Luther Martin and Wilckes 
Company”’ until its final change to “‘Wilckes, Martin, 
Wilckes Company.”’ 


Few Fundamental Changes 


Although a number of changes in equipment have 
been made, the principle of lampblack manufacture 
has varied little since the introduction of the improved 
German method in 1888. Fundamentally, it is a 
process of incomplete combustion of coal-tar oils, 
sometimes designated as ‘‘dead”’ or ‘‘creosote”’ oils, and 
a collection of the carbon thus formed in brick cham- 
bers. The furnace consists essentially of upright iron 
jackets connected to flues leading into the chambers. 

A single lampblack unit consists of one extra strong 
brick building measuring 250 feet long, 60 feet wide, 
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and 30 feet high. The walls of this building are over 
24 inches in thickness to safeguard against “‘blow- 
outs.”” At one end of the building are located the 
pots, troughs and retorts, which vary according to 
the type of black being produced in the unit. In the 
same section are located the oil, air, steam and water 
lines and a special compartment for the operator who 
watches the fires through a peep-hole containing a 
steel shutter, which falls in place when an explosion 
takes place. In the operator’s compartment are the 
air, oil, water and steam controls and a pyrometer 
dial. The black is conveyed from the burning equip- 
ment by means of large pipes which open into the 
wall of the settling chamber. 

The settling chamber is divided by many stone 
baffle walls which force the gases and the black to 
take a circuitous route to the blowhouse which is a 
long narrow underground tunnel. Before the gases 
reach the blowhouse, most of the lampblack has 
settled out. Remaining particles are recovered in the 
blowhouse or leave the stack with the gases. 

The fires are started each morning and burn con- 
tinuously for a period of twelve to seventeen hours 
under the eye of the operator. It is his duty to main- 
tain free and open feed lines, sufficient draught, correct 
temperature, and an evenly-burning fire. He must 
also prevent the accumulation of gases in the collection 
chamber, and although the condition of the fires will 
indicate such accumulation to an experienced operator, 
pressure gauges have been installed as an added pro- 
tection to life and property. 

If the flash point of an oil varies slightly from 
specifications, or the oil contains too much water, the 
operator must be exceptionally careful, as these two 
factors have caused terrible explosions. A thirty 
foot wall has been known to split open like a hot 
biscuit, due to the confinement and ignition of 
unburnt gases. Serious accidents do not happen, 
however, if everyone from the chemist in the labora- 
tory to the operating man is careful when testing and 
handling materials. 


Production of Higher Grades 


Twelve to seventeen hours after the fires are started, 
they are put out and the house is allowed to cool. A 
number of men then enter the collecting chamber and 
draw out the black with wooden scrapers into the 


pack house where the material is compressed and’ 


packed into paper sacks. These packages are then 
put into dustless fibre cases, sealed and stored. 

Small furnaces, arranged in banks connected to a 
single catch chamber, are used for the production of a 
high grade black. The products of combustion are 
carried to the chambers by flues of the same diameter 
as the furnace. The combustion is carried on in cast 
iron circular ‘‘pans’’, or “‘pots’’, the oil being fed by 
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gravity and allowed to drip on the upper surface of 
the pan. The flow is regulated by petcocks leading to 
open funnels on the top of the feed pipes. Air for 
combustion, regulated by changing the opening 
beneath the pan or altering the amount of draught 
through the settling chamber, enters in the space 
below. 


The Industry’s Bookshelf 


A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, by James Riddick 
Partington, 1091 pages, published by Macmillan, N. Y., $4.80. 
A textbook primarily intended for students who have com- 

pleted an introductory course, yet the treatment is elementary. 

The method of presentation is to some extent historical and is 

largely experimental. Contains a most complete appendix of 

questions. 


Analysis of Leather and Materials Used in Making It, by 
John Arthus Wilson and Henry Baldwin Merrill, 512 pages, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., N. Y., $7.00. 

A very complete work on the most satisfactory methods of 
analysis and testing of leather and all of the more important 
materials employed in making leather. Fills a long felt need in 
the leather chemistry field. 


Science in Action, by Weidlein and Hamor, $3.00, 310 pages, 

published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Ine., N. Y. 

A popular treatise on the value of scientific research and an 
account of several of the more important advances in industrial 
processes made in the past ten or fifteen years through the 
intelligent coordination of scientific and business research. 


Elements of General Chemistry, by Babor, Estabrooke, 
Lehrman, $3.75, 601 pages, published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., N. ¥: 

Designed for beginners in general college chemistry yet suf- 
ficiently flexible to serve as a text also for students who have 
had high school chemistry. References to industrial applications 
are omitted as the authors suggest supplementing the book with 
a comprehensive series of lectures stressing the practical side of 
chemistry by slides, ete. 


Laboratory Manual in Elements of General Chemistry, by 
Babor, Estabrooke and Lehrman, $2.00, 419 pages, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 

Prepared to accompany ‘Elements of General Chemistry” by 
the same authors. Specially valuable for the very practical 
laboratory viewpoint without sacrificing the proper and necessary 
training in fundamental scientific theory. 


Economic Science and the Common Welfare, by Harry 
Gunnison Grown, 472 pages, published by Lucas Bros., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Fifth edition is revised and enlarged from previous editions 
and issued at a specially timely moment when the major part of 
each day’s news is filled with the startling occurences in the 
financial and economic international structure. A detailed 
survey of the multitude of various economic factors that together 
form the very complex existence that we have reared. Prices, 
price levels and trade; interest, wages and rent; monopolies, 
money.structure, depression banking and tariffs are but some of 
the debatable economic subjects treated in a commendable, 
fair and open-minded manner. 





Tin Production Curtailed 


Malayan tin production during the next four months will be 
reduced at the rate of about 2,000 long tons monthly, in order to 
bring the country’s output down to its quota allowance under 
the international curtailment plan and to offset its recent excess 
production. 
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Although prices declined during 1931 the level is still higher 
than that prevailing in 1921 


EKuropeo was able to maintain with but little 

fluctuation a constant price for mercury. The 
value of that control is now becoming a doubtful 
asset. Political conditions surrounding production 
both in Spain and Italy have worked to maintain past 
productions, and with a general decline in business 
activity, consumption has fallen so that the so-called 
Trust now finds itself with growing stocks and shrink- 
ing outlet. 

Financial pressure, more than the possibility of 
larger sales, probably forced the first major decline in 
the Trust price on June Ist of this year to £16,15-0; a 
drop of £4. With present stocks, the upset political 
condition in Spain, the world-wide decline in com- 
modity prices and consumption, the growing distrust 
amongst the members of the Trust, and the urgent 
need for revising the entire financial structure of the 
Mercurio, it is not hard to believe that we will soon 
have a “free’’ market in this commodity. 

About 300 years ago the Spanish Government 
assumed control of the Almaden Mines. It was the 
old Spanish custom to sell their production upon a ten 
year agreement for the entire output. So repeatedly 
was this agreement—of late years—awarded to the 
Rothschilds of London that their name was synon- 


yeas October 1928 to June 1931 the Mercurio 
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Domestic production is now such that it constitutes a real threat to the Italo-Spanish 
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Mercury 


By 
Charles S. Wehrly 


Manager Chemical Department, 


Henry W. Peabody & Co. 


ymous with Spanish mercury, although the terms of 
these transactions did vary, the last, in effect from 
January 1911 to December 1921, gave the buyer the 
output at approximately £7 per flask upon which a 
sales commission of 34% was allowed. When the 
selling price exceeded £8 an additional 5% was 
granted. All incidental charges of transportation, 
insurance and storage were assumed by Spain. 
Naturally, during the last period when—mercury sold 
during the four years of 1917-1918-1919 and 1920 at 
an average of over £20—the return to the Rothschilds 
was rather handsome. During this period they sold 
297,451 flasks. 

Only naturally the loss of such profit to Spain 
caused some effort to readjust matters and for the 
next three years direct sales were made by the Govern- 
ment. As usual with any political dabbling in 
business, this method was also found 
unworkable—so badly so, that one of 
the large buyers at that time has 
never recovered the entire cumulative 
discount offered. In 1926 the Socie- 
dade Generale de Mercurio de Madrid 
—financed by the Banco de Credite of 
Madrid—was formed. This lasted 
but two years, and conditions were 
ripe at that time for the persuasion of 
the Italians to overcome the caution 
of the Spaniards and the Trust was 
formed. 


Italy’s mercury experience had been 
a little different as it was only after 
1918 that she became a prominent 
factor. The addition of the Idria 
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group placed her in a superior position to Austria, 
from whom these mines were obtained as a result of 
the war. This group with the Monte Amiata mines 
account for most of Italy’s production, but unlike 
Spain there are three or four small independents. In 
1924 Amiata came under the control of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana of Milan and thus with the 
Government owning Idria we find the respective 
Spanish and Italian authorities controlling a combined 
total of over 90% of the world’s production. 

Natural bickering for world trade caused many 
overtures by both the Spaniards and the Italians to 
each other towards the formation of a concerted 
movement for stabilization of price, or in other words 
a monopolistic control. With healthy business there 
was no real need of outside assistance, but the really 
feeble man was able to confuse the strong and in 
October 1928 the Italian group pre- 
vailed over the logical domination of 
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With buying seriously curtailed, producers were forced to 
lower prices on October 21, a price of $74 being reported 


each country. It has its headquarters in Switzerland. 
The Spanish group is represented by three parties 
from the Council of the Almaden, a naval officer, and 
a nominee of the Minister of Finance. As a gesture 
to Spain’s position it was agreed that sales should be 
prorated 55% to Spain and 45% to Italy. A penalty 
of 10% was attached to any sale made by either party 
at less than official quotations (home consumption 
excluded). Prices opened in 1928 at £21-15-0 and 
held to within £1 of that figure until June of this year 
when a reduction was made to £16-15-0. It is difficult 
accurately to appraise what might have been the 
value of such a trust under normal conditions, but if 
we take the fiscal year of October 1928 to October 
1929, the actual sales (not agents’ commitments) 
were decidedly under the combined sales of the 
previous year. At the end of the first year of operation 
the Trust held between 120,000 and 130,000 flasks 
in stock. 

Instead of adopting a sane attitude toward these 
mounting stocks Almaden in 1928 produced 60,183 
flasks and in 1929, 72,648. In explanation, the Italian 
Government had refused to reduce its working 
schedule because of promises given by the Government 
to labor, and Spain likewise under a watchful federal 
eye hesitated to reduce its output disproportionately. 





Spain and together they formed the 
Mercurio Europeo. Although Italy 
for several years had produced more 
tonnage than Spain yet its ore, 
averaging but from 4% to 14%, 


presented no serious competition to 
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obtained. Figures presented gave a 
cost of production higher in Spain 
than in Italy, but actually these 
figures meant little as both were 
ridiculously incorrect. 

This Trust operates through a 
general committee of ten—five for 
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Oldest Spanish refinery in operation. Methods of production have changed slightly 


in several years 
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How the bankers or the Mercurio expected or expects 
to continue production in excess of consumption and 
maintain an artificial price in which two widely 
diversified costs operate, is a problem whose solution 
is beyond the best minds of other cartel managers 
who have found the path of controlled prices a difficult 
one to tread. The actual cost of production in Spain— 
stripped of superfluous charges—is somewhere be- 
tween £3 and £4 per flask. It is needless to say that 
Italy with an ore but a fifth as rich as Spain’s must 
have a much higher cost. 

During this past summer some of the Trust’s 
foreign agents offered material at from £15-8-0 to 
£15-12-0 per flask when the official price was £16-15-0 
—an act which was excused by the Trust upon the 
basis of Mexican competition. In September the 
price was dropped to £15-8-6 but with a decline in 
Sterling, was raised again to £17-10-0 and at the time 
of writing we are unofficially informed is quoted at 
£21-0-0. 


War Curtailed U. S. Production 


Until 1920 the control of the world’s price for mer- 
cury did not rest with Spain, as the United States 
exported in that year 9,107 flasks. The war and its 
aftermath interjected factors which prohibit the use 
of data prior to that time, but in 1921 prices broke 
badly and instead of the 13,392 flasks produced in 
1920, the United States furnished only 6,339 flasks. 
In all annual data considered it is only proper to 
cover a period of at least two years. Foreign control 
then became definite. Exports dropped to a negligible 
figure; imports increased and the import duty which 
was raised from 10% ad valorem—the rate applying 
from 1913 to 1922—to 25c per pound or about $19.15 
per flask (including the duty on the container) did 
not act as a barrier. Domestic production lagged 
until 1928 when under the stimulus of a price over 
$120.00 we made 17,870 flasks. Imports did fall off 
somewhat but that year 14,562 flasks entered our 
ports. For the five years, 1925 to 1929, our apparent 
consumption was over 30,000 flasks. In 1929 with 
prices still over $120.00 we produced over 23,000 
flasks, a figure which dropped to 21,553 in 1930. 
Imports in 1929 were 14,917 and in 1930, 3,725 flasks- 
but not a single flask was purchased for import during 
1930; the imports represent contracts placed in 1929 
when domestic consumers were afraid of this country’s 
ability to produce. 

The number of American productive mines in- 
creased rapidly during the years of 1928, 1929 and 
1930. Mercury was a profitable item even out of ore 
which averaged less than 4%. 

Much has been written about the cost of production 
in this country and it is impossible to give an accurate 
estimate which can generally apply, but a well run 
mine whose past production has permitted amortiza- 
tion of at least part of its equipment and whose ore 
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reserves show a possibility of further operation should 
not have a higher cost than from $50 to $60 per flask. 

A number of inferences can be drawn. Consump- 
tion does not fluctuate with price—instead we find 
creasing uses where mercury is irreplacable. Tariff 
has little to do with the promotion of a domestic 
industry—and if we again approach a level of $50.00 
the Government would do well to reconsider a reduc- 
tion in duty as mercury is still indispensable in war. 
Conditions both political and economical strongly 
point to either an entire reformation of the Trust with 
consequent -lower prices or its dissolution. The 
domestic producers have enjoyed five years of pros- 
perity with increased production and prices. This 
increased production has resulted not so much from 
increases in the output of the older mines but by the 
reopening of numerous smaller mines. These so- 
called marginal producers with an output of but a few 
flasks per month have been the cause of the recent 
ridiculous situation wherein domestic prices have 
fallen to about $80.00 or at least $5.00 under the 
import price solely because these producers are 
financially unable to properly merchandise their 
material. 

Granted a 40% reduction in consumption it is cer- 
tain that our output does not exceed our present 
demand. Why then does the domestic industry 
penalize itself and endeavor to exhaust our meager 
resource ? 

The future is indefinite—too many factors enter 
into any calculation to make it of value. Certainly 
there are large stocks abroad. Certain it is that con- 
sumption has declined. It is true that domestic 
production will decrease. The situation thus resolves 
itself into a race between the ability of the Trust to 
hold together and the United States to produce its 
needs. If the Trust breaks we shall see a closing of 
many mines here and a renewal of imports. If 
finances or sales outside of this country permit the 
Trust to continue then prices will hold until the 
gradual pressure to liquidate those Trust stocks 
causes a leveling of markets to a point where the 
natural supremacy of Spain will again predominate. 





The Soviet is determined to increase production of soda ash. 
The President of the Supreme Industrial Council of the U.S.S. R. 
has ordered the ‘‘Wsechimprom”’ to commence the immediate 
erection in Slawjansk of a large new alkali works, with an initial 
output capacity of 210,000 tons of soda ash a year. The new 
plant is to be ready for starting up on January 1, 1933. Steps 
are to be taken without delay for increasing its output capacity 
to 400,000 tons of soda a year. In addition, the ‘‘Wsechimgrom”’ 
is instructed to commence the immediate erection of an alkali 
works in Beresniki (Urals), to have an annual production ca- 
pacity of 400,000 tons of ash. 


The United Chemical Industry completed a dozen plants 
during the half-year. Among the most important of these is 
the power plant at the Khibini apatite (phosphate) works, the 
cost of construction of which was 4,000,000 rubles. The Vos- 
kresensk factory near Moscow, which manufactures super- 
phosphates, was also constructed at a cost of 1,800,000 rubles. 
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The Alchemist 


By the American 
artist, Elihu Vedder, in 
the collection of the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
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: ODERN research chemis- vigilance. Problems as fascinat- 
try is a far cry from the ing as those that inspired the 
) | medieval one-man experimenter. Alchemist are tackled practical- 
8 4 = Enthusiasm must not be allowed ly, with the aid of exacting labo- 
to lag. Experiments once begun ratory equipment. One problem 
8 ‘ must be carried through to a solved may mean untold bene- 
e : conclusion. fits to industry — and to the 
: Hundreds of chemists in the citizenry of the nation. ; 
Monsanto laboratories have Research remains the torch that 
learned the lesson of eternal feeds the flames of progress. 
? 
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MONSANTO’S 200 PRODUCTS 


al : include a complete list of Medicinals Fine Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals, Intermediates, Lacquers and Chemicals for Rubber. 
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Eastman Kodak Opens il 


S1,000,000 acetate yarn mall 
at’ Kingsport, Tenn. Oldest 
manufacture r in this country 
of cellulose acetate it will now 
convert part of ils output into 
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Photographic Record 


Ohman and Arden, radio's best known piano team assisted by a different 


guest artist each week help to remind the Nation over a coast to coast 


hook-up that Pyro, U.S. Industrial Alcohol anti-freeze, should be 


in every radiator 
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many years ago a laboratory curiosity, is now produced at the U.S.Government’s plant at Amarillo, Texas, in the large quanti- 


ties necessary to lift the 
Akron, latest giant ship of 
the air. Photograph shows 
helium tanks used to inflate 


the huge bag at Akron 
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General Smuts opens the Faraday Centenary Exhibition. South African 
hero inspects the world’s largest wireless valve on view at Albert Hall, 


London, Other exhibits stress the importance of Faraday’s discovery of 
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4 henzene and its importance to the development of the modern dyestuffs 
E2 industry. Above, Michael Faraday at work in his original laboratory. = 
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i Famous painting vividly por- 
trays the crude equipment 
available to the earlier pioneers 
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i ; New Forest Products Labora- 
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the largest. establishment de- 
voted to research on wood and 
related products. — Building 
will be 175 feet long, str 
stories in height, with total 


a workman’s dining hall in a large 
German factory illustrating the de- 
velopment of washing throughout the 
world and done entirely in silicate 
paint 
floor space of 175,000 square 
feet 
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From the clean white 


heat and accurate eontrol 


of the electric furnace ,.. 


ce 


BETTER ACID 
and BETTER PHOSPHATES 


The widespread acceptance 
of Swann Phosphoric Acid, and 
Swann Phosphates—whose base 
is Swann Acid,—springs from the 
fundamental soundness of the 
Swann Electrothermal Distilla- 
tion process. The method worked 
out by Swann Research stands 
recognized as the highest develop- 
ment of the art—the first and only 
practical commercial production 
of phosphoric acid under accurate 
electric control and in the clean 
white heat of the electric furnace. 


In the ten years that Swann 
Acid has been available, the stan- 
dards of whole industries have 
been raised, new products have 
been created, old products have 
been bettered — because better 
acid and phosphates made this 
progress possible. The phosphates 
listed below will indicate the wide 
scope of the Swann contribution 
to this field. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SWANN 
PRODUCTS 


Phosphoric Acid 75% 
Phosphorie Acid 50% 
Mono Sodium Phosphate 

Di Sodium Phosphate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Mono Ammonium Phosphate 


Di Ammonium Phosphate 


Mono Calcium Phosphate 
(1LT Phosphate) 


Tri Calcium Phosphate 














But this is only one phase of 
Swann activity. Swann Research 
is constantly studying the needs 
of Industry, analyzing the present 
methods of chemical production, 
searching to find a better way. It 
is our aim to make Industry’s 
essential materials purer,cheaper, 
more closely adaptable to your 
product—or a combination of the 
three. And as rapidly as the better 
way is found—Swann plants will 
undertake to produce the material 
commercially. 
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_ If you believe some product 
of yours could be bettered by 
improvement of an ingredient, 
Swann chemists will gladly dis- 
cuss it with you. And if a way can 
be found to accomplish your pur- 
pose—all our research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities 


will be put back of the work. 
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The SWANN Corporation 
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OTHER DIVISIONS 


Swann Research, Inc. Federal Abrasives Company 
Provident Chemical Works The Tliff-Bruff Chemical Compary 
Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Company 








Canada’s Chemical Progress 


By S. J. Cook* 


ANADIAN chemical developments impress one 
with the faith of the Dominion’s industrial 
leaders in the soundness of this industry as an 

investment. Their confidence is revealed in the 
marked expansion of existing plants, the construction 
of new works, and the prosecution of intensive re- 
search programs looking to the elimination of unprofit- 
able factors in trade or to the creation of new products, 
or again to the development of new markets for known 
products. 

Reflecting the sound judgment of the business 
leaders, governments, provincial and federal, with 
seldom a dissenting voice, have voted increasingly 
large appropriations for research in pure and applied 
science and for statistical studies, that seemed likely 
to be of value in interpreting laboratory results. 


Position Strengthened by Mergers 


Consolidations of ownership have brought numerous 
plants, making varied products, into financially able 
hands and under the direction of representative 
boards whose personnel bring to the administration 
of company affairs not only knowledge of production 
and management, but as well, a highly developed 
appreciation of sales promotion and market studies. 

A few official figures may be used to point the 
argument and to serve as the basis of further dis- 
cussion. Limiting the comparison to those industries 
classified under the heading “Chemicals and Allied 
Products”, and to the five-year span, 1926-1930, 
shows in rather striking fashion the advances 
made. Invested capital has risen from 133 to 170 
millions, a gain of 28 per cent. The numbers of 
employees have increased steadily to a total of more 
than 15,000 persons. Raw materials that in 1926 





*National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 
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cost 46 millions advanced to 49 millions in 1930, but 
the selling value of products in the same years showed 
a much more marked increase from 108 millions to 
122 millions. Depressed prices tended to reduce 
figures for value in 1930. Higher totals both in costs 
of materials and in total selling values were reported 
in 1929, as may be seen in Table I. 


Table I 
Chemicals and Allied Products, Canada 1926-1930 

No. of Capital Cost of Value of 
Year Plants Employed Materials Products 
1926 556 $133,407,891 $46,124,557 $108,500,933 
1927 ' 561 134,618,839 47,765,066 111,447,612 
1928 572 148,939,920 50,934,391 123,677,860 
1929 557 165,886,912 55,184,337 138,545,221 
1930 590 169,982,605 49,013,269 122,266,852 


Much strength of Canada’s chemical industry 
comes from the fact that by far the greater part of 
the output is absorbed in the domestic market. While 
the annual production reached a value of 122 millions 
in 1930, 106 millions of chemical products made in 
Canada were used in Canada. 

But in the same year Canada purchased foreign 
chemicals to a value of nearly 37 millions, including 
nine main items each of which showed a declared 
value in excess of one million dollars; twelve other 
items were each above the half-million dollar mark. 
In the five-year period, 1926-1930, the values of 
chemicals imported into Canada were as follows: 
1926, $31,358,384; 1927, $33,313,500; 1928, $36,963, 
694; 1929, $40,131,178; 1930, $36,785,050. 

Computing consumption data as the sum of im- 
ports and of domestic production not exported, the 
interesting fact appears that Canada supplies only 
74 per cent of her own requirements in chemicals and 
allied products. The extent of the Dominion’s 
dependence on other countries has amounted in each 
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of the past five years, with surprising steadiness, to 
about 26 per cent of the total consumption values, as 
shown in the following table: 


Table II 


Comparison of: Canadian Production, Imports, Exports 
-and Consumption Values for Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


1926-1930 
(In millions of dollars) 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Production 6 111.4 123.6 138.5 122.2 
Less: exports d. 17.2 18.3 21.8 16.3 


94.2 105.3 116.7 


Canadian goods) 
Add: imports...... 31.3 36.9 40.1 





Apparent consumpt. 123.4 “ : 156.8 
Percentage of im- 

ports to total 

consumption 


% 26.1% 26.0% 25.6% 25.7% 


As noted in an earlier paragraph, the past two or 
three years have witnessed unprecedented expansion 
in the Canadian chemical field. This means that, in 
large measure, the construction of new units in recent 
years, was due primarily to recognition of the fact 
that when basic fabricating industries are greatly 
enlarged, the consumption of process materials is also 
likely to be considerably increased. Careful economic 
studies indicated that important savings could be 
effected through the building and operation of these 
subsidiary plants and that the whole financial struc- 
ture of the participating companies was likely to be 


improved through this diversification of output and 
the resulting growth of trade. 

A few examples may be cited. 

In western Canada the progress of the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Company at Trail, B. C., traceable 
in large measure to the activities of the excellent 
research department under the stimulating leadership 
of the Company’s general manager, has been almost 
phenomenal. While the Trail smelter was built in 
1895 to treat the gold-copper ores of Rossland Camp, 
it was not until the Company’s research department 
developed a satisfactory method for the treatment of 
the complex ores of the famous Sullivan mine that the 
works attained anything of their present-day import- 
ance. With the establishment in 1916 of the elec- 
trolytic zine plant, the Company entered on a wonder- 
ful period of development, Trail is now one of the 
world’s largest. non-ferrous metallurgical plants. 

Sulfur fumes from the Trail smelter increased in 
volume, and blown by prevailing winds crossed the 
border into Stevens County, Washington, causing 
damage, so that protests were raised and official 
intervention followed. 

After a prolonged investigation of the problem, 
the International Joint Commission recommended 
that the company should be required to compensate 
the property owners to the extent of $350,000 and 
to reduce the volume of sulfur fumes from their 
smelter to such a point that no further damage will 
be done. This recommendation has been reported to 
the governments of the United States and Canada 
for ratification but a final decision has not yet been 
reached. 











Tadanac Smelter, commonly known as the Trail Smelter, with new slag fuming plant in foreground, 


on bank of Columbia River, British Columbia 
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To solve this problem, the Company undertook to 
recover the sulfur in the fumes as sulfuric acid, and 
as the market for acid in that part of Canada was 
small, it was decided to engage in the manufacture of 
superphosphate fertilizer. Trial shipments of super- 
phosphate were sent to the prairies, but it was soon 
found that for growing grain the soils of the prairies 
need nitrogen and potash as well as phosphoric acid, 
and that therefore the superphosphate fertilizer alone 
would not be likely to find a ready or continuous sale. 
Appreciating that half measures were not likely to 
succeed, the Company decided to erect plants for the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia. The first section 
of the first unit, consisting of the manufacture of what 
is known to the trade as ‘‘triple superphosphate’”’ and 
“‘mono-ammonium phosphate,’ was put into opera- 
tion at Warfield toward the end of 1930. Construc- 
tion has been continued on the plants for the manu- 
facture of hydrogen, nitrogen and ammonia, and 
before the end of the present year it is expected that 
these new departments will be complete and ready to 
produce at the rate of 400 tons of fertilizer daily. 

For a time at any rate the Company will import 
high-grade phosphate of lime from deposits in Utah 
and Montana, but work will be continued on the Com- 
pany’s own low-grade deposits of phosphate rock 
situated near Fernie and also at the Crowsnest near 
the Alberta boundary to assure the continued life of 
the fertilizer plant, if for any reason the imported 
article should cease to be available. 

Another development at Trail of more than ordinary 
interest was the construction last year of a lead- 
furnace-slag re-treatment plant that is now producing 
upwards of 100 tons of pure zine daily from old slags 
that were discarded from the lead furnace department 
in earlier years. In the development of this process 
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Latest bird's-eye picture of Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, large synthetic acetic acid producer 
as well as manufacturer of a large list of other important chemicals 
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the Company’s research department worked in co- 
operation with metallurgists of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, which has erected a somewhat 
similar plant. The process is comparatively simple. 
Briefly, it consists of blowing coal dust into the molten 
slag, reducing the zinc to metal, volatilizing, re- 
oxidizing, cooling and collecting the zine in bag 
houses. The fume is dissolved in sulfuric acid and the 
zine is recovered by the electrolytic process. 

Construction of these new plants has added nearly 
$15,000,000 to the Company’s investment in the 
vicinity of Trail. 

Production of chemicals in Canada is centered to 
a large extent in Ontario and Quebec. In 1930 there 
were 312 plants located in Ontario having a total 
output valued at $71,353,476, while in Quebec there 
were 175 plants reporting an output valued at 
$38,083,773. 

One interesting development in the chemical indus- 
try of Canada is the consolidation of companies now 
known as Canadian Industries, Limited. Originally 
known as Canadian Explosives, Limited, (itself a 
merger of a number of small independent powder 
companies), the parent organization has extended 
along logical lines to one of the most important factors 
in Canada’s chemical trade. 

When black powder gave way to nitro-glycerin 
products, sulfuric and nitric acids for nitration, became 
necessities in the explosives industry. Similarly, 
nitrocellulose, a necessity in the production of gela- 
tinized explosives, created a demand for large quan- 
tities of ammonia. Nitrocellulose lacquers, provided 
a connection with the paint and varnish industry, and 
the manufacture of nitrocellulose plastics offered 
another outlet in an allied field. For the manufacture 
of ammonia, hydrogen was required, and this was 
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found as a by-product in the electrolytic decomposi- 
tion of brine at the Salt Works in Sandwich, Ontario, 
but the Company’s nitric acid plant, in which the 
ammonia is used, has been located at Beloeil, Quebec, 
where the manufacture of explosives, and the produc- 
tion of fertilizers and of chemicals 
carried on. 


ammonia are 

Another avenue along which Canadian Industries 
has travelled is the manufacture of sodium acid sulfate 
at Copper Cliff where the great nickel copper smelting 
plants of the International Nickel Company of Canada 
Until recently, it was difficult to secure 
a sale for nitre cake, and the nickel smelting plants in 
Canada were able to obtain large quantities at a low 
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View of nitre cake plant and sodium sulfate storage building at Copper Cliff, near Sudbury, Ontario, new works of Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
: i 2 g q PI Yy 


price, as it was a by-product, in the manufacture of 
nitric acid from sodium nitrate. Ammonia oxidation 
has changed this situation. Consequently, the new 
works of Canadian Industries Limited at Copper Cliff 
near Sudbury, Ontario, was erected to produce sodium 
acid sulfate as a direct product for use in nickel 
smelting. 

From this brief sketch, it will be seen that the 
activities of Canadian Industries Limited extend in 
many directions but that theif several plants pro- 
ducing varied lines are all allied to the original 
explosives business. In referring to the reorganiza- 
tion, the president of the Company said, “It will 
therefore be realized that the Company can no longer 
be regarded entirely as an explosives 
company but now serves a wide section 
of the Canadian public in a number 
of varied lines, the extension of its 
activities and prosperity largely result- 
ing from its strong technical backing.” 
It may be noted that Canadian In- 
dustries Limited is intimately associated 
in its commercial and technical affilia- 
tions with the DuPont interests in the 
United States and with Imperial Chemical 
Industries in Great Britain. 

At Sandwich, Ontario, in the plant 
of the Canadian Salt Company, now 
owned by Canadian Industries Limited, 
caustic soda and chlorine are made by 
the electrolytic process during which 
hydrogen is evolved. 


a® 


plicated system of acid lines at Copper Cliff 





View of acid scrubbers and general view of the com- 
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Formerly, this gas went to waste, now it is collect- 
ed and pumped to the new ammonia department. The 
Casale process is used and the product, liquid anhy- 
drous ammonia, is shipped chiefly to the Company’s 
works at Beloeil, Quebec, where it is used to make 
synthetic nitric acid for use in the production of 
explosives. 

MeMasterville is the town name of the plants 
situated some twenty-five miles from Montreal on the 
banks of that historic highway of discovery, the 
Richelieu River. Beloeil is the nearby village and 
railway station. In the heart of this old district new 
chemical enterprises are springing up. Those com- 
pleted are the first ammonia oxidation unit in Canada 
and a superphosphate plant that is said to be-so new 
in design and operation that it may be listed as the 
second works of its kind in North America.- The raw 
material is synthetic ammonia, pure and anhydrous. 
The estimated possible plant capacity is twenty tons 
per twenty-four hours of 100 per cent nitrie acid. 
The product is pure and suitable for nitrate manu- 
facture, but requires concentration for glycerine 
nitration. There are no solid floors in this plant to 
obstruct daylight and the whole works is easily visible 
from most inside points. The plant is neither large 
nor expensive, its cost in round figures being $300,000, 
but it is important because it is the first Canadian 
synthetic nitric acid plant in operation. The works 
taken as a whole represent the accumulated experience 
of the best chemical engineers at the command of the 
largest chemical organizations in England, United 
States and Canada. 

Mention has been made of the superphosphate plant 
at Beloeil. The same company has a similar fertilizer 
plant under construction at Hamilton, Ontario, 
strategically located to meet the needs of the great 
fruit-growing and garden district of the Niagara 
peninsula and western Ontario. 

With the amalgamation of the International Nickel 
Company and the Mond Nickel Company, whose 
operations in the Sudbury area have made this section 




















Heat exchangers and large pipe-lines at Nos. 1 and 2 units 


famous for many years as the world’s chief source of 
nickel, a great impetus was given to the construction 
of subsidiary manufacturing plants to serve the mining 
enterprise. The Mond Company built in 1925 a 
sulfurie acid plant to utilize the sulfur-bearing gases 
from the Bessemer converters, and this plant was 
enlarged to more than double its previous capacity. 
Then, as noted in an earlier paragraph with the 
possibility of an insufficient supply of nitre cake, a 
new plant was constructed for the manufacture of 
sodium material in the 
refining of nickel by the Orford process. The elements 


acid sulfate, an essential 


of the operation are not complex. Sodium sulfate is 


recovered from natural lake deposits in Saskatchewan, 





Endless chain of cooling pans conveying nitre cake from reaction vessels 
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hauled to Sudbury by rail and treated with sulfuric 
acid. About one-half of the company’s acid produc- 
tion is now used in the manufacture of nitre cake. 

The sodium sulfate after screening is passed through 
a screw conveyer to a mixing chamber of the conveyer 
type where the sulfate and 93 per cent sulfuric acid 
are mixed to a thick paste continuously. From the 
mixing trough the acid and sulfate drop into an oil- 
fired retort where the nitre cake is formed. These 
retorts are similar to those used in nitric acid manu- 
facture but have been redesigned for this purpose. 
The molten sodium acid sulfate overflows contin- 
uously through an opening in the side of the retort 
and is caught in a series of pans attached to a moving 
chain passing away from the retort at a rate of 120 
feet per hour, so that the nitre cake has a chance to 
set and cool in the pans of the conveyer. The pans 
are sprayed with oil so that the cakes will drop out 
readily when cooled. 

Another new development in Ontario is a plant in 
Toronto for the production of phenol, the cresols and 
cresylic acid. One of the principal outlets for the 
phenol will be in the manufacture of phenol-condensa- 
tion products that have been made in Canada for 
some years from imported raw materials. 

There has been a large output of chemicals from 
Quebec for many years. Shawinigan Falls was the 
centre of one of the largest wartime chemical develop- 
ments. To produce an adequate supply of electric 
energy, the St. Maurice River, a turbulent stream 
with numerous small falls, was harnessed and by 
building suitable dams, a reserve of water supply 
created that insured a steady flow. One of the uses 
made of this electrical supply was to convert lime- 
stone into calcium carbide in electric furnaces and 
then, using calcium carbide as the starting material, 
the Shawinigan company built up a long series of 
synthetic chemicals of which the most important were 
acetic acid and acetone. Acetaldehyde, paraldehyde, 
crotonaldehyde, acetaldol and acetylene carbon black 
were added in due course, and more recently ethyl 
acetate, butyl acetate, butanol, ethyl lactate and 
pentasol acetate. 


Progress in Aluminum Making 


Farther east in Quebec is the town of Arvida on the 
upper Saguenay near Lake St. John. Here, enormous 
hydro-electric plants have been constructed primarily 
to supply power for the manufacture of aluminium. 
At Isle Maligne the present installation develops 
495,000 h. p. and the ultimate capacity is 540,000 h.p.; 
at Chute a Caron another plant supplies 260,000 h.p; 
and when the power from these two units is no longer 
sufficient to meet the needs of the industrial develop- 
ment that is proposed in this area, a new canal will be 

_ built to carry the water about two miles farther down 
the Saguenay to the mouth of the Shipshaw river 
where the remaining head will be utilized to develop 
another 800,000 h. p. 
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There are three units in the present electrometal- 
lurgical works at Arvida. The first is for the treat- 
ment of raw bauxite, which is put through an electric 
furnace process to remove impurities’ and furnish 
almost pure alumina for the production of aluminium. 
Bauxite is obtained from British Guinea and also from 
deposits in Arkansas and Missouri. The second plant 
produces carbon electrodes for use in the aluminium 
process, and the third and last is the one in which the 
aluminium is made and turned out in the form of pigs 
for shipment to markets all over the world. The 
aluminium plant is purely electrolytic; the alumina 
or aluminium oxide is dissolved in a bath of molten 
eryolite and then the metallic aluminium is plated 
out by the electric current, deposition taking place 
on the bottom of the furnace. 

The industry at Arvida is a notable example of the 
utilization of Canada’s plentiful supply of water power 
in the treatment of raw materials imported from other 
countries. It enjoys an excellent location not far 
from tidewater, twenty-two miles from the head of 
navigation on the Saguenay, and seventy-five miles 
from the St. Lawrence River. 


Government Aid to Industry 


The application of scientific information to the 
control and improvement of industrial processes is 
promoted by an institution maintained by the Federal 
and Provincial Governments. At Ottawa, the 
Dominion Government is constructing a three-million- 
dollar building in which the National Research 
Laboratories will be housed. Already much work of 
great practical value has been done in the temporary 
laboratories established by the Council. Satisfactory 
methods for the utilization of Canadian magnesite 
and the development of a process for the production 
of alcohol from natural gas may be mentioned; in- 
vestigations to determine the extent of the damage 
caused by the sulfur fumes from the Trail Smelter 
provided material for the amicable settlement of an 
international dispute; progress has been made in 
textile and laundry research; wool, leather, rubber, 
dehydration of fruits, maple syrup flavor, the con- 
stitution of alkaloids, honey spoilage, and work on 
emulsions are other subjects on which extensive 
research is now in progress. 

In Ontario, a co-operative arrangement has been 
entered into whereby the Government and the indus- 
tries have each subscribed to a fund, which now 
amounts to more than three million dollars, for the 
establishment of the Ontario Research Foundation. 
Laboratories have been constructed at Toronto and 
work undertaken in many fields. In western Canada, 
the Research Council of Alberta, closely allied to the 
provincial university, has done splendid work for 
several years on the study of problems relating to the 
development of the natural resources in that section. 
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Service That Sells 


Recent Chemical Booklets That Win Favorable Attention 
As Well As Give Valuable Information 


F YOU sent out a salesman to call on the trade 
and he went around dropping his calling cards 
on the desks of buyers, and then walking out 

again, how many contracts do you think he would 
secure! 

You know that they would be mighty few and far 
between. 

And yet, until quite recently, most chemical adver- 
tisements were simply announcements that the Jones 
Chemical Company was in business at such and such 
an address and sold such and such products, and the 
vast majority of chemical booklets were nothing more 
nor less than a rather unattractive looking price list. 

The tremendous advances which have been made 
in the past five or six years in the printed publicity of 
the industry, is fairly obvious to all, both the form 
and substance are remarkable improved. 

But there is another improvement to be noticed. 
Boasting about “service” has been replaced by 
rendering real services in the advertising. The old- 
fashioned, hard-shelled, chemical sales manager who 
criticised an advertisement detailing the manifold 
services of his company by saying— 

“Rot! delivering the goods we are paid for isn’t 
service: it’s only common honesty.”’ 

Has a good deal to be said in his defense. But when 
a chemical company sends out to users a booklet which 
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is a virtual monograph on the chemical and physical 
properties and characteristics of one of its products, 
detailing its uses and setting forth its analysis, the 
containers in which it is shipped, and the points of 
shipment, it is placing a useful working tool into the 
hands of consumers. 

“Handsome is, as handsome does.”’ It is certainly 
no drawback to the effectiveness of these real service 
booklets when they are presented in a form as pleasing 
to the eye and as attractive to the attention as some 
of the recent publications. 

The idea of attractiveness is carried in each booklet 
frem cover to cover. By means of well-thought out 
subheadings, and in several cases, the generous use 
of photographs and charts, the reader is subcon- 
sciously urged to carefully read and digest the technical 
information contained. It is difficult to read fine print 
wedged into tight spaces, specially so when the text 
is of a technical nature. The furthering of technical 
knowledge is certainly not hindered, but rather dis- 
tinetly furthered by bringing together the chemist 
and the advertising expert. The process equipment 
companies have appreciated and made excellent use 
of this fact for a number of years. It is a sign of 
progress to note the generous use of this splendid 
medium of publicity by so many of our leading chem- 
ical producing companies. 
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What Is the Ideal Refrigerant?* 


By Dr. Ward V. Evans} 


REAT strides have been made in the art of 
refrigeration in the past thirty years. Many 
of us remember when the milk can was hung 

in the well and the day’s supply of drinking water was 
cooled by evaporation in an unglazed jug. The 
general principle of refrigeration, however, has not 
changed, only its mechanical application. The chief 
principle in refrigeration is the utilization of the 
latent heat of change of state for cooling purposes. 
Absorption is simply a modification of the same 
principle. Refrigeration is secured by allowing a 
substance to change its state and mechanically ar- 
ranging the mechanism so that the latent heat is 
supplied by the substance we wish to have cooled. 
The substance changing its state is the refrigerant, 
and this change of state may be accomplished by 
motor driven machinery, thus necessitating moving 
parts, or as in absorption machines by the use of 
heat supplied usually by a gas flame. 

Artificial refrigeration, in transportation, in storage 
and in the home, is an achievement deserving the 
highest commendation. The greatest advances in this 
art have occurred in the past ten years. It has been 
only recently that any substances other than carbon 
dioxide and ammonia were used as refrigerants. 
Recently however, with the advent of the household 
machine, a demand for other refrigerants that would 
have suitable characteristics to render them ap- 
plicable to small machines, has arisen. The research 
sources of our industries have been taxed to find 
substances with suitable boiling points so that they 
could be liquified and evaporated without the use of 
great pressure or vacuum. Reviewing the history of 
refrigeration, we find that more than fifty different 
substances or mixtures have been at times used in 
compression and absorption machines. Table I gives 
a list of some of these substances, and other sub- 
stances that might be used. 

Most of the substances named in this table, how- 
ever, are unsuitable for household refrigerants, chiefly 
because their physical constants are such that their 
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latent heat cannot be rendered available without the 
use of special machinery. 


Table I 


Substances that May Be Used as Refrigerating 
Mediums 


Glycerin 
Pentachlorbenzene 
Trichlorbenzene 
Ethylene-glycol 
Methyl aniline 
Aniline 

Phenol 
Dichlorbenzene 
Decane 
Chlorpydridine 
Chlortoluene 
Pentachloretane 
Nonane 

Acetylene tetrachloride 
Xylene 

Amyl alcohol 
Chlor obenzene 
Octané 
Tetrachlorethylene 
Butyl alcohol 
Pyridine 

Toluene 








Eugene L. Ray 


Dichlor methyl ether 
Heptane 

Ethylene trichloride 
Hydrogen sulfide 
Trimethylene 
Methyl ether 
Methylamine 
Trimethylamine 
Dimethylamine 
Methyl ethyl ether 
Ethyl ether 
Dichormethane 
Carbon disulphide 
Dethylamine 
Acetone 

Methy] alcohol 
Hexane 

Carbon tetrachloride 
Ethyl! alcohol 
Benzene 

Propy] alcohol 
Triethylamine 





Taylor, R. S.: Heat Operated Refrigerating Machines of the 
Absorption Type, Refrigerating Engineer 17:136 (May) 1929. 


Table II includes a list of the present day 


refrigerants. 


Refrigerant 
—Carbon Dioxide 
Ethane 
°Ammonia 
Propane 
°Methyl Chloride 
°Sulfur Dioxide 
“Isobutane 
°Butane 
°Ethyl Chloride 
~Dichloromethane 

Dichloroethylene 
~Trichloroethylene 


Table II 


Symbol 
CO2 
CoH6 
NH3 
Cs3Hs 
CH3Cl 
SO. 
C4Hio 
C4Hio 
CoH;Cl 
CH2Cle 
CeH2Cle 
C2HCls 


This is the list of refrigerants mentioned in the Safety Code for 
Mechanical Refrigeration sponsored by the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers. 
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Those refrigerants marked with a circle are used 
chiefly in the small household units. The ones marked 
with a dash are high boiling refrigerants used for air 
conditioning. One other quite recent refrigerant may 


be added to this list. It is dichlorodifloromethane. 
Its boiling point lends it to use in the small machine. 
Since the application of chemical refrigerants (that 
is refrigerants other than ice, water, and air) to all 
phases of our industrial and domestic life, the re- 
quirements for a refrigerant have vastly changed. 
All the refrigerants in common use are toxic substances 
so if we are to have them in our home we must know 
their properties. Their regulation becomes a health 
problem of first magnitude. Before the advent of the 
small machine the specifications for a refrigerant dealt 
only with its physical characteristics. Today the 
chemical and physiological properties are of at least 
as much importance. Also its cost of production must 
be considered. 
Now what 
refrigerant ? 

1. It must be non-corrosive. 

2. The larger its latent heat the more possi- 
bility of its being efficient. 

3. Its boiling point must be such that it can 
be liquified and vaporized without great 
pressure or excessive vacuum. 

4. It should be non-toxic. 

5. It should be non-flammable. 

6. It should be non-explosive. 

7. It should have a characteristic odor. 

8. It should lend itself to detection of leaks. 

9. It should be stable. 

10. It should be incapable of forming toxic or 
obnoxious substances if exposed to flame. 


are the characteristics of the ideal 


11. It should have a low cost of production. 


We have here a list of chemical, physical, and phy- 
siological characteristics for the ideal refrigerant to 
approach. It is a very large order, and we can safely 
say that the ideal refrigerant, like the ideal gas or 
ideal solution, is purely a figment of the imagination. 
If we attempt to rate the chemical substances that 
can be used as refrigerants we find that they all fail 
in at least one particular. They are all toxic and cause 
discomfort and even death if in sufficient concentra- 
tion. Even carbon dioxide is harmful. Air and water 
are not possible because of improper boiling points 
and hence require excessive pressure on the one hand 
to cause liquifaction, and high vacuum on the other. 
We can construct a table of the substances whose 
boiling points and critical temperatures enable them 
to be used easily and economically as refrigerants in 
household units and state the qualifications we have 
outlined. We will have seven substances in our table 
if we include the latest discovered refrigerant di- 
chlorodifloromethane. 
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We may arrange a table and rate our refrigerants 
from one to seven in regard to certain characteristics. 
One is the best rating owing to a specific property. 


Dichloro- 


Carbon Ethyl Methyl Sulphur difloro- 
Ammonia Butane Dioxide Chloride Chloride Dioride medAthane 
Immediate toxic 6 1 2 3 5 7 1 
effects 
Delayed toxic 1 1 1 1 7 1 1 
effects 
Flammability 4 7 1 6 5 1 1 
Efficiency 2 5 6 2 4 1 3 
Pressure 6 2 7 1 4 3 5 
developed 
19 16 17 13 25 13 11 
Journal of the American Medical Association, June 7, 1930. Vol. 94, 


pp. 1832-1838 and 1842 and 1843. 


We see that none of these substances has a perfect 
rating. 





Foreign News 


National polities and international finance overshadow 
several unusual events in English chemical industry in October. 
Premier MacDonald, ‘‘man without a party”’ finds it imperative 
to secure mandate for his National Government and general 
elections are held Tuesday, October 27. 

Lord Melchett, co-sharing 
with Sir Harry McGowan the 
directorship of I. C. I. policies, 
assumes his late distinguished 
father’s House of Lords seat to 
introduce a Bill, the avowed 
purpose of which is to declare 
a condition of economic strin- 
gency and to empower the Gov- 
ernment to restrict imports so 
far as treaty obligations will 
permit and as may appear 
necessary to restore trade bal- 
ance. While Lord Melchett’s 
Bill is essentially an emergency 
measure, certain it is that 
England, staunch free-trade de- 
fender, will forsake in the very 
near future, her time honored 
policy for one of protection. 

English scientists, chemists and thousands of the general 
public attend the Faraday celebration (rotogravure section). 
“Wizard of the benzene ring,” is suitably honored as one of 
the really great founders of the modern sciences of physics and 
chemistry. Coinciding with this outstanding event is the cen- 
tenary meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

England suffers an irretrievable loss in death of J. W. Hinchley, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at the Imperial College of 
Science, more responsible in England for the organization of 
chemical engineering as a distinct profession than any other 
individual, he was personally known to hundreds of the chemical 
profession in this country and Canada. 





Lord Melchett favors 
protection 


Chemical Prices Uncertain 


‘English chemical prices are uncertain with the pound fluc- 
tuating widely but, generally speaking, they are higher. Producer 
are hesitating to contract ahead. One encouraging sign is the 
definite increase in demand from consuming centers and the 
rise in exports. Cosach announces prices similar to those for the 
United States, but exchange uncertainty makes it difficult to 
compare prices. 


European Zine Cartel decides upon additional 5% reduction 
in production, making total curtailment 50%. 
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Synthetic Acetic Acid 


Recent Patents Point to the Possibility of Using 
Several Raw Materials Other Than Acetylene 


By Dr. Charles E. Mullin* 


and 


Dr. Howard L. Hunter 


N THE following re- 

view of the patents 

covering the manufac- 
ture of synthetic acetic 
acid, from materials other 
than acetylene and carbide, 
the patents are arranged in 
approximately the same 
order in which they were 
discussed in the previous 
paper. 





The Conversion of 
Ethyl Acetate 


British Patent No. 274, 
076, July 1, 1927; and 
French Patent No. 636,781, 
June 28, 1927, to the Holz- 
verkohlungs-I ndustrie 
A.-G., cover the produc- 
tion of concentrated acetic acid or a mixture of acetic 
acid and acetic anhydride from ethyl acetate. The 
ethyl acetate vapor is passed through a quartz tube 
heated to 600°C., containing a metallic phosphate 
other than iron phosphate, such as copper or silver 
phosphate. It is claimed that 98 per cent yields of 
99 per cent acetic acid and some ethylene are obtained. 
It is specified that contact with iron compounds must 
be avoided. 


The Reaction of Formaldehyde With 
Carbon Monoxide 
British Patent No. 334,207, May 27, 1929, to 
British Celanese, Ltd., 8. J. Green, and R. Handley, 
covers the preparation of acetic acid by heating a 
mixture of carbon monoxide and formaldehyde vapor 
to 300 to 400° C at a pressure of 100 to 300 atmos- 
pheres. The presence of phosphoric acid, with or 





*Dr. Mullin and Dr. Hunter conclude their review of synthetic acetic acid 
patents. Dr. Mullin is professor of chemistry, Clemson College, Dr. Hunter 
18 assistant professor. 
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Dr. Charles E. Mullin in his laboratory at Clemson College 
center of scientific investigation for southern textile 
industry 


without the addition of 
copper compounds, is de- 
sirable. Aqueous formal- 
dehyde may be used. 


The Isomerisation of 
Methyl Formate 


British Patent No. 259, 
641, June 13, 1925; and 
United States Patent No. 
1,697,109, January 1, 1929, 
to H. Dreyfus, cover the 
conversion of methyl for- 
mate into acetic acid by 
bringing methyl formate 
rapor, under pressure and 
at a relatively high tem- 
perature, into contact with 
a catalyst at 250 to 400° C. 
The vapor is continuously 
isomerised to acetie acid» which distils off and is 
separated from the resulting vapor mixture by frac- 
tional condensation. The optimum conditions of 
temperature and pressure are 200 to 300° C. and 50 to 
150 atmospheres, respectively. Catalysts such as the 
oxides of copper, tin, lead, or zine, acetates of copper 
or zine; methoxides of tin, zinc, aluminum, ete., or 
mixtures of these with potassium or sodium acetate, 
are specified as suitable for the reaction. 

British Patent No. 319,030, March 16, 1928, to 
H. Dreyfus, covers the preparation of acetic acid or 
acetates from dimethyl ether and carbon monoxide. 
The reaction is brought about in the presence of 
sodium methylate or ethylate or alkali formates at 
100 to 300 atmospheres and 300 to 400°C. The 
catalyst is preferably supported on coke or graphite. 
This process may be combined with the production of 
dimethyl ether. For this purpose, a mixture of 
methanol and sulfuric acid are heated together to 
produce dimethyl ether, and carbon monoxide passed 
through the hot reaction mixture. The presence of 
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water is stated to favor the production of free acetic 
acid; the absence of water in the presence of an excess 
of dimethyl ether to favor the formation of methyl 
acetate. The methyl acetate formed may be saponi- 
fied to give acetic acid and methanol or dimethy] ether. 

British Patent No. 310,438, January 23, 1928, to 
J. Y. Johnson for the I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., 
covers the use of aluminum chloride at 30 to 60° C. or 
boron fluoride or chloride at 180° C., in the absence of 
air, as catalysts for the pressure reaction of methyl 
ether and carbon monoxide. 

British Patent No. 226,248, June 22, 1923; and 
United States Patent No. 1,704,965, March 12, 1929, 
to H. Dreyfus, cover the preparation of acetic acid by 
the reaction of methane with either carbon monoxide 
or dioxide under 5 to 100 atmospheres or higher 
pressures. ‘The temperature is kept below 500° C. 
and either hydrogenation catalysts, such as iron, 
nickel, cobalt, palladium, platinum, palladium black, 
platinum black, copper, etc., or metallic carbonates of 
the type of nickel carbonate, which dissociate with the 
liberation of carbon dioxide at temperatures between 
100 and 500° C., may be used. 

British Patent No. 262,832, June 13, 1925, to 
H. Dreyfus, covers the reaction of equimolar mixtures 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide at temperatures of 
350 to 450°, preferably 200 to 300° C. and at pres- 
sures up to 200 atmospheres, generally 50 to 150. 
The reaction is carried out in the presence of sub- 
stances capable of forming acetates which decompose 
with the formation of acetic acid at the temperature 
employed. These substances are used alone when 
they are suitable, and in other cases they are used 
together with chemicals which assist reactions forming 
oxygenated organic compounds. Suitable catalysts 
are the oxides of tin, copper, etc., copper acetate, 
methoxides of aluminum, etc. 

British Patent No. 317,808, May 18, 1928, to the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., covers the reaction of 
gaseous mixtures containing the oxides of carbon and 
either hydrogen gas, or a gas containing a larger pro- 
portion of hydrogen than carbon monoxide. A 
pressure of 20 atmospheres is specified, and the 
catalyst is a mixture of an element from the first sub- 
group of the periodic table and a large quantity of an 
element of the eighth periodic group, preferably from 
the iron family. The further addition of less than 
5 per cent of a metal forming a difficulty reducible 
oxide is advised. 

French Patent No. 681,958, January 11, 1929, to 
the Societe Francaise De Catalyse Generalisee, covers 
the catalytic preparation of acetic acid from carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. It states that nickel, 
chromium or cobalt, either alone or mixed, as metals, 
oxides or carbonates, or the preceding mixed with 
manganese carbonate, are suitable catalysts for this 
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reaction. Where a mixture of metals is employed, 
they must be in the form of alloys. 

German Patent No. 275,049, February 21, 1913, to 
J. Behrens, provides for the conversion of ethylenic 
compounds, isolated from distillation gases, into 
acetic acid by reaction with carbon dioxide. The 
gases are mixed and heated to about 400°C. The 
aldehyde produced is oxidized to acetic acid. It is 
claimed that about 75 per cent of the ethylene is con- 
verted into acetaldehyde by this process. 

United States Patent No. 1,315,543, September 9, 
1919, to G. O. Curme, assignor to the Union Carbide 
Company, covers the preparation of acetaldehyde by 
passing ethylene into a solution of a suitable mercury 
salt. This is subjected to anodic oxidation in aqueous 
solution. The acetaldehyde is removed by continuous 
distillation. 

United States Patent No. 1,315,546, September 9, 
1919, to the same Company and inventor as the pre- 
ceding, covers the prolonged anodic oxidation of the 
aldehyde produced by the above reaction. 


The Synthesis of Acetic Acid from Methanol 


British Patent No. 264,558, June 13, 1925; and 
United States Patent No. 1,745,659, January 14, 1930, 
to H. Dreyfus, cover a process for the preparation of 
acetic acid by the reaction of methanol and carbon 
monoxide. Equimolar mixtures of the two com- 
pounds are heated to below 450° C., and preferably 
to 200 to 300° C., at pressures to above 200 atmos- 
pheres, generally 50 to 150. A catalyst is employed 
which is capable of forming acetates which decompose 
with the formation of acetic acid below 400 to 450° C., 
and preferably at 200 to 300°C. The oxides of 
copper, tin, lead, and zinc; copper or zine acetate; 
zinc, aluminum, or tin methoxide, etc., either alone 
mixed, are specified as being suitable for the reaction. 
The operation is continuous and the catalyst is auto- 
matically regenerated. 

British Patent No. 268,845, November 7, 1925, to 
H. Dreyfus, covers a process similar to the above, 
except that the reaction takes place at atmospheric . 
pressure. 

British Patent No. 283,989, July 20, 1926; and 
French Patents No. 637,763, July 16, 1927, and No. 
669,370, February 8, 1929, to H. Dreyfus, cover the 
preparation of acetic acid or methyl acetate by heating 
methanol and carbon monoxide in the presence of an 
inorganic acid or an inorganic acid containing an 
organic group, such as sulfonic acid, or of a cor- 
responding acid salt. The reaction takes place at 
300 to 400° C. at atmospheric pressure, but pressures 
up to or above 300 atmospheres are preferred. Suit- 
able catalysts are the various phosphoric acids, boric, 
arsenic and phosphomolybdie acids, and acid alu- 
minum phosphate, either in the liquid or solid state, or 
distributed on a carrier, such as coke or graphite. 
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British Patent No. 317,867, February 22, 1928, to 
the British Celanese Company and H. F. Oxley, 
specifies that in the previously described patent, the 
activity of the catalyst may be increased by the 
addition of copper or a copper compound, such as 
cuprous phosphate. The reaction is effected in a 
vessel inert to phosphoric acid. 

British Patent No. 320,457, August 16, 1928, to 
J. Y. Johnson for the I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., 
specifies that in the production of acids and esters 
from methanol and carbon monoxide, by the method 
described in British Patent No. 283,989, a catalyst 
should be used which does not sinter or melt under the 
conditions of the reaction, which contains a difficulty 
reducible metallic oxide, and less than two equiva- 
lents of an inorganic acid. Examples are given of 
chromium metaphosphate with 5 per cent of free acid, 
cerium metaphosphate with 8 to 10 per cent of free 
acid, or a 9 to 1 mixture of cerium and aluminum 
metaphosphates with 0.5 to 1 per cent of free acid. 

British Patent No. 323,475, September 1, 1928, to 
J. Y. Johnson, of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., 
specifies that in the production of acetic acid by the 
method of British Patent No. 320,457, it is advan- 
tageous to increase the etfective area of the catalyst by 
the removal of one or more constituents. An example 
is given of the removal of aluminum or antimony, as 
the chloride, by heating the catalyst in a stream of 
phosgene or chlorine. Water, ammonia, ete., may be 
driven off by heating in a vacuum in order to avoid 
fusion of the catalyst. 

British Patent No. 323,512, of the same date and to 
the same patentee, covers the addition of activators, 
such as metallic halides to aid the reaction. The 
halides specified are sodium chloride, potassium 
fluoride or iodide. 

British Patent No. 271,589, March ‘12, 1926; 
United States Patent No. 1,679,994, August 7, 1928; 
and Canadian Patent No. 273,715, September 6, 1927, 
to Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates, Ltd., P. A. Smith, 
and H. G. Smith, cover the reaction of methanol vapor 
with sodium formate under hydrogen pressure at 200 
to 300° C. Potassium formate or water is added to 
hold the formate in a molten condition. 
stated that the gases tapped from a methanol syn- 
thesis plant, containing methanol vapor, hydrogen, 
and carbon monoxide, may be made to react under 
pressure with caustic alkali or an alkali carbonate at 
240°C. Some liquid 


It is also 


a temperature not exceeding 
phase must always be present. 
German Patent No. 223,208, November 17, 1908, to 
E. A. and J. Behrens, covers the catalytic oxidation of 
ethyl alcohol to acetaldehyde by means of air in the 
presence of a contact substance, such as platinum or 
some platinized material. The aldehyde is separated 
by fractional distillation, aqueous sulfuric acid is 
added: to inerease-its electrical conductivity, and the 
aldehyde oxidized electrolytically to acetic acid. 
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German Patent No. 229,854, June 15, 1909; and 
British Patent No. 28, 839, December 12, 1910, are 
additions to the previously described patent to the 
same inventors. They specify that in the manufacture 
of acetic acid from alcohol, a mixture of acetaldehyde 
and alcohol is obtained by the action of zine oxide, or 
any other suitable metallic oxide, on ethyl alcohol. 
The aldehyde is isolated and oxidized by means of an 
equivalent amount of oxygen, introduced under 
pressure. 

German Patent No. 287,360, June 19, 1913, to 
J. Behrens, states that the oxidation of acetaldehyde 
is accelerated by the addition of a small amount of 
water in the presence of catalyst, such as iron acetate. 
Ultra-violet light is also claimed to aid the reaction. 

French Patent No. 383,595, January 12, 1907; and 
British Patent No. 726, January 11, 1908, to C. H. 
Jacob, cover the oxidation of alcohol by allowing it to 
fall slowly over diaphragms supporting a mass of 
porous lead, produced by the electrochemical action 
of aluminum on potassium plumbite. After oxidation 
to aldehyde by the lead, the liquid drops slowly into 
the positive compartment of an electrolytic cell where 
it is oxidized to acetic acid. The acetic acid then 
passes into the negative compartment containing 
sodium hydroxide, where it forms sodium acetate. 
The heavy solution of sodium acetate is drawn off at 
the bottom and recovered by crystallization. 

An addition to the preceding patent, September 27, 
1907, specifies that alcoholic liquors, produced by the 
saccharification and fermentation of starchy or other 
substances, may be electrochemically oxidized to 
acetic acid before distillation by the process described 
in the main patent. A catalytic agent and a tempera- 
ture of 40° C. are suggested. 

British Patent No. 238,033, June 4, 1924, to E. B. 
Maxted and B. E. Coke, covers the oxidation of 
alcohol to acetic acid by passing the alcohol vapor 
mixed with air or other oxygen—containing gas over 
various metallic vanadates, preferably tin, heated to 
about 300° C. 

British Patent No. 290,523, November 30, 1927; 
and United States Patent No. 1,666,447, April 17, 
1928, to 8S. Goldschmidt, cover the production of 
acetaldehyde and acetic acid by passing ethyl alcohol 
vapor mixed with air or oxygen over a silver catalyst, 
at a temperature of 380 to 440°C., preferably 400 
to 420°C. 

French Patent No. 650,771, March 12, 1928; and 
British Patent No. 287,064, March 12, 1928, to W. J. 
Hale and W. 8. Haldeman, cover the conversion of 
primary aliphatic alcohols having boiling points below 
350°C. into the corresponding acids. The vapor of 
the alcohol is brought into contact with a reduced 
metal, such as copper, which removes hydrogen and 
converts the alcohol into the aldehyde. This is then 
exposed to a metallic oxide, such as copper oxide, from 
which it takes oxygen to form the acid. 
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Crude Argols, the basis for Tartaric Acid 


ARTARIC acid prices in 1931 have held better 
than prices for citric acid. In the past nine 
months, citrie acid declined nearly twenty-four 

per cent and tartaric about seventeen per cent. From 
many angles a close analogy exists when conditions in 
both markets are compared. In several ways striking 
differences are apparent immediately. 

Reference to a price-trend chart appearing in the 
August issue of Chemical Markets (page 158) shows 
that with the turn of the current year citrie acid 
prices started a very noticeable decline with appre- 
ciable losses in February, April and August. A glance 
at the accompanying tartaric acid chart shows that 
up to August the price structure remained fairly 
stationary considering present business ‘conditions 
and the stress of severe competition existing between 
domestic and imported material. Tartarie acid at 
the moment is three and one half cents lower than the 
price prevailing in 1913 and in the major portion 
of 1914. 

The situation surrounding tartaric acid manufacture 
and marketing has been highly controversal for several 
years. In this it is similar to the status of citric 
previous to 1929. Unlike citric, no new, outstanding 
development in manufacture, revolutionary in char- 
acter, has been perfected in this country. Conse- 
quently, imported tartaric still supplies a portion of 
present need and it seems quite likely it will continue 
to do so for some time to come. Domestic producers 
of both of these important organic chemicals have 
faced the resources of foreign manufacturers combined 
ina strong cartel. A splendid piece of original research 
resulting in the present fermentation process of 
manufacturing citric acid has liberated us in one 
instance, but as yet we are somewhat dependent upon 
foreign markets for tartaric acid, and almost entirely 
for the raw materials from which the acid is produced. 

Little change has been made in the original method 
of producing tartaric acid. The name tartaric is 
derived from the Arabic ‘“‘tartir’”—a deposit. In the 
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How Prohibition and a Cartel 
Affect Our 


Tartaric Acid Industry 


manufacture, or more correctly, in the ageing of wine 
a deposit called “‘argols’”’ is gradually built up on the 
sides of the huge casks. At intervals this is removed 
and sold as raw material for the manufacture of 
tartaric acid and cream of tartar. The sludge forming 
at the bottom is also a source and is generally known 


as “‘lees.”’ 


Chemically both argols and lees consist 
principally of crude acid potassium tartrate (60-85° %). 
The lees or argols is dried at 110°C., usually in a rotary 
kiln drier, to stop bacterial decomposition. The 
dried material is then passed through a steam-heated 
ball mill. The resulting product is a fine dry powder. 
Water is then added to form a paste and the mass is 
pumped into tanks where it is treated with calcium 
sarbonate (chalk) and calcium sulfate, converting the 
tartrate into calcium tartrate. The latter is then 
washed with water and treated with sulfuric acid to 
convert the calcium tartrate to tartaric acid. The 
solution is filtered to remove the residue. The filtered 
solution is then concentrated by evaporation in 
vacuum pans. The sludge is passed into granulators 
where the tartaric acid crystalizes and is removed by 
centrifuges. The crystals are redissolved in water 
and treated with keiselguhr and decolorizing carbon. 
Also very small quantities of calcium ferrocyanide 
and barium sulfide are added to remove traces of iron, 
copper and lead which accumulate in the crude acid 
during the process. The most delicate part of the 
entire manufacturing operation is that of the first 
treatment of the argol with lime and calcium sulfate. 
A very close check must be maintained on the acid 
content of the raw material. The two reactions which 
take place in this first manufacturing stage are as 
follows: 


(1) 2KHC4,H4Og+ Ca(OH): = K2C4H 40g +CaCyH Og +2H20 
(2) KeC4H4Og+CaSO, =CaC +H sf Ye ot K2SO,4 


Calcium chloride may be used instead of calcium 
sulfate with the same results. A second comparatively 
difficult step is the treatment of calcium tartrate with 
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sulfuric acid to form tartaric acid. Usually 60 per 
cent acid is employed and samples are withdrawn 
from time to time, 5 c.c. being added to 50 c.c. of 
calcium chloride solution and heated on a water bath. 
When a faint white precipitate is formed after ten 
minutes it is taken as an indication of the presence of 
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On Sept. 26 domestic produc:rs reduced the price to 264c and on 
Oct. 15, importers lowered the price to 26c 


a trace (0.2 per cent) free sulfuric acid and a sufficient 
quantity of calcium tartrate is added to completely 
neutralize this slight excess. In the stage where the 
concentrated solution of tartaric acid is passed into 
the evaporators (usually multiple effect evaporators) 
three distinct crops of crystals are obtained at 30°, 
43? and 54° Be. 

The pathway of domestic producers of tartaric acid 
has not been strewn with roses. Having little or no 
control over raw materials they had been handicapped 
at the very beginning, being forced in many instances 
to buy raw material from the same countries and often 
from the same individuals who were making desperate 
efforts to supply this market with the finished product. 

Previous to Prohibition this country did possess 
a small wine producing industry, situated mainly in 
California. With the advent of the dry law manu- 
facturers were forced to bring in additional crude 
argols and lees from abroad from the wine producing 
countries such as Italy, France, Northern Africa and 
to a lesser degree from Argentina. By a curious twist 
in the framing of our tariff laws manufacturers of 
tartaric acid were forced to pay a five cent tax on 
crude material to add to their manufacturing costs 
despite the fact that no domestic wine industry 
existed. 

The normal domestic consumption of acid in this 
country is estimated at six to eight million pounds. 
A moment’s consideration of the comparison of 1929 
and 1930 import figures show clearly how competitive 
the domestic and imported materials are. Imports 
in 1930 amounted to 2,912,000 pounds valued at 
$799,000 against 2,220,000 pounds in 1929 valued at 
$689,000. Comparative figures for the shipments 
into the United States from the two countries that are 
practically the sole source of importations are: Ger- 
many, 2,229,000 pounds in 1930, and 1,540,000 pounds 
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in 1929; Italy, 659,000 pounds in 1930, and 553,000 
pounds in 1929. The much greater importance of 
Germany over Italy in the matter of imports into this 
country is explained by factors in this country as 
being merely a subterfuge of the tartaric acid cartel 
to confuse the tariff question in this country at the 
time of the hearings which lead up to the adoption 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Foreign producers were 
given ample warning of impending tariff changes. In 
1928 at the insistence of acid and cream of tartar 
manufacturers the Tariff Commission undertook a 
survey of foreign and domestic costs looking to a 
change in the six cent rate by means of presidental 
proclamation. There is little question but what Italy 
is the low cost producer. 

The ebb and flow in the volume of crude potassium 
bitartrate imported since 1914 is given below: 


Argols, Crude Tartar, Wine Lees or Partly Refined 


Bitartrate 
Pounds Dollars 
1 OA ne ORR E ARIPO SLeReRN FAS CART oe 23,810,048 $2,654,618 
ANS RoE od Sub he nee ate Re a ae 28,814,957 3,122,326 
"|, aE PP RE yal A 87 34,602,184 5,233,516 
(0: (ae A a PO Oe 24,142,073 3,886,854 
‘oA ae Se EEN shee, PRERCOR nee Ps 30,364,538 5,312,836 
Oc! Ee eae Tee ee BE, Laer ONT ed 32,399,932 5,336,939 
MD hs ee her ere ARO 23,578,221 3,282,315 
i i eee mew ES yo. Mirae er Mc 7! 26,569,756 3,042,334 
Bae ees A, bids acter kellons Geet hee aoa 18,744,192 1,216,700 
aa ohn. i ae ie ee ee es 21,949,727 1,738,874 
RE ess Slate 5 2 Rk Gere ia 17,573,935 1,237,653 
PM oe cae OTR lc caeees Sas n 20,646,972 1,387,637 
LO en Te ee CRU aie ae ane 26,260,293 1,789,044 
BN NS ics io en he ee es rhs ae fA 22,411,194 1,749,692 
Rs, ts ode eet ee pea i Oe 20,959,643 1,969,784 
| gh AE Si TD ee Ae es a A 14,151,580 = 1,550,633 
BN he es he a ee re 16,346,824 1,925,012 


The importation of finished tartaric acid is shown 
by pounds and value and also graphically: 


Pounds Dollars 
ME oh ees eee ak rere, Sa 820,105 $273,880 
RIB AN a eee Cee tere 198,873 84,373 
1 | aR eae fee PR Oa Pad. RNR 268,180 162,478 
Co OE tests, Penede RaAiee Sntaie 7 MN A aed Ie 384,262 231,099 
IN 8 fe vee ria went Soe Actas. OR hc Gee : 654,736 447,571 
RROD is ec nh des MRR ee 1,367,103 850,369 
EE ee een Re ie ORE nies Ao 2,317,944 706,733 
Nn Sr hil c's cet ARR ee nd Roti ea a 2,792,163 648,459 
RAMI ore os eaves eames Ol aes See ech 2,438, 129 594,201 
Dt ha cen rien ete ere ee 2,997,233 626,266 
OP RTS reg eS ore einiy Pe 3,472,252 690,979 
MMMM 535. <csiets Eien aey cee ee 2,847,958 578,880 
RU ten nN RO eer ae Bt oun le a 2,250,908 457,727 
Wire Gnd. athe Soe 1,889,277. 514,780 
Ry ees hed ee eer ne Bie 2,220,000 689,000 
els eee ep ee 2,912,000 779,000 


It is readily apparent from the above figures that 
the tendency in 1929 and 1930 in the total amount of 
imports of finished acid was decidedly upward. 
Figures for 1931 are apt to be confusing because of 
depressed business conditions and it is hardly to be 
expected that the changes in the tariff structure made 
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in the middle of 1930 will be shown in their true 
perspective until such time as conditions again 
approach a normal demand. 

The tariff history of crude potassium bitartrate and 
tartaric acid is interesting and instructive. In the 
Tariff Act of 1909 both tartaric acid and cream of 
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Importations have varied considerably from year to year whereas 
domestic production has maintained a steady pace 


tartar were dutiable at five cents per pound, but this 
rate was reduced to three and a half cents in 1913 for 
the acid and two and a half cents for the salt. The 
Tariff Act of: 1922 again increased the duty on the 
acid to six cents and the salt five cents. Efforts were 
made in 1926 and again in 1928 by domestic producers 
looking to have the six cent rate raised to nine cents, 
the maximum of 50 per cent allowable under the 
flexible provisions of the Tariff Law. While the Tariff 
Commission was still studying the problem in accord- 
ance with the request made in 1928 the hearings were 
started by the Ways and Means Committee. The 
four domestic producers were represented at all of the 
hearings and considerable opposition developed from 
large consumers. Finally in the adopted schedules 
tartaric acid duty was raised from six to eight cents 
while the rate on argols, tartar and wine lees con- 
taining less than 90 per cent and crude calcium 
tartrate was reduced from five per cent to the free list. 
Despite the wide fluctuation in the yearly import 
figures domestic manufacture has shown but very 
little variation. The following figures are taken from 
the Census of Manufactures and represents the total 
production of the four domestic producers. 


Year Tonnage Value 

LL ep aera 5,312,965 $4,262,376 
RR eee 5,868,000 1,544,431 
1925...... 5,498,920 1,541,955 
Gat; « « Ratt aie cis ice: Meeks 5,781,166 1,810,910 
ee a RC a ear a wine 5,906,479 2,059,680 


Like so many other chemicals whose rates were 
considerably altered by the tariff change in 1930 it is 
next to impossible to arrive at any definite conclusions 
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as to the ultimate results such change has had in the 
case of tartaric acid. Normal consumption is un- 
doubtedly higher than sales at the moment. Business 
depression being international in scope foreign pro- 
ducers must be looking at the American market with 
more than usual keen desire of attainment to offset 
the very noticeable losses in other fields. The arrange- 
ment between the German and Italian producers 
seemingly is working out very effectively. From the 
following figures giving the complete details of Italy’s 
exports for the past three full years it is seen that 
Italy is refraining from shipping into Germany. Also 
it is reported on reliable authority that the major part 
of the exports to the United States have been placed 
in German producers hands. 


1930 1929 1928 
Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 

Belgium...... ie 73 64 72 
Bulgaria........ 4 30 39 
Czechoslovakia. . . 139 116 69 
Denmark. . 00. -%s... 12 5 8 
PRan6@... 265.5 523 517 328 
Germany........... 7 49 66 
United Kingdom...... 673 621 AT7 
GROCERS... 5 5 ccc ces 5 50 96 99 
INORWERG es 5 cscs 6 ob 50s 8 8 6 
Holland: ....... .. 32 17 22 
Roumania....... 118 172 136 
SOT: 2a a a ee ee 25 87 159 
Sweden...... : 5 5 13 
Switzerland........... 74 82 35 
RUSEOW. . . 2oc¢si2 20 24 34 
BCC Aen a eae 106 75 50 
British India.......... 111 111 130 
Dutch East Indies... . . 13 5 13 
WPRMNRINO@ e528 oe co eclk ok. 14 11 43 
tt Ae eee 83 187 29 
RUN ae 0 bras cls! 5 6 45 
AYGONUMG RS. 0.55)... 854 1,141 1,036 
13 re ae ee 28 39 42 
Canada..... 5 10 24 
ol A Ce ae Z 7 6 l 
OME): Sion ee es 6 28 25 
LAS J, oe 310 284 214 
Uruguay...... or 42 36 26 
Other Countries... .... 267 275 221 
WORM sees keels 3,612 4,110 3,463 


One significant result of the present competitive 
position is an appreciable lessening in the difference 
between domestic and imported prices. At the be- 
ginning of the current year domestic crystals were 
selling at 33 cents against 31 cents for imported. This 
differential was maintained in the face of two reduc- 
tions in prices for both up to the middle of August 
when the gap was narrowed to one cent and in the 
present month (September) it was further reduced to 
a half cent. 

Few changes of any great importance have been 
noted in the past few years. The largest single use of 
course continues to be in the manufacture of baking 
soda compounds and two of the four domestic pro- 
ducers of tartaric acid manufacture primarily for their 
own consumption marketing only what surplus they 
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have. It is said that only a small proportion of tar- 
taric acid is used as such (about eight per cent) and 
that the bulk of tartaric acid finds its way into com- 
merce as cream of tartar and Rochelle Salt. Although 
cream of tartar (acid potassium tartrate) is a salt of 
the acid it is made directly without going through the 


intermediate acid step. 
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Flow sheet of the Baekeland and Peter synthetic process 
































A solution of argol is made and when boiling it is 
treated with milk of lime until slightly alkaline. 
Sodium carbonate is then added and the tartaric acid 
is then all in the form of Rochelle Salt. After being 
purified in about the same way as for the acid the 
clear solution may be concentrated if Rochelle Salt is 
desired or it may be treated with sulfur dioxide and 
reaction three takes place. The precipitated crystals 
are filtered and washed. The reactions taking place 
are as follows: 

(1) 2KHC\H,0.+Ca(OH)2 = 

K2C4H4Og+CaCsH4Og+2H20 

(2) KeCyH4Og+CaCysH40e+ Naz2CO; = 

CaCO3+2KNaC,H 406 

(3) 2KNaC,H4sOg+2S02+2H20 = 

2KHC4,H4Og.+2NaHSO, 


Other uses are in the preparation of effervescent 
medicinal preparations. It is also used in soft drinks 
and confections and in some instances has replaced 
the more expensive citric acid although it is not true 
that these two organic acids are really competitive. 
Some tonnage is consumed by the dyestuffs industry, 
in photographic printing and developing and in the 
dyeing and printing of textiles. The principal salts 
are of course the cream of tartar; (potassium acid 
tartrate) Rochelle Salts, (sodium potassium tartrate) 
and tartar emetic potassium antimony tartrate. 

A great deal of research work has been carried on 
abroad and here looking for a synthetic or fermenta- 
tion process. A number of patents have been granted, 
but as yet none have appeared to be practical from a 
commercial viewpoint. The splendid work done on 
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the fermentation process for the manufacture of citric 
will undoubtedly spur research workers on to renewed 
efforts. 

Perhaps the most feasible process is that known as 
the Baekeland and Peter and described in detail in 
“The Production and Uses of Tartarie Acid” by 
G. Maleom Dyson, Phd.,A.1.C., appearing in the 
Chemical Age (London) April 6, 1929. The flow 
sheet of the process is shown above. The process is 
rather complicated. It is based on rather involved 
electrolytic operations and also high pressures. 


Association News 


Third International Bituminous Coal Conference to be held 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Nov. 16 to the 21st, will be 
featured by a number of valuable papers of a chemical nature. 
Rapidly the belief is gaining ground that the only solution for 
the soft coal industry lies in widening the scope of industrial 
application of chemical knowl- 
edge. So diverse are the troubles 
that beset the industry that it 
has utterly failed to share in the 
last three eras of national pros- 
perity. 
gram is then an admirable one 


Such a chemical pro- 


under the circumstances. Among 
the chemical papers to be pre- 
sented are: Dr. Friedrich Bergius 
Germany, ‘Early History of 
Hydrogenation”, Charles J. 
Brand, ‘‘The Fertilizer Industry 
as an Outlet for Coal and Its 
Derivatives’, A. C. Fieldner 
and J. D. Davis, ‘““The Relation 
of Chemical and Physical Tests 
of Coal to Coking Properties and By-Product Yields.’’ Dr. L. V. 
Redman, A. C. 8S. president-elect and 1931 Grasselli medalist 
will also speak on a subject to be announced at the meeting. 

Eagle-Picher Lead Co., president, W. E. Maston is elected 
president National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
Atlantic City convention Oct. 8, by 500 of the Association 
membership. 

The most comprehensive discussion ever given of methods for 
testing oxy-acetylene welded joints will be one feature of the 
thirty-second annual convention International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 11, 12, and 13. 

At the weld-test session, Nov. 11 at 8.15 P. M., Prof. H. L. 
Whittemore, U.S. Bureau of Standards will speak on importance 
of tests to welders and to users and makers of welded products. 
There will be a dramatized demonstration of visual and stetho- 
scopic tests; hammer, bending, tension and hardness tests; in- 
visible-ray tests; specific gravity, compression, and internal 
pressure tests. 

Chemical Industry Session, Nov. 13, at 10.00 A. M., will deal 
with high-pressure, high-temperature chemical piping; methods 
of welding the new corrosion-resisting alloys; and welded power 
piping. Charles Gorton, chairman, Uniform Boiler Law Society, 
will explain the use of gas welding under revised A. S. M. E. 
Boiler Code. 

A. C. 8. President, Prof. Moses Gomberg, finishes extended 
lecture tour at Indianapolis, Nov. 10, visiting local sections as 
far west as California. Dr. L. V. Redman, Bakelite vice- 
president, is the Grasselli Medal recipient, Nov. 5, from the 
hands of Dr. D. D. Jackson, Columbia University, professor 
and authority on municipal water supply, for his famous 
paper ‘Research as a Fixed Charge.” 
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Technological Unemployment 


HE Chemical Engineers have a 

timely and important task in their 

study of technological unemploy- 
ment; a subject which at the moment 
will enlist lively interest and call for 
active co-operation. Their task of col- 
lecting data is thus immeasurably 
lightened. 


O* THE Other hand, their interpreta- 
tion of the data must guard against 
the abnormal influences upon employ- 
ment which have been exerting so heavy 
an influence during the past couple of 
years. This will be a very delicate piece 
of analysis in which errors might very 
seriously effect the conclusions. 


HE chemical industries bear a bad 

name as prime instigators of tech- 
nological unemployment, and it is to be 
hoped that this report will make a 
thorough and very serious effort to strike 
affair balance. Ever since the beginning 
of the Machine Age, chemicals in industry 
have been employed to save time and 
labor. From Javalle water for bleaching 
to quick drying lacquers to replace var- 
nish, this has possibly been the major 
economic service performed by chemicals. 
Of late years, chemicals have a new func- 
tion, that of replacing natural materials 
with those of chemical origin. In both 


of these respects chemicals have doubtless 
caused unemployment, but there is on 
the other side of the ledger much to be 
credited in the creation of new industries 
resulting from chemical discoveries. A 
painstaking effort to appraise these chem- 
ical contributions to this modern problem 
would be very much worthwhile. Results 
so definite as to be beyond cavil could 
hardly be hoped for, but appraisals by 
the very distinguished Committee who 
has this work in hand, would be most 
highly interesting. 


HE study of this Committee is going 

to have much more than a timely 
interest. The next industrial era is 
bound to see a tremendous extension of 
chemical processes in all sorts of fabri- 
‘ating fields and a very great expansion 
in the use of chemically manufactured 
raw materials. It would be more than 
useful in charting the course of American 
industry to know as definitely as we are 
able what effect this further chemicaliza- 
tion of manufacturing process is going to 
have upon employment, for the problem 
which is attached is a practical one of far 
reaching effects. Having replied to the 
questionnaire of the Secretary of Labor, 
this Committee should continue its 
studies. 
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SHRIVER PRESSURE DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
FOR SPECIAL PUMPING SERVICE 


per square inch, the Shriver Pressure Diaphragm Pump is the most effi- 

cient and economical pump that can be used. The pump parts may be 
made of a metal specifically suited to resist the destructive action of the 
material pumped. The Shriver Pressure Diaphragm Pump is made in the 
following standard sizes: 34, 6, 15, 30, 40, 65, and 75 gallons per minute 
capacity. 


: the handling of sludges and viscous materials, at pressures up to 100 Ibs. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 


HARRISON - NJ. 
A FILTER PRESS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
































Specifications for Safety 


by Stewart J. Owen, Jr. 


Safety Engineer, National Safety Council 














The National Safety Council's Annual Meeting held in Chicago, October 
thirteenth to sixteenth, was given splendid support by the chemical industry. 
More and more safety is being recognized as a major problem of chemical 


plant management. 


In this issue appears the last of four special articles 


written exclusively for Chemical Markets by engineers of the National Safety 
Council on various phases of the subject of safety together with abstracts of two 
highly valuable papers presented at the Meeting. 


ROGRESSIVE plant managers are putting more 
and more basic engineering into their programs 
to reduce the numbers and the costs of indus- 

trial accidents. This does not mean that the human 
factors that cause many accidents—such as careless- 
ness, ignorance, lack of proper training or placement, 
fatigue and illness—are being neglected. Rather, it is 
being recognized more and more that the very best 
approach toward the control of the human causes of 
accidents is the removal of as many as possible of the 
mechanical causes of accidents. 

Good arguments to support this new engineering 
view of accident control are at hand. First, the very 
best way for the manager of a chemical plant to prove 
to his workers that he sincerely wishes to do all that 
he reasonably can do to make his plant more safe, is to 
start a thorough program to remove the plant mechan- 
ical hazards that his workers usually already know 
about. Second, such a program to remove mechanical 
hazards—even though it may be quite costly, as it 
often is—usually turns out to be a good long-time 
investment for the reduction of direct and indirect 
accident costs. Third, such a mechanical safety 
program always is an efficiency program also, since 
every accident to materials or workers represent an 
efficiency program also, since every accident to 
materials or workers represent an efficiency failure 
which ought to be brought under control and which 
usually can be. 





A New Type of Safety Engineer 


This new viewpoint of the more complete engineer- 
ing control of accidents is bringing to the front a new 
type of safety engineer. Many of the old-time safety 
engineers gives relatively too much attention to mere 
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safety education and the addition of temporary safe- 
guards, and too little attention to a program toward 
a basic removal of hazards. From this viewpoint some 
persons have been so unkind as to charge that en- 
gineers as a group, including a certain percentage of 
safety engineers, with partial responsibility for 
thousands of accidental deaths that might have been 
prevented through the type of control which has been 
called “engineering revision.”’ 

This new term “engineering revision” was first used 
by Lucian W. Cheney one of the pioneers in the indus- 
trial safety movement in the United States. 


Many Factors Enter Into Safety 


“Engineering revision,’ says Dr. Cheney, “was 
devised to include the widest possible application of 
engineering skill to the safety of industrial plants. It 
includes the design and location of the buildings with 
special reference to the necessary connection with 
transportation facilities, ready and safe access to 
every point where workers must go, the provision of 
adequate and properly arranged lighting, the provision 
of machines designed from the safety standpoint, the 
guarding of such machines of faulty design as the 
plant is unfortunate enough to have, the proper 
attention to all dangerous conditions.” 

Under this new kind of safety program the modern 
safety engineer is becoming, in literal fact, an effi- 
ciency engineer. He takes the view that practically 
all industrial accidents can be explained in the terms 
of human or mechanical failure, through causes which 
are largely controllable. 

This new type of safety engineer necessarily must 
be very familiar with all plant operations, since there 
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are no set rules to be followed in a plant engineering 
revision program. The safety engineer must be able 
to recognize and to analyze the hazards of every plant 
department. He must make a careful and complete 
study of all plant operations and of the entire plant 


Save Lives 








Check engineering 
standards for safety 


requirements = a= 


ioe label 
Poster prepared by the National Safety Council to stress the im- 
portance of engineering in the progress towards 
reducing accidents to a minimum 


processes. He must become so familiar with the 
reasons why these hazards exist and how they might 
be controlled that he can talk intelligently about 
these facts with all executives who have power to aid 
him in making the changes that he desires. He should 
become so familiar with all of the chief plant opera- 
tions that he could efficiently take the place of many 
of the operating supervisors and foremen if he sud- 
denly should be invited or if an emergency occurred. 

This new viewpoint of plant accident control 
demands a long time safety program. It demands 
the recognition by the plant manager that accident 
control represents one of the most important features 
of efficient plant management, since accidents usually 
do represent a considerable part of operating expense 
and since a large part of this expense usually can be 
eliminated, as proved by the experience of many 
thousands of plant managers in a wide variety of 
industrial operations. 

This new engineering view of plant safety goes back 
wherever possible to original plant construction plans. 
Where this safety inspection of original plants is not 
possible, the engineering revision program most cer- 
tainly should be followed as regards the safety revision 
of all new plant additions and reconstructions, and the 
safety checking of all new plant equipment before it is 
ordered and again before it is released for plant 
operation. 

The plant manager who develops such an engineer- 
ing revision program should expect the following 
advantageous results: 

1. Maximum plant safety at a minimum cost. 
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2. Certain accident prevention results not obtain- 
able later at any cost. 

3. The easiest method and lowest cost of complying 
with city and state safety requirements. 

4. The easiest compliance with insurance require- 
ments, resulting in premium reduction. 

The safety director who is responsible for such a 
plant program should work out in detail a plan to 
follow. Here are some practical suggestions: 

1. Have a general conference with the manage- 
ment, to discuss the importance of the subject and to 
map out a course to be followed. 

2. Discuss the program in detail with the engineers, 
or the architects at work on any planned construction 
improvement. 

3. Review with them the present working 
specifications. 

4. Get the privilege of advance checking of all 
purchasing orders. 

5. Perhaps visit the plants where the equipment 
which will be used is being manufactured. 

6. Keep in close touch with all construction 
operations. 

7. Arrange to make safety inspections of all new 
plant improvements, and new or repaired equipment 
before it is released for use. 

The safety director, as referred to above, may be an 
executive or a designing engineer on the company 
staff who has been made responsible for this par- 
ticular engineering program. He may be the regular 
company safety engineer or safety director. He may 
be ‘‘an outside”’ consulting engineer; or he may be an 
engineer associated with an insurance company or a 
state department of labor. 

It is very important for the official in charge of the 
safety engineering program to get exactly the right 
kind of start so that he may work in complete harmony 
with the designing and drafting staff. It always is 
good policy to go first to the head of the engineering 
department, rather than to the draftsmen who are 
preparing the drawings or to the specification writers. 
Otherwise it may happen that the safety engineer will 
find that he is “in wrong.” 


Contact With Purchasing Department 


When such a program is under way the safety 
engineer should keep closely in touch with the pur- 
chasing department. He should be called into con- 
ference when this department is planning any kind 
of new construction or alterations which will result in 
the purchase and installation of new equipment. 
Under this plan the experience of the safety man may 
be utilized through the proper selection of materials 
and equipment in such a way as possibly to save his 
company many hundreds and possibly many thou- 
sands of dollars which otherwise might be lost in 
making changes or in adding safeguards at a later 
date, or through permitting the continued use of 
equipment which is hazardous and which must be 
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protected at considerable cost in labor and efficiency. 

The plant or department engineer in charge of such 
improvements may be well acquainted with the effi- 
ciency values of the new construction or equipment. 
But he may not be familiar with the possible accident 
hazards and he may overlook the safety requirements 
of the state and insurance companies. For this 
reason many companies provide that the plant safety 
engineer must approve all blue prints of new construc- 
tion and the specifications for all plant improvements. 


Checking New Machinery 


The safety engineer also should be consulted by the 
purchasing department as to the planning of proper 
safeguards for new machinery which is ordered. 
Manufacturers who have sales outlets in many differ- 
ent states are required to meet such a variety of state 
safety regulations that their standard machine safe- 
guards may not meet the full requirements of a partic- 
ular state or city, or the plant safety standards. Also, 
it sometimes happens that where there is sharp com- 
petition in the sale of new machinery the quoted 
price may not include all necessary safeguards unless 
such safeguards are specifically listed. Most manu- 
facturers in these days desire to incorporate as many 
safeguards as possible into the original design, since 
such improvements also usually have an efficiency 
quality which adds value to the machine. 

In order to be certain that all state and all insurance 
requirements are met for the safeguarding of new 
machines, the safety engineer must be familiar with 
the standard safety regulations of these agencies. For 
this reason there is a growing tendency among modern 
plants to adopt their own carefully worked out plant 
safety codes, based on state and insurance company 
requirements. Asa step toward national standardiza- 
tion of all safety regulations, the American Standards 
Association has prepared a considerable number of 
codes which usually are accepted as authoritative by 
states and by insurance companies. 

The safety engineer should be familiar with all of 








A number of large chemical companies 
find it desirous to supplement the lit- 
erature of the National Safety Council 
with specially prepared booklets 
dealing with specific problems. For 
the smaller manufacturer the Safe 
Practice Booklets are the most authori- 
tative guides and are available to all 
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these codes which relate especially to the hazards of 
his plant. These codes also are supplemented by 
more than 100 Safe Practices Pamphlets which have 
been developed through a period of about 15 years 
under the auspices of the National Safety Council and 
through co-operation with a Conference Committee of 
the leading safety Engineers of the United States and 
in cooperation with trade organizations and individual- 
authorities in the specific field of the investigation. In 
many instances these Safe Practices Pamphlets have 
represented the first general and systematic effort to 
assemble the best practical safe practices relating to a 
specific hazard or a specific industry and are the best 
collection of information now available. In many 
cases these pamphlets have helped to stimulate the 
compilation of national safety codes now accepted as 
official by many states and by governmental 
departments. 

To assist plant safety directors who have the en- 
gineering viewpoint, the National Safety Council in 
co-operation with special authorities and the Con- 
ference Committee of about 75 leading safety engineers 
of the country has prepared a special safe practices 
pamphlet on ‘‘Checking Plans and Specifications for 
Safety.”” This pamphlet has assembled a classified 
check list of possibly a thousand suggestive items to 
aid the safety engineer in planning various kinds of 
plant construction or improvement. 

In new construction the safety engineer first should 
give attention to possible hazards incident to general 
plant layout. He should plan to make the best use of 
natural topography to eliminate hazards from grade 
crossings and elevating of materials. Also, attention 
to natural and artificial drainage for avoidance of 
hazards from muddy roadways and walkways, icy 
roadways and walkways, the flow of hazardous 
liquids, and the proper disposal of industrial waste. 
He should give attention to proper location of drink- 
ing water wells (if any), and the location and protec- 
tion of buildings with serious fire or explosion hazards. 

Most accident hazards relating to new construction 
also relate to future extensions. Among these are 
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POPULAR FALLACIES 0 F INDUS TRY 


ee UR first plant was 


f ss 
built when this ae a. THIS TOWN 
town was just a crossroad. Look at WA S BUILT AR 0 UND 


it now! A prosperous, well-known ; 
commercial center! Why, men, it me OUR PLANT 

was our business that put this town ; WE CANT PULL UP STAKES 
AND LEAVE” (| 


on the map. We can’t pull up stakes 
and leave.” 

This kind of rationalizing is a 
common fallacy—one that capitalizes 
onanoble sentiment—and puts more 
than one set of books “in the red.” 


Old markets shift. New ones 
spring up. Sources of raw material 
change. Transportation charges eat 
up profits. And the ideal plant-loca- 
tion of grandfather’s day becomes 
hopelessly off-center. 

When a business finds itself face 
to face with such conditions, it 
gathers no strength from sugar-pills 
of sentiment. It needs more drastic 
treatment. Frequently, the only 
remedy is RELOCATION —a new 
plantin the center of today’s market. 

Austin Engineers have helped 
many progressive firms adjust their 
businesses to a redrafted industrial 
map. With 53 years of engineering 
experience . . . with 17 offices from 
Coast to Coast ... with proven ability 
in the application of NEW IDEAS 
to the needs of modern industry... 
Austin Engineers are equipped to 
help you cope with your individual 


problems. cannot be over estimated. Why not your business NOW and for years 


In these times no one can afford grant Austin a brief interview to come? Use the memo below to get 
to overlook possible opportunities. which may bring you ideas that “The Return Trip to Profits” a 
The value of the outside viewpoint will have an important bearing on brief discussion of ways and means. 


T HE AUS TIN COMPAN Y 


Engineers and Builders « ; Cleveland 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DETROIT BOSTON NEWARK ST.LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO Tne LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 
AUSTIN METHOD 
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many possible hazards relating to railroads, 
roadways, footways, fences. There are many possible 
hazards relating to pipe lines for the conveying of 
water, steam, oil, fuel, gas, chemicals, ammonia, ete. 
These hazards may come from frost; by mechanical 
injury from such causes as excessive pressure from 
within, underground lines too close to surface, ete. 
There are special hazards relating to improper mark- 
ings of lines and valves, lack of proper clearance from 
underground pipe lines and overhead lines. Pre- 
cautions should be taken for the proper location of 
valves, which may involve hazards relating to ladders 
or stairs, and platforms for safe access; shutoff valves 
accessible in case of fire or explosion; the extension of 
valve stems through walls to safe places; and proper 
valve indicators. Other possible hazards in this 
classification are valve pits, as related to good con- 
struction and ventilation. Valves also should be 
properly located as regards the proximity of high 
pressure lines to lines not designed to carry high 
pressure; and the provision of reducing and safety 
valves is important. Other problems are proper auto- 
matic valves for shutting off fuel lines to furnaces if 
the fuel supply should fail; and safe draining in case 
of overflow. 

There are many safety problems relating to build- 
ings, including walls, roofs and roof trusses, structures 
and floors, provisions for cleaning floors if hazardous 
materials are handled on them, avoidance of ledges to 
catch dust, proper exits to meet fire and other emer- 
gencies, safe stairways, proper rails to lessen fall 
hazards, and permanent ladders and platforms to give 
access to out of way places. 

There are important problems relating to heat and 
ventilation, including temperature and humidity con- 
trol, effect of doors and elevator shafts in avoiding 
drafts on persons, and the effect of boilers in the heat- 
ing and ventilation problem. 

Other important problems are proper lighting of 
buildings; safety and health problems which relate 
to lockers, toilets, washrooms and drinking water; 
power supply; and safety problems relating to eleva- 
tors, cranes, derricks and hoists, conveyors, mechani- 
cal power and transmission. 

There are some important safety suggestions relat- 
ing to exhaust systems: 


(a) Catch dust and fumes at source and do not permit 
handling of materials in the open, or handling poisonous 
substances unnecessarily. 

(b) Properly designed hoods. 

(c) Correct size and layout of pipes; avoidance of sharp 
bends. 

(d) Proper size of fan. 

(e) Collector or trap at discharge. 

(f) Discharge outside of workroom and where no nuisance 
is created. 

(g) Protection against static or other sparks if combustible 
dust is handled: 

1. Explosion doors in ducts (fire damper.) 

(h) Use of separate room or building for dangerous 
processes. 

(i) Provision for testing system. 
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Here is another suggestive check list for a chemical 
plant or department: 


A. Possibility of explosions. 


1. In tanks and portable containers for volatile 
liquids. 

2. In special apparatus wherein sudden violent re- 
actions may occur. 

3. Because of close proximity to open flames or 
sparking electrical equipment. 

4. Because of static electricity in belts and flow of 
powdered material or liquid. 

5. Because of excessive pressure (in stills, blow cases 
and autoclaves.) 


B. Control of chemicals or other hazardous 
materials. 


1. Valves and cocks to indicate whether open or 
closed. 

2. Pipe lines arranged so they can be easily traced. 

3. Pipe lines painted or marked distinctively. 

4. Adequate provision of indicators such as ther- 
mometers, pressure gauges, and sight glasses. 

5. Important control valves to be placed within 
reach of operator and not so widely separated that 
he must lose valuable time reaching them in an 
emergency. 

6. Sufficient number of valves where a single valve 

giving way would cause hazard. 

Safety cut-offs (pipe joints that may be easily 

disconnected) at points where the accidental in- 

troduction of a chemical would cause a violent 
reaction. 


“J 


8. Hoods or shields above valve stems conveying 
acids or other corrosive liquids under pressure. 

9. Catch-basin or drip for tanks or other containers 
holding corrosive liquids. 


C. Apparatus having explosion possibilities not 
placed too close to important structural supports. 

D. Showers for workers if burned. 

It is assumed, of course, that the safety engineer 
of a chemical plant should develop a check list which 
applies to his own specialized operations. Such a 
check list may be gradually developed and will become 
invaluable when there are new plant constructions or 
improvements. 


Equipment Bulletins 


Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
City, reprint of an article, “X-Ray Examination of Welded 
Pressure Vessel Seams’”’ by A. J. Moses, superintendent, Hedges- 
Walsh-Weidner, Chattanooga, Tenn., appearing in ‘‘Combus- 
tion” magazine. 

Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, Number 4 of Volume 4, 
“The Laboratory” contains a very short interesting description 
of the evolution of the microscope. 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 150 page catalog of 
“Vim” efficiency drives together with a wealth of engineering 
data. A particularly valuable contribution to the bookshelf of 
engineers and plant operating officials. 

Quigey Co., 56 W. 45 St., N. Y. City, new attractive 4 page 
leaflet describes Pyro-Mortar, a dry refractory cement. 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Olney Post Office, Philadelphia, has 
just released Bulletin 149a, describing new high vacuum pump 
for all vacuum purposes. Contains detailed engineering data. 
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Safe Disposal of 


Industrial Chemical Wastes* 


By E. B. Besselievre' 


clear skies for clear vision are the natural 

heritage of mankind. Any encroachment upon 
these prerogatives is not consistent with the spirit of 
true civilization. The dangers to health attributable 
to industrial pollution are legion, and in this paper 
one cannot do more than give a brief resume of these 
dangers and a suggestion as to their remedy. 

Industrial wastes are discharged in three general 
forms: solids, gases, liquids. Each of these has its 
definite effect on the health and comfort of those 
resident nearby. There is a fourth sub-class of 
wastes that are chiefly liquid, but carry a certain 
proportion of solids, both components being deleterious 
in different ways. It is best to take each one of these 
classes separately and consider the sources and com- 
ponents, and their effect. 

Solid wastes are usually the scraps remaining from 
the process work in the plant, or by-products of the 
plant. Some are thrown out in a solid form and 
remain stable, the problem of their final disposal 
being a place to put them out of sight. Combustible 
wastes in the solid form may be readily burned in 
municipal or private refuse incinerators. Some solid 
wastes, such as saw mill refuse, may readily be used 
as fuel. Usually, also wastes of this type may be 
suitably disposed of by dumping in low spots and 
covering with earth. 


pr air to breathe, pure water to drink and 


Decomposable Wastes Dangerous 


Wastes of a solid nature, that are in themselves 
decomposable or contain decomposable elements, are 
a far more serious problem and require different 
handling. If such wastes are allowed to lie around 
in uncovered piles, they will soon cause obnoxious 
odors and arouse complaints and causes of civil action. 
Organic solid wastes may be adequately disposed of 
in some instances by putting them in closed receptacles 
and allowing them to undergo their natural process 


‘Sanitary Engineer, The Dorr Co. 
*Abstracts from paper read before National Safety Council Meeting. 
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of decomposition. Under certain circumstances, such 
solid wastes in the process of this digestion produce 
a large volume of gas. This gas has a high calorific 
value and may be utilized in producing power or used 
as fuel under boilers, ete. 

Solid wastes, such as slag from furnaces, scraps of 
iron and other metal, tailings from metallurgical 
operations, may be disposed of as fill. If this is done 
sensibly, low, swampy places may be reclaimed and 
be the source of considerable revenue for factory sites. 
Judicious piling of this material to a height consistent 
with the surrounding ground elevation will neither 
cause obstructions to traffic nor be obnoxious to the 
eye, and, on the other hand, may open up new avenues 
of approach to land developments, thus saving time 
for those who reside or work in the vicinity. A note- 
worthy example of this type of disposal of a solid 
waste is at the plant of the Martin Dennis Company, 
at Kearney, N. J., where, by means of a system of 
industrial railways, they have reclaimed a number of 
acres of swamp land adjacent to their plant, thus 
making for themselves and their neighbors a much 
more presentable terrain, reducing mosquito nuisance 
and adding valuable building areas. 

Indiscriminate piling of wastes serves no useful 
purpose. The huge piles of waste phosphate rock in 
Florida, the tailings piles at the copper mines, the 
waste piles at Syracuse, N. Y., are mute evidence of 
misplaced disposal. There is low and waste land in 
the vicinity of any of these places that could be 
restored to useful and productive purpose by careful 
and studied dumping. Health officials can have no 
jurisdiction over such affairs, but municipal authori- 
ties can logically exercise some measure of control 
over these waste dumps. 

Gaseous wastes are usually the result of processes 
involving combustion, either of fuels for power and 
heating purposes, or for roasting of ores, smelting of 
metals, gas manufacturing, acid manufacturing plants, 
incinerators and the like. In many of them the gases 
thrown off are visible, being colored the familiar 
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yellow of sulphur, black when soft coal is used, and 
the white ash-laden smoke of an incinerator improperly 
operated. Flora in the vicinity quickly show evidence 
of such pollution, trees and plants dying, and soon 
there is a dearth of foliage round about. Seeing the 
effect on foliage, one must needs appreciate the great 
danger there must be to the human system from such 
fumes and gases. Inhalation of these noxious fumes 
cannot be helped, and surely, the inhabitants of a 
vicinity should not be compelled to go around with 
gas masks clamped to their mouths. This is one 
field where the health authority may, and usually 
does, assert his jurisdiction, and the result is a clean-up. 

Municipal refuse incinerators are in many cases 
notorious performers in the discharge of smoke carry- 
ing odors of unconsumed garbage, many small 
particles of ash which settle in a pall over the country- 
side and constitute a fire menace, as well as a menace 
to comfort and health. Where the incinerators are 
one of a recognized group, this is due entirely to 
faulty operation. Experience has proven that when 
the furnaces of municipal garbage and refuse in- 
cinerators are kept at a heat of between 1200 and 
1400 degrees F, perfect combustion of the refuse will 
result, there will be no smoke, no odors and no 
powdery ash. Allowing the heat to drop below the 
danger point of 1200 is due to carelessness, insufficient 
combustible material to maintain the heat or lack of 
care in the mixture of garbage and rubbish. 

All gaseous wastes may be readily controlled. Fre- 
quently a check-up in the plant itself will disclose 
leaks, and sloppy operations, which, when corrected, 
will modify the trouble to a marked degree. Odor- 
destroying devices have been developed and are in 
successful use. Washing of gases and fumes will 
frequently suffice to remove solids in suspension in 
the gas. A number of successful plants are now 
functioning where plain settling tanks have been 
employed to recover flue dust, and several types of 
scrubbers are in use in gas plants that will reduce the 
odor nuisance. The use of chlorine has been found 
effective in a number of cases in preventing stack 
odors. Usually, a scrubbing or washing operation 
will remove sufficient of any suspended matter in the 
smoke or gas to remove the cause of complaint. 


Liquid Wastes Most Troublesome 


Liquid wastes are, of the three main types, the 
worst to handle, are the greatest in number and 
present the greatest problems to the engineer and 
chemist. Because the nearest stream is usually the 
means of disposal first considered, the pollution is 
immediately transmitted to an innumerable body of 
innocent humans and animals who either depend 
upon these streams for their source of potable water, 
or for industrial purposes or for watering stock 
Liquid wastes are usually large in volume and contain 
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a great array of materials which may be classed as 
pollutants. Some of these elements are in suspension, 
some in solution and vary in color and concentration. 
It is not necessary that the large volume of water 
usually discharged from industrial plants be diverted 
from the stream because of pollution, but, rather, it is 
essential that the pollution be removed. Large 
volumes of water taken from a stream and used in 
the various industrial plants that line its banks should 
logically be returned to that stream after use. The 
common law says that it must be in the same volume 
and condition. An example of this policy of diverting 
water from a stream was evident in the Passaic River, 
in New Jersey, until recent years. The large textile 
mills at Passaic, Paterson and the other towns along 
this river required enormous volumes of water each 
day, one plant alone taking 15 millions of gallons each 
day, enough water to satisfy an ordinary city of 
150,000 people for its normal uses. The total reduc- 
tion of the river flow through the pipe line used by 
these textile mills was so great that, except at flood 
times, when the dam overflowed, the river bed ran 
almost dry and was a sore sight, being the recipient 
of all manner of debris. Regulation of this by re- 
quiring the users to return a certain proportion of the 
water used to the river has again resulted in the 
Passaic being classable as a river. 


Water As a Disposable Agent 


It is true that in many plants a large volume of 
water is used in cooling and other purposes which 
may not entail contamination. This water can be, 
and usually is, discharged directly to the stream, if 
found to be safe. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
more economical to treat wastes which are highly 
charged with pollutants than a highly concentrated 
waste, and in a number of instances it has been found 
advantageous to combine some of this clear water 
with the wastes, in order to obtain the reaction that 
an alkaline water will produce on an acid waste. 
This method may in certain cases save considerable 
money. For instance, where color removal is the 
desideratum, and as in dye manufacturing wastes or 
textile plants, it is difficult and expensive to remove 
the last trace of color by chemical means, the lighter 
shades of color may be entirely dissipated in a large 
volume of clear water, so that the resultant discharge 
to the stream is safe and unnoticed. To overlook 
this is perhaps to cause an unwarranted burden of 
expense. 

Many liquid wastes are menaces to health because 
of their content of organic solids. These settle out 
in the stream, and, due to their avidity for oxygen, 
soon make the stream odorous and destroy the use 
of the water for potable purposes. By reducing the 
oxygen content, fish life is endangered or destroyed 
and bivalves are rendered unsafe to eat. Many of 
the famous oyster beds of the country have been 
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closed down, due entirely to pollution, either from 
industrial plants or municipal sewage. 

Where there is concentration of industry in a given 
locality, splendid results may be obtained by the 
provision of a common fund, by the members of the 
industry, to finance the experimental work necessary 
to develop a successful and economical method of 
treatment for the wastes of a given industry. Co- 
operation of these groups with state health officials 
is usual, and it is a wise move, as it serves not only to 
forestall action, but to call the attention of the state 
to the problem and to keep them posted as to the 
efforts of the polluters to find a remedy. 

The tanners of Pennsylvania, in combination with 
the State Water Board, have done a noteworthy 
piece of work in investigating the treatment of wastes 
from tanneries located on small streams. The coke 
manufacturers, due to the intensified pollution caused 
by the phenols in their wastes, have spent large sums 
in endeavoring to find means of relieving this trouble. 
Processes of absorption and evaporation have been 
the result. The paper and paper pulp manufacturers, 
who have a problem of large volumes containing high 
percentages of waste fibre and sulphite liquors, have 
been working for years under intelligent guidance 
and in harmony with the officials of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and have had marked success. 

The meat packers have done a great deal of work 
in Chicago, Fort Worth and other places to develop 
a means of handling their wastes. In one instance 
this has resulted in the development of a method of 
treatment which, shows a considerable annual profit 
in the recovery of valuable by-products and their use 
as hog feed and fertilizer. More and more of this 
concerted action will undoubtedly be done and 
eventually all large industrial organizations will be 
brought to see the advantages of research properly 
conducted. 

Success in waste treatment is only a success when 
it is economical. Many times it has been found that 

yastes could be treated to reduce the color or the 
suspense to a minimum, but that when all the figures 
were cast up, it would be business suicide for the plant 
owner to attempt to carry out the treatment. That 
is why intelligent investigation of a problem is so 
important, research is a cardinal factor and thorough 
cooperation between the health officials, the plant 
owners, and the consultant will eventually produce 
a result satisfactory to all. 


Progress in Hydrogenation 


October tenth issue of Chemical Age (London) carries the 
following important announcement on oil from coal costs at 
the I. C. I. Billingham plant indicating how much must still 
be accomplished before the process becomes competitive. 

“It has been officially announced at the Office of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Billingham-on-Tees, that “petrol 
of a quality equal, if not superior, to the finest natural spirit 
can now be made from coal at a cost of 7d. per gallon.”” The 
present price to private consumers of No. 1 petrol is 1s. 3%d. 
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per gallon, including tax, at which price similar quality spirit 
could therefore be manufactured from British coal, and _ re- 
tailed to the public to show a profit on the undertaking. It 
is estimated that the Imperial Chemical Industries’ scheme, 
which enviseges the manufacture of 213,000 tons of petrol 
per year, would involve a capital outlay of £7,000,000 to 
£8,000 000, provide employment for 5,00) men, and absorb 
850,000 tons of coal annually. The success of the process would, 
of course, involve the Exchequer in a net loss of some £1,500,000 
per annum on account of reduced receipts from petrol duty, 
but against this must be placed the direct and indirect saving 
on the Unemployment Insurance Fund, the stimulus of a 
prosperous industry in a depressed area, and the decreased 
payment of British money for foreign oils.”’ 





New Inco rpo rations 


Regent Oil Co., Newark, petroleum prcducts—Maxwell E. 
Levenson, Newark, 50,000. 

Western Continent Minerals, Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa., deal in 
helium gas, carbon dioxide and all radio active gasses—Corpora- 
tion Guarantee and Trust Co., 5,000 ecm. 

Lesser & Co., Albany, chemicals—Toohey & Noonan, Albany, 
500 com. 

E. Tosse & Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., pharmaceutical products 
—Registrar and Transfer Co., $12,500; 100,000 com. 

Lycoming Producing Corp., Wilmington, Del., natural and 
artificial gas—Corporation Trust Co., 140,000 com. 

The Wyoming Sulphur Compound Co., Wilmington, Del., 
sulphur—Colonial Charter Co., Wilmington, Del., $150,000; 
3,500 com. 





Ammonia in Sewage 
Editor, Chemical Markets: 

In your August issue appears a very interesting article on the 
Lime-Ohlorine Treatment of Sewage by Mr. W. V. Brumbaugh, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Lime Association. In this 
article Mr. Brumbaugh states: 

“The addition of lime increases the alkalinity of the sewage 
at the point of application of the chlorine, which results in 
the chemical formation of the compound known as mono- 
chloramine from the ammonia naturally present in sewage. 
Monochloramine gradually changes to dichloramine, both 
compounds being effective and persistent in sewage 
disinfection.”’ 

While it is quite possible that in the sewage to be treated there 
is Ammonia in a form available for combination with the Chlorine 
to form the Chloramines, it should be pointed out that an Am- 
monia analysis of the sewage does not give a true indication of 
the amount of Ammonia in the form with which the chlorine 
will combine. Several authorities have pointed out that it is 
seldom that a sewage will contain as much free Ammonia as is 
reported by the analyses now in use, for in these analytical 
methods some of the nitrogenous substances in the sewage are 
converted into Ammonium Salts and the results reported as 
available Ammonia are, therefore, high. 

Therefore, if it is desired to insure the formation of sufficient 
chloramines for the more effective sterilization of the sewage, 
corrections must be made for the error in the method of analysis 
and sufficient free Ammonia in the form of Anhydrous Ammonia 
or Aqua Ammonia added to insure the formation of the chlora- 
mines. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 30, 1931. L. H. Brandt, 
National Ammonia Company, Ine. 





Miike Nitrogen Industry Co., Ltd., capitalized at 10,000,000 
yen, has been formed by Mitsui Mining and the Electro-Chemical 
Co., to manufacture 30,000 tons of ammonium sulfate each year 
at the Miike coke factory at Omudu, Kyushu, and an ammonium 
sulfate plant in the suburbs of Yokosuka, near Yokohama. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


I. C. C. Refuses Rate Increase—Chemical Industry Mobilizes for 
Unemployment Relief—Muscle Shoals Commission Outlines Pol- 
icies—Dye Census Discontinued—George M. Eno Dies—U. S. I. 


Files Briefs—New Bichromate Producer. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Oct. 
20, denies the carriers’ plea for horizontai 
15% increase in freight rates. Commis- 
sion, takes definite cognizance of position 
taken by majority of protestants heard 
and specifically by chemical industry’s 
spokesman, Harry M. Mabey that while 
belief is general in the plight of certain of 
the railroads, a general horizontal increase 
would serve only to aggrevate rather than 
alleviate such condition. Mabey, in his 
testimony, August 10 (See Chemical Mar- 
kets, Sept., p 289) stressed the fact that 
he was appearing, not as an unfriendly 
witness against the railroads, but as a 
servant of the Court to give advice and 
expert opinion as to the affects of such 
action upon one of the nations greatest 
industries. 

“The protests,’ says the decision, ‘are 
not animated by the ordinary and natural 
antagonism to any increase, but very 
largely by a sincere conviction that harm 
rather than good would result therefrom, 
both to the country generally and to the 
carriers.” 


Rail Executives Rebuked 


The Commission rebukes rail executives 
for refusal to call the traffic experts to the 
stand to substantiate general statements 
made concerning plight of the roads and 
further, to aid the Commission in the 
determination of whether or not these 
increases were practicable of application 
so as to really produce added revenues. 
“There are competent traffic officers in all 
the districts who represent the carriers 
collectively, and could have been used 
as a means of concentrating and assem- 
bling this information. Not only did the 
carriers fail to present such witness, but in 
several instances they refused to produce 
traffic officers whom protestants wished to 
call to the stand for the purpose of proving 
their case in opposition.” 

The Commission criticises the railroads 
for not adopting drastic measures to set 
their own houses in order before appealing 
for aid in the form of a 15% increase in 
rates. It suggests, among other things, 
that the railroads have established rates 
often below the maximum reasonable rates 
fixed by the Commission; suggests the 
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abandonment by some lines of all pas- 
senger business; urges further pooling of 
passenger traffic, and points out that, “At 
a time when as an industry they have new 





Harry M. Mabey 
Industry’s freight rate spokesman 


enemies to face, their warfare with each 
other has grown more bitter, so that 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 


Oct. 

5 U.S. I. starts ‘Pyro’ radio 
broadcasting (rotogravure) 
Muscle Shoals Commission 
outlines policies (498). 


“J 


11 George M. Eno, former Gras- 
selli eastern manager, dies 
(502). 

13. National Safety Council holds 
annual meeting (489). 


18 Hercules announces consolida- 
tion of Paper Makers Chem- 
ical (499). 

20 J. C. C. refuses 15% freight 
increase (497). 

22 ~«Brig. Gen. Herman A. Metz 
honored at luncheon (502). 


23 Du Pont announces 32d quar- 
ter earnings statement (506). 


23 Horace M. Bowker organizes 
chemical relief division (498). 
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economies in operation have been offset 
in part by the growth of competitive 
waste.”” Commission admits seriousness 
of truck competition. It sets forth 
opinion that much short haul traffic is 
definitely lost, but points out that carriers 
have long maintained that this business 
was usually unprofitable. 


Relief Need Recognized 


Recognizing, however, that weaker 
roads are imminently in danger of not being 
able to meet their fixed charges, the 
Commission in so many words says to the 
carriers as a group, ‘“We will permit cer- 
tain specific increases which we are 
already in agreement on, such increases it 
is estimated to increase the nation’s 
annual freight bill by $100,000,000 or 
$125,000,000, providing the carriers will 
consider such raises as surcharges and 
pool this fund for the benefit of poorer 
lines, but only as a temporary measure 
for the period of this emergency.”’ 

At first openly hostile to such a plan, 
rail executives meeting at Atlantie City, 
Oct. 22, vote to accept (urged, it is 
reported, by banking interests generally) 
the basis of the I. C. C. plan, appointing 
a committee to seek a change making the 
pool funds loans, rather than gifts. The 
carriers have until Dec. 1, to accept or 
reject the Commission’s radical and un- 
precedented proposal. 


Chemical Industry’s Part 

Leaders of chemical industry are prais- 
ing prominent part played by Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association and National 
Fertilizer Association. For the first time 
in history of the industry freight rate 
matters are accorded the proper attention 
they deserve and the industry’s traffic 
experts given support of a united front. 

A great deal of this lack of past interest 
is laid to widespread, but highly erroneous 
belief that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the public against selfish actions 
of the carriers. While such quasi-legisla- 
tive powers were supposed to belong to the 
Commission at its inception in the 
eighties, Congress repeatedly has gone on 
record that the Commission is responsible 
for maintaining the railroads in an efficient 
state by control of the carriers’ rates and 
practices. If anything, the Commission is 
supposed to exercise the benevolent 
attitude of guardian towards its charges. 
It is solely a judicial body. As such, it 
would have been forced to accept the plea 
of the railroads for the 15% increase only 
for shippers’ appearance in opposition 
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who constructed a formidable case against 
the granting of the request. The Com- 
mission is compelled by law to make its 
decisions solely on the record and not on 
personal beliefs of members. 

Railroad stocks’ spurt late in the after- 
noon of Oct. 20, is laid to a leak of portions 
of the Commission’s decision suggesting 
the $100,000,000 increase. While rail 
securities tumbled the following day, 
general concensus of opinion appears that 
carriers obtain as much as they reasonably 
should expect to receive and that a. bad 
situation is improved by the initiative of 
the Commission. While a 15% increase 
would net $400,000,000 or higher, it is felt 
that carriers will accept a compromise 
agreement with the Commission. Com- 
mission feels that the most acceptable and 
quickest possible method of aiding roads 
is by improving business. Restoration of 
confidence badly shaken in rail securities 
is one of the first steps necessary. 


Proposed Increases 


In its decision, Interstate Commerce 
Commission suggests certain commodities 
on which increases might be conditionally 
granted and others on which it would 
refuse rises. These items are: 

No Increase—Practically all agricul- 
tural products, notably the grains, cotton, 
most fruits, cattle, sheep and hogs. 

Three Dollars Per Car—Anthracite and 
bituminous coal, coke, iron, copper and 
zinc ores, stone, pulpwood, lumber, 
shingles, lath and products of forests, not 
otherwise specified. 

Six Dollars Per Car—Phosphate rock, 
pig iron, scrap iron, scrap steel, rough and 
finished stone, artificial stone, crude 
petroleum and asphalt (natural, by-prod- 
ucts or petroleum). 

One Cent Per 100 Pounds—Cottonseed 
oil and cake, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
fresh vegetables not otherwise specified, 
dried fruits and vegetables, resin, turpen- 
tine, petroleum oils, lubricating oils, 
cement, brick, building tile, lime, ice and 
fertilizers, not otherwise specified. 

Two Cents Per 100 Pounds—All other 
commodities, including all less-than-car- 
load freight. 


Business Stability 


When it is realized that freight charges 
represent in a great many industries the 
third largest single item of manufacturing 
expense, raw materials and labor usually 
constituting the first two, it is at once 
apparent what a general increase in freight 
rates would have meant to industry 
generally. Besides important but intang- 
ible losses due to a temporary cessation of 
business while readjustments of prices to 
take care of the rate advance were figured, 
would occur. The stability of business 
would have been seriously interrupted. To 
what degree of course it is impossible tosay. 
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COMING EVENTS 


cw 


American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists, Boston, Dec. 4-5. 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Atlantic City 
Dec 9-11. 


American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturer’s Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 2-3. 


American Scientific Congress, 
Mexico City, Feb. 5, 1932. 


Grasselli Medal Presentation, 
Hotel New Yorker, Nov. 6. 


Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion, New York City, Nov. 30.- 
Dec. 5. 

Third International Confer- 


ence Bituminous Coal, Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 16-21. 











Relief Mobilized 


Chemical, Drug and Paint Division of 
the Fmergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee of the City of New York is 
organized at a luncheon, Oct. 23, with 
Horace Bowker as chairman, a position 
which he filled admirably last year. 





Horace Bowker 
issues relief orders to aides 


assisting Mr. Bowker are, George A. 
Benington, vice-chairman; A. W. Goeller, 
treasurer and the following prominent 
leaders of the chemical and allied indus- 
tries; C. KE. Adams, Air Reduction Presi- 
dent; F. M. Allen, President; Mathieson 
Alkali, R. T. Baldwin, Chemist Club 
Secretary; William S. Gray, Glenn 
Haskell, Vice-President, U. S. I.; Wil- 
liams Haynes, Publisher, Chemical Mar- 
kets; L. S. Kohnstamm, Holland R. 
Wemple, Sales Manager, Texas Gulf 
Sulfur, F. G. Zinsser, and Dr. J. Leon 
Lascoff. 

Also P. C. Magnus, James A. MeNulty, 
Eugene L. Norton, Freeport, Texas 
President; E. 8S. Phillips, President, 
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Devoe & Reynolds, Arthur 8. Somers, Dr. 
Maximilian Toch and W. J.. Kramer. 

Believing the need to be greater this 
year than last, Chairman Bowker laid 
before his Committee comprehensive 
plans for complete coverage of those 
profitably employed in the chemical and 
allied lines, urging all to stress the slogan, 
“T Will Share.” 


Shoals Policies Defined 


W. R. Hobbs and his State-Federal 
Muscle Shoals Commission associates meet 
in Washington, Oct. 7 and adopt three gen- 
eral principles, largely for their own guid- 
ance but which appear to forecast serious 
trouble for the fertilizer industry at the 
Congressional Session starting Dec. 1. 

The commission’s conclusions include 
the following statements: 

“Tt is economically feasible and desirable 
to use and operate the Muscle Shoals 
properties for the following purposes: 

(1) Quantity production and manufac- 
ture of types of commercial fertilizer of 
greater concentration than those which 
are now sold to the farmer. 

(2) Co-operative scientific research and 
experimental practices by agricultural 
agencies, national, State, and county, for 
the development of scientific methods of 
improvement of soil fertility and for in- 
troduction of methods so developed among 
fertilizer users. 

(3) Establishment of industrial chemi- 
cal operations as an essential adjunct to 
fertilizer production. 

It is the definite conclusion of the com- 
mission that the foregoing public benefits 
can best be obtained by private operation 
under lease contracts through competitive 
negotiations. 

Commission further believes that fer- 
tilizer and chemical production should 
have first call on electric power produced, 
remainder to be sold at the switch-board, 
and profits given to research in manu- 
facturing, using fertilizer, financing storage, 
and distribution of fertilizer. It is pro- 
posed to negotiate a lease for fifty years, 
the price to be readjusted after ten years, 
with requirements as to the minimum 
amount of fertilizer to be produced and 
the profit to be derived from sale of 
fertilizer. 

One rumor thought to be well-founded— 
the possibility that the Commission would 
recommend Presidential action on the 
Shoal’s final disposition, without congress’s 
consent is emphatically denied. 

“The Muscle Shoals Commission is 
adhering to its original purpose of working 
out a fair, sound and feasible plan’’ for 
Muscle Shoals according to a statement 
made public Oct. 5, on behalf of the Com- 
mission by Col. Joseph I. McMullen, who 
represents the Department of War on the 
Commission. 

‘Recent impressions that the Commis- 
sion contemplated leasing or sale of the 
property without further action by Con- 
gress are erroneous.” 
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Du Pont salaried employes are placed 
on a five-day week beginning November 1, 
with a 10% cut in wages. About 8,680 
employes, including 1,900 in Wilmington, 
are affected. 

While the readjustment applies to the 
parent company, directors of subsidiaries 
are directed to consider the plan, 
either by omitting Saturday as a working 
day or staggering the work. 





New Bichromate Producer 


Standard Chromate Co., announces 
volume production of bichromate of soda 
at it’s new plant at Painesville, Ohio. 
Plant is located at a strategic position on 
trunk railway systems, with dock facilities 
for Great Lakes transportation. 

Sponsors point to their plant as an 
assembly of modernized equipment, claim- 
ing for their process a completely mechani- 
cal method of ore reduction, and the 
consequent output as one bearing charac- 
teristics of uniformly high purity, so 
essential to the consuming trades. 

Erection of plant is said to be a signal 
achievement in plant construction for its 
specific purpose, and probably establishes, 
as well, a new mark in elapsed time for 
erection of a similar project. Contractors 
first broke ground in May of the present 
year. 

Stocks are available in principal cities 
throughout the country. H. B. Prior Co., 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City, is appointed selling agents. 

Approximately 3500 tons of structural 
building steel have been fabricated by 
Austin, in the past year, announces 
Harry E. Stitt, chief engineer. This 
tonnage includes ten contracts, and is 
by far the largest volume of welding 
in the company’s experience. It represents 
nearly $3,000,000 in building construction. 

Sales of R & H rubber accelerators: 
R & H No. 40, R & H No. 50, R & H 
No. 397 are transferred to rubber chem- 
ical section of du Pont’s dyestuffs Depart- 
ment. Sale of diphenylguanidine, hexa- 
methylenetetramine and aldehyde am- 
monia will be continued as before from 
the different R & H Sales Offices. R & H 
Rubber Service Laboratory has now been 
consolidated with the du Pont Laboratory. 

Glyeco Products Bush Terminal Bldg. 
No. 5, Brooklyn, N. Y. announces they are 
now producing a paste form of ‘‘rub-less’’ 
polish, containing a minimum water con- 
tent. This paste is dispersed in one or 
more parts of water to give fluid non- 
separating emulsion. This emulsion being 
composed of carnauba wax and _ hard 
resins makes a durable, water-repellent 
polish. 





Sulfur rights on large leased acreage in 
Jefferson County owned by Gulf Pro- 
duction Co. (Gulf Oil) are purchased by 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 
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Company News 


Russell H. Dunham, president Hercules 
Powder announces on October 18, nego- 
tiations finally completed for the con- 
solidation of the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corp. with the Hercules company. 

The announcement says Paper Makers 
Chemical would continue to operate under 
its own name and with its present organi- 
zation, headed by W. J. Lawrence of 
Kalmazoo, Mich., president. 

The consolidation, Mr. Dunham states, 
will afford both companies increased 
technical and physical resources for serv- 
ing present and future customers. 

Paper Makers Chemical, with head- 
quarters at Kalamazoo and fifteen plants 
in various parts of the country, supplies 
various chemicals to the paper industry 
and is a manufacturer and jobber of 
several industrial chemicals. It operates 
as subsidiaries Paper Makers Chemicals, 
Ltd., of Erith, England, and Vera Chem- 
ical Company of Freeman, Ont. 

Mr. Dunham - states, consolidation 
makes available to Paper Makers Chem- 
ical an international marketing organiza- 
tion, extensive chemical research facilities 
and an increased line of paper-making 
chemicals and materials. 

F. C. Bersworth Laboratories, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. is now in commercial 
operation for the manufacture of ethylene 
diamine on a fairly large scale. It is to 
be noted that ethylene diamine may now 
be obtained in any quantity and at a 
sufficiently low price to allow it to be in- 
vestigated by commercial chemists with a 
view for using it in the regular process 
work. The F. C. Bersworth Laboratories 
are marketing that product in solutions 
containing from 50 to 95% free base. 





The Trojan Powder Co., a New York 
corporation, with principal offices at 
Pulaski, Va., with H. H. Roberts agent 
in charge, is granted a certificate of 
authority by the State Corporation Com- 
mission to manufacture and sell gun and 
blasting powder. 





American Cyanamid of which Holston 
River Power is a subsidiary, is renewing 
option on 2,100 acres near Kingsport, 
Tenn. The land is known as the D. & W. 
Roller home farm. The option will con- 
tinue until September 20, 1932. 

If the land is bought, Cyanamid will 
erect a large electrochemical industry on 
it. The site is south of the south fork of 
Holston River, two miles from Kingsport. 

Union Carbide & Carbon, through its 
subsidiary, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, 
is contracting to supp-y R. C. A. Victor 
Vinylite resin to be used in molding 
Vitrolaec records, which on same size dise 
will play several times as long as old type 
records. 


Koppers Research Corp., subsidiary of 
Koppers Co. is marketing a new soap 
product under the name of Koppers 
Thylox Sulfur Soap. 


Atlas Powder Co., reduces salaries of 
employes and officers 10 per cent., effec- 
tive November 1. 


Royster Guano is granted by Judge 
Coleman of Norfolk County Circuit Court, 
a reduction in the valuation of the con- 
cern’s buildings from $200,000 to $138,000. 

Allied is receiving an income tax 
refund of $113,027 for the years 1927 
and 1928. 


Anaconda Copper Co., starts up its 
phosphate property at Conda, Idaho, 
after three months’ shutdown. About 
300 men are employed. Phosphate rock 
mined at Conda is shipped to Anaconda 
and converted into triple superphosphate. 


American Zeolite Corp., manufacturers 
of Decalso, material used in softening 
water is acquired October 1, 1931, through 
stock ownership by the General Water 
Treatment Corp. The business will 
be operated by the American Zeolite 
Corp. as a unit of the General Water 
Treatment Corp. with offices at 440 
Fourth ave., N. Y. City. 





Arthur Barba Sr., president, throws, October 28, first spade of earth for foundations of the 
sulfur production plant, Jefferson Lake Oil Co., near Abbeville, La. 
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REGUS PAT. OF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


a 


*““Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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Washington 


Nitrogen and freight rates hold center 
of attention for chemical Washington 
during October, both situations being 
treated at length elsewhere. Washington 
economy strikes body blow at the in- 
dustry with the announcement, Oct. 14, 
of the discontinuance of the annual 
census of dyes and other synthetic organic 
chemicals. Close Hoover confident, Henry 
P. Fletcher, Tariff Commission Chairman, 
states that move is due in part to economy 
and also to inability of Commission to 
justify its work for the dye industry 
should it be criticized by others. Thus 
with the publication of the 1930 figures 
(sixteenth in the series) comes to an end 
one of the outstanding, worthwhile con- 
tributions of federal 
chemical industry. 


government to 














Warren N. Watson 
criticizes Tariff Commission 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
Secretary, Warren N. Watson, and one- 
time chairman of the chemical division 
of the Tariff Commission is quoted as 
saying: 

“The organic census of the Tariff 
Commission occupies a unique position 
in the world’s chemical statistical litera- 
ture. No other country has compiled such 
a complete and detailed record of pro- 
duction and imports of a highly specialized 
group of chemicals, namely, the synthetic 
organic field. The census has been of in- 
estimable value to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate in the tariff revisions of 1922 and 
1930, and has been intensely used in de- 
bates on the floor of the house and senate. 
In addition it has been of great impor- 
tance to manufacturers in establishing a 
balanced production program, as it gives 
annual information on consumptive de- 
mands by products in the United States. 
On account of its highly specialized na- 
ture, organic chemists were necessary to 
supervise its compilation and _ prepare 
economic interpretations. It was in high 
demand in all European dye-producing 
countries on account of the complete sta- 
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tistical survey of the international dye 
trade. 

“The discontinuation of this publication 
is a distinct loss to Congress and the 
American chemical industry. The pro- 
ducers feel that a serious mistake has 
been made by the commission in this un- 
expected decision. There is no discover- 
able demand for its abandonment, and 
the motives of the commission prompt- 
ing this action are veiled in mystery.” 


R & H Protest Rates 


R «& H files complaint with the I. C. C. 
protesting rate classification of peroxide 
of soda shipped in interstate commerce. 
Under Southern and Western classifica- 
tions, is rated first class when packed in 
metal cans in barrels or boxes, less than 
carload lots, and second class when 
packed in bulk in iron or steel barrels, 
less than carloads. Complaint says 
first-class rates are unreasonable to extent 
that rating in less than earload lots in 
containers mentioned exceeds  second- 
class rates. 


Copper Conference 


Emile Franqui, Belgium Finance Min- 
ister and fellow traveller, Fernand Pisart, 
Belgian Congo copper miner extraordinary, 
representing Katanga mining interests, 
steam up New York Harbor on the 
Majestic and the long threatened 
copper conference is on. 

Copper executives seek agreement on 
program for curtailing output of the 
metal. American producers are said to be 
agreed that curtailment plan should be 
sufficiently drastic to result in a steady 
reduction in supply stocks of copper. 
During recent months, supplies of the 
metal have been increasing steadily. In 
September, a gain of 26,441 tons in stocks 
of blister and refined copper was reported, 
and total stocks of the metal at the end of 
the month were 658,321 tons. 

Last attempt at curtailment of output 
was made last June. It was unseccessful, 
however, and subsequently the price of 
copper broke to the present price of 7 
cents a pound, lowest in the history of the 
industry. In November, 1930, a confer- 
ence resulted in a 15 per cent curtailment 
program. This plan, producers have said, 
was inadequate. 

“We come with an open mind,” E. 
Franqui is quoted, ‘‘a further curtailment 
of 25 per cent would bring the production 
of Katanga properties down to about 40 
per cent of maximum.” 

Informal discussions between Belgian 
producers and American copper executives 
may last for several weeks. 


Nitrate Producers Meet 
European nitrate conference. is con- 
cluded, October 28, following arrange- 


ments for liquidation of cartel fund. 
Chilean producers were not represented. 


Chemical Markets 





Personal 


Prof. Chas. E. Mullin, co-author of 
current articles on ‘Synthetic Acetic 
Acid” in Chemical Markets is on leave 
of absence from Clemson College to com- 
plete two new books, “The Chemical 
Constitution of Wool and Silk” and 
“Elementary Dyeing Laboratory Ex- 
periments for Textile Students.” 

Director Edward R. Weidlein, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, is elected 
president of the University Club of 
Pittsburgh. He is also vice president 
Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commerce. 


Burgess, Perkin Medalist 

Perkin Medal for 1932 is awarded to 
Dr. Charles F. Burgess of the Burgess 
Laboratories, Madison, Wisconsin, for his 
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Blank & Stoller 
Dr. Charles F. Burgess 





Research in electrochemistry 
brings medal 


achievements in the field of electrochemis- 
try. The medal will be presented to Dr. 
Burgess at a meeting in New York on 
January 8th. 

Francis Chilson, consulting and pack- 
aging engineer, institutes special groupcon- 
sulting service for smaller chemical manu- 
facturers whose annual sales run less than 
$500,000. 


Governor Miller appoints Theodore 
Swann, member of Alabama Industrial 
Board for a period of twelve years. 


Lina H. Enslow, chlorine expert, who 
served the Chlorine Institute, Inc., in an 
advisory capacity, is appointed editor of 
Water Works and Sewerage. 

Solid Carbonic entertains at luncheon 
Dr. Rudolp Plank and his assistant, Dr. 
J. Kuprianoff of Karlshrue University, 
Germany at the duPont-Biltmore Hotel 
in Wilmington on October 22. Noted 
German scientist is on a tour of the U.S. 
and is particularly interested in the appli- 
cation of solid carbon dioxide, on which he 
is an eminent authority. 
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Pupin Honored 


One time Serbian immigrant, Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin, scientist, engineer, 
author, inventor and Columbia Uni- 
versity professor is the recipient of the 
John Fritz Gold Medal, highest American 
engineering honor for 1932. The award, 
unanimous, is made by board representing 
four national societies of civil, mining and 
metallurgical, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers, having a membership of more 
than 60,000. 


Gen. Metz Celebrates 


Brig. Gen. Herman A. Metz, General 
Dyestuffs President, and head of the 
Board of Trade for German-American 
Commerce is guest of honor at luncheon 





Brig. Gen. Herman A. Metz 
feted on 50th business anniversary 


given by the last named organization at 
the Waldorf to celebrate the completion 
of 50 years of his business career. Speakers 
include U. 8. Senator Royal 8. Copeland, 
Dr. Gustav Heuser, Acting German 
Consul General; Bernard H. Ridder, 
Fritz Thyssen, German steel man, and 
Presiding Judge, Israel F. Fischer U. S. 
Customs Court. Eugene Hennigson acts 
as toastmaster. 

Chemical industry is well represented 
by such prominent men as William J. 
Amend, Dr. Carlton Ellis, Wm. S. Gray, 
E. K. Halbach, Williams Haynes, Sidney 
Haskell, Percy Kuttroff, and George C. 
Lewis. Also A. L Mullaly, W. H. Martin,,. 
E. R. Pickrell, H. H. Replogle, Dr. 
Maximilian Toch, and Dr. Walter Duis- 
berg of Germany. 


Gantt Memorial Medal 


Leon Pratt Alford is presented with the 
Henry Gantt Memorial Medal at a dinner 
Oct. 29, at the Pennsylvania. The Gantt 
Medal is given annually in recognition of 
outstanding accomplishment in manage- 
ment engineering in memory of Henry 
Laurence Gantt, leading contributor to 
the development of the science and art of 
management. 

Two years ago the first medal struck 
was presented posthumously to Henry 
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Laurence Gantt, and a year ago to Fred J. 
Miller, management engineer. The cus- 
todianship of the medal is held by the 
Gantt Medal Board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of The A. S. M. E. and In- 
stitute of Management, American Man- 
agement Association. 

Mr. Alford has devoted his life to the 
advancement of the art and science of 
management, as editor of technical 
periodicals, publisher of technical and 
business books, contributor of numerous 
papers before engineering societies, and 
as the author of books on management. 


Kavalco Replies 


C. O. North, president of Kavalco 
Products Co., releases the following state- 
ment in reference to Monsanto’s recent 
suit alleging illegal actions on the part of 
Kavalco and several of that company’s 
officers. 

“The Bill of Complaint alleges illegal use 
of secret processes, breach of contract, and 
accuses us of other nefarious practices, 
including that of making serious inroads 
in Monsanto’s business. It is contended, 
among other things, that the technical 
men in our organization are not entitled 
to use their knowledge gained by ex- 
perience and education in manufacturing 
chemicals. This is a principle which, if 
sustained, would deny all technical men 
the right to earn a livelihood by the pur- 
suit of their chosen professions. Quite 
happily the Courts have decided a number 
of times that no such restraint can be 
placed upon individuals. 

In this particular case one of the officers 
of Kavalco Products agreed in a contract 
not to manufacture rubber accelerators or 
rubber anti-oxidants. He has kept this 
agreement. So too, this company has 
scrupulously kept all contracts both in 
letter and in spirit. Its business has been 
built up entirely upon the merits of its 
products and the low cost of production 
resulting from applied research. This we 
consider to be fair competition and en- 
tirely in keeping with American business 
principles. 

We submit to the consuming public that 
by our straightforward methods we are 
protecting their interests while at the same 
time advancing the interests of our com- 
pany. We trust we may continue to 
receive the patronage and confidence of 
our friends and we assure them that, 
according to the opinion of our attorneys, 
there will be no interruption in the manu- 
facture and sale of our products and that 
we will maintain the high standard of 
quality and business methods for which 
we have always contended.” 

Santa Rosa, New Mexico is the site of a 
development of what is said to be the 
largest known rock asphalt deposit in the 
United ‘States. It has been explored for a 
length of twelve miles and a width of two 
miles. 
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Obituaries 
George M. Eno 


George M. Eno, former eastern sales 
head for Grasselli Chemical dies, Oct. 11, 
at his home in Brooklyn. From 1919 to 
1928 he represented his company in the 
eastern section of the country and was 
known and beloved by a large circle of 
chemical business executives who mourn 
his loss. Mr. Eno entered the chemical 
business in 1890 as an employee of the old 
U. S. Chemical Co., of Philadelphia. In 
1898 he went to the Standard Chemical 
Co., at Camden, and two years later, 
joined the Standard Milling & Chemica: 
Co. From this company he went to 
Mechling Bros., and a few years later 
became president and general manager of 





the’ Delaware Barytes & Chemical. In 
1907 he joined the Grasselli organization 
as manager of the Philadelphia branch 
and in 1911 was made secretary of the 
eastern sales committee in New York City. 
In 1919 he succeeded to its Chairmanship. 
Ill health in 1928 brought to a close his 
active business career. Mr. Eno will long 
be remembered for his sterling qualities, 
as a fearless, but fair and generous com- 
petitor, a just, sympathetic, and inspiring 
leader, a firm and loyal friend, and as a 
constructive force of great magnitude in 
building up the chemical industry of this 
country. 

John Troy, president, Manufacturers’ 
Charcoal, Bradford, Pa., and prominent 
figure in wood chemical industry, died 
October 27, age of seventy-three years. 


Joseph M. Matthews 


Joseph M. Matthews, authority on dye- 
stuffs and Textile chemistry dies at San 
Diego at the age of 57 years. During and 
after the World War, when the American 
dyestuffs industry was being developed 
he defended the color manufacturers 
against criticism, and aided in research 
efforts to make American dyes successful. 

He was born in Philadelphia on June 9, 
1874, and educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy there in 1898. He 
was head of the Department of Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Philadelphia Textile School 
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from 1898 to 1907. During the next three 
years he was manager of the dyeing 
department of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co. 

Since 1910 Dr. Matthews had been a 
consulting chemist and expert in textile 
chemistry and dyestuffs. He had been 
editor of Color Trade Journal since 1917. 
He was a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists of England, the National Re- 
search Council and other scientific groups 
and a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He was 
a delegate to the International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry at each triennial meet- 
ing from 1903 to 1912. Dr. Matthews was 
author of several important books on 


’ Textile Chemistry. 


Walter F. Archer, superintendent Math- 
ieson Alkali, Niagara Falls, and connected 
with that company for more than thirty- 
five years, dies following illness of five 
weeks. He was 60 years of age. 





U.S. I. Files Brief 


U. S Industrial Aleohol, U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemical and the Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. file briefs in the United States 
District Court supporting their contention 
that indictments returned against the 
three companies and fifty other defend- 
ants are invalid. 

The corporations aver that the presence 
of an unauthorized person in the grand 
jury room when the indictments were 
returned renders them void. They recite 
that Edward L. Koontz, a court stenog- 
rapher was present before the jury and 
that while he had been commissioned as an 
Assistant United States Attorney he had 
never filed his commission with the clerk 
of the court. 

The briefs add that Mr. Koontz took 
notes of the proceedings, which were 
transcribed by a person other than himself 
thus violating the secrecy of grand jury 
procedure. 


Prof. Albert B. Newman, Cooper Union 
chemical engineering head, New York 
City announces free night courses in 
in chemistry every Monday evening. He 
will lecture on ‘Unit Operations of 
Chemical Engineering”. An opportunity 
for the chemical executive as well as the 
chemist and the engineer to catch up 
with latest developments. 


Opens N. Y. Offices 

Natural Products Refining announces 
opening of New York sales offices at 
10 E. 40 St. in charge of E. T. Deutz for 
22 years at the head of A. Klipstein & 
Co’s., tanning materials department. The 
present sales arrangement between A. 
Klipstein and Natural Products Refining 
will remain undisturbed. Natural Prod- 
ucts Refining is completing the new large 
addition to the Jersey City works. 
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A. I. C. E. on Unemployment 
Technological unemployment in chem- 
ical industry is to be the subject of de- 
tailed study, according to American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, which 
appoints a committee, at request of Secre- 
tary of Labor Doak, to recommend ways 





Dr. J. V. N. Dorr 


leads study of technological 
unemployment 


and means whereby Department of Labor 
may continuously assemble, analyze, and 
disseminate fundamental data on this sub- 


ject, as instructed and authorized recently 


by Congress. 

The committee formed by American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers to study 
this subject is headed by its Vice-President, 
Dr. John Van Nostrand Dorr, President, 
Dorr Co. Other members are Gustavus J. 
Esselen, Consulting Chemical Engineer, 
Boston; Crosby Field, President, Flakice 


Corp., Brooklyn; William H. Gesell, 


Vice-President, Lehn & Fink; William C. 
Geer, Research Chemist, Ithica, N. Y.; 
Dr. R. T. Haslam, Vice-President, Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co., New York; 
Martin H. Ittner, Chief Chemist, Colgate 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City; Dr. W. 8. 
Landis, Vice-President, American Cyana- 
mid; C. E. Kenneth Mees, Director of 
Research and Development, Eastman 
Kodak; Charles M. A. Stine, Vice-Presi- 
dent, duPont; and Frederick W. Willard, 
Asst. Works Manager, Western Electric 
Co., Newark. 


Element 87 Discovered 

Former elusive, research-defying ele- 
ment No. 87 is detected by Jacob Papish, 
Cornell professor of spectroscopy. In- 
flammable, solid, virtually priceless, it 
cannot be isolated from parent compound. 
Of the ninety-two elements in the physical 
universe all but Nos. 87 and 85 had been 
identified. 

Only one element thus remains un- 
known. Element No. 87 is found in a 
lustrous, velvet black mineral called 
samarskite, which is worth about $2 a 
pound. Two million pounds of samarskite 
contain one pound of element No. 87, ac- 
cording to Professor Papish’s calculations. 
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Personnel 


Henry M. Toch, Standard Varnish 
Chairman and for 50 years president, 
Toch Bros., Inc., resigns and is succeeded 
by his equally famous brother, Maximilian 
in the presidency of the company that 
bears the family name. Maximilian Toch, 
professor, lecturer, authority on photog- - 
raphy, first to apply scientific tests for 
the authenticity of old paintings will 
remain vice-president of Standard Varnish. 
Dr. Maximilian Toch recently addressed 
the A. S. T. M., N. Y. District meeting, 
Nov. 5, on “The History of Protective 
Coatings.”’ 





Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the board, 
Guaranty Trust, is elected a director of 
Air Reduction to succeed Robert C. 
Pruyn. 





John F. Ross severs connection with 
J. T. Baker Chemical to accept a position 
as research chemist for Mallinckrodt. 

Marshall Dill, San Francisco, announce 
appointment of L. Kraack to take charge of 
export and heavy chemical departments. 

Dr. William F. Talbot, formerly member 
teaching staff University of Iowa, and 
subsequently connected with Experimen- 
tal Station of du Pont, at Wilmington, 
joins research staff of Gustavus J. Esselen, 
Boston. 





Mrs. Sara E. Ormsby, nationally known 
as the only successful chemical sales- 
woman and manager Milwaukee branch, 
Merchants Chemical since its establish- 
ment, severs her connection with that 
company and starts as a chemical broker 
and jobber. 





Faithful Emil Kuehnemann, Eimer «& 
Amend employee for 50 years is guest of 
honor at a dinner tendered him by the 
corporation at Cavanagh’s on West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 

Mr. Kuehnemann, who is manager of 
the wholesale drug department, was pre- 
sented by Dr. Otto P. Amend, President, 
on behalf of the company, with a check 
for $5,000.00 as a mark of appreciation for 
his fifty years of service. 


Harry J. Hosking resigns position in 
the Niagara Falls, R & H research lab- 
oratory to take up similar work with 
Foster D. Snell, Ine., 130 Clinton St., 
Brooklyn. 





E. W. MeMullen is appointed superin- 
tendent of Ault & Wiborg Varnish Works, 
Inc., of Cincinnati. Mr. McMullen was 
for the past two years associated with the 
research department of the Celotex Co. 
at Chicago. 

Schwenk Safety Device Corp. moves 
from 70 East Forty-fifth street to 27 
Water street, N. Y. City. 
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YOUR MOST CRITICAL 
CUSTOMER... 


will be pleased with the soft, full hand of silks finished with 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL S-370 


Here is a sulphonated Olive Oil that contains only Olive Oil—ab- 


solutely free from Castor, Corn, Red Oil or any other adulterant. 


It is a. pure Olive Oil sulphonated to a degree previously con- 
sidered impossible in a commercial product. Its absolute purity 
and high sulphonation make 8-370 


1. Completely soluble 
2. Remarkably penetrating 


3. Resistant to acid and salt. 


Try it. And for printing your finer silks, use: 


PURATEEN SUPERTEX 
HYDROGUM (PAT. PENDING) 
HYDROTEX VAT GUMS 
HYDROSUPHITE C. W. PRINTEX GUM 
HYDROSULPHITE A. W. C. TEXTILE GUM C 


You are invited to visit our exhibit 
Booths #11 and 12, National Silk Exposition 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


WAREHOUSES 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. UTICA, N. Y. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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The Financial Markets 


Stock Values Appreciate Slightly in October—Du Pont Fails to 
Register Gain—P & G Proposes Preferred Stock Increase—Third 


Quarter Earnings Lower—Monsanto and Mathieson Make Favor- 


able Showings. 


The month of October was one of 
appreciation. The final gains for the 
month, however, were small. A sustained 
rally in the first part of the month, based 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 


upon the announcement of a plan to 
release frozen credits was partly offset 
near the end of the month by profit taking 
and several items of bearish news includ- 
ing the denial of the freight rate increase 
by the I. C. C. 

The total appreciation for 240 issues, as 
recorded by the N. Y. Times, in October 
was $1,182,905,560, against a depreciation 
of $7,188,722,493 in September, which 
was the greatest shrinkage in values of 
any month since October, 1929, and 
against a depreciation of $2,585,135 in 
October, 1930. Last month’s gain was 
the largest for any month since June, 1931. 


Chemical Stocks Advance 


In the chemical group of nine leading 
companies seven managed to record an 
appreciation in their stock values. The 
important exception was duPont. This 
was due undoubtedly to the large holdings 


of General Motors held by the duPont 
Company. U. 8. I. made a very good 
showing, while Va-Carolina Chemical 
recorded no change in either direction. 


Increase Decrease 
Allied Chem & Dye..... $8,704,669 
Comm Solvents Corp. .. . 3,162,610 
Davison Chemical Co.... 630.084 ae : 
Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.. F ween $94,149,625 
Mathieson Alkali Ww orks : 2,113,793 Pree s 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... . 15,559,950 


7 Inion Carbide & Carbon. 29,969,556 


. 8. Industrial Alcohol. 2,850,560 
Visine Mesaes Chem.. ue at ec 
Total. ...........-..- $62,901,222 $4,149.625 


Av. Price Rises 


CuemicaAL Markets Average Stock 
Price reflected the slight gain made in 
common stocks during the month. The 
price stood on the five Fridays of October 
as follows: Oct. 2, $29.79; Oct. 9, $31 ae 
Oct. 16, $30.97; Oct. 23, $34.22; Oct. 
$33.60. Compared with the inet nee 
in September, however, the group showed 
a slight loss, the Price standing on that 
day at $33.91 as against $33.60 for the 
end of October. 





Freeport Texas earnings continue to 
exceed current dividend requirements, 
Eugene L. Norton, president, states in a 
letter to stockholders. The company’s 
financial position is strong, Mr. Norton 
adds. 

Mr. Norton reports that Freeport Texas 
expects during the coming year to realize a 
return on its investment in the manganese 
property in Cuba. Substantial progress 
has been made in the development of the 
property and in the construction of the 
plant for the concentration of the manga- 
nese deposits, he states. 





New York Stock Exchange receives a 
notice from P & G of proposed increase in 
authorized preferred stock, series of 





Name Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
yg be 79% 78% 
Air Reduction. . ae 60 64% 
Anaconda. . sates 15% 15% 
Columbian Carbon. SiN 38% 46 
Comm. Solvents....... 10% 11% 
Du Pont.. +. 61% 61% 
Standard of 3 NJ. a 29% 31% 
Texas Gulf.. ee te 224% 25 
oe Seapine eens 22% 25 4 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Oct. 30 
80 8834 8414 +5 
63 68 64% + 4% 
14% 185% 15% i 
43 494 46 5% +11% 
11% 12 54 1154 + I 
57% 59% 58% 2% 
31% 33% 33% +4 % 
24% 27% 2714 5 
24% 30% 325% + 9% 
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February 1, 1929, to 250,000 shares, from 
125,000 shares, by change of 125,000 shares 
of preferred stock series of June 1, 1930, 
into the same number of shares of the 
series of February 1, 1929, each old share 
to be exchanged for one new share. 


Dividend Actions 


Cleveland-Cliffs recent omission of the 
preferred dividend reflects the low level 
of activity of the company brought about 
by the decreased operations in the steel 
industry. While Cleveland-Cliffs has not 
been operating at a loss, earnings have 
been seriously impaired so that for the 
year they probably will not quite equal 
the amount of dividends so far paid out. 
Cleveland-Cliffs has disbursed this year 
two dividends of $1.25 each on the pre- 
ferred stock and has made a payment of 
25 cents on the common, or roughly $1, 
330,000. For 1930 net profit was $4,886, 
150 or $5.14 a share on 408,296 common 
shares, after preferred dividends. 

American Potash & Chemical directors 
announce omission of the quarterly divi- 
dend ordinarily paid about Sept. 30 on the 
common stock, no par value. Previously, 
the company made regular quarterly dis- 
tributions of 25c per share on this issue. 





Penick & Ford, declares extra dividend 
of 50 cents in addition to regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents, both pay- 
able December 14 to stock of record 
November 30. 


Merck Corp.’s action in declaring in ad- 
vance two quarterly preferred dividends of 
$2 each to bring the year’s declarations up 
to $8 a share, reflects earnings so far this 
year in excess of those of a year ago. The 
dividend action also indicates the con- 
fidence of the management that the full 
year’s profit will exceed the $8.30 a share 
earned on the preferred stock in 1930. 
The company reports earnings only once 
a year. 
Oliver United Filters, omits quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents on cumulative con- 
vertible Class A stock due November 1. 


Over the Counter Prices* 


Bid Asked 

Am. Hard Rubber........... 13% 18 
J. T. Baker Chem......... ‘ 10 14 
Dixon siamese Pua xawan omaha 100 115 
SOT earner emer ie 30 
Merck pf. ee Cae as 4 eal eek 62 66 
Solid Carbonic................. 3 5 
Tubize B.... eg enn gee 37 42 
bah nai * Salt...... ees 84 89 

*Sept. 

jDeiaend. 















Company Reports 


Du Pont 3rd Quarter Off Slightly 


Du Pont, for nine months ended September 30, 1931, shows 
consolidated net income of $14,412,943 after interest, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after debenture dividends, to $3.34 a 
share (par $20) on 11,035,263 average number of common shares 
outstanding during the period. This compares with $45,984,659, 
or $3.88 a share on 10,700,970 average shares in first nine months 
of previous year. 

Consolidated net income for quarter ended September 30, 
1931, was $13,802,549 after charges and taxes, equal to $1.11 a 
share on 11,005,442 average common shares, comparing with 
$14,953,465, or $1.22 a share on 11,065,762 shares in preceding 
quarter and $13,033,345 or $1.05 a share on 11,009,774 average 
common shares in third quarter of 1930. 

Consolidated income account for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1931, compares as follows: 

















1931 1930 1929 1928 

Oper inc... $17,444,168 $19,540,038 26,354,416 $15,920,630 
Inc G. M. inv 22,458,930 25,452,530 35,455,453 32,939,995 
Other inc....... 3,425,045 3,224,740 3,120,150 *5,180,905 

Totalinc........ $43, 328, 143 $48,217,308 $64,930,019 $54, 041,530 
el See 1,860,892 2,178,120 3,303,296 1,699,272 
Interest... ... 54,308 54,529 60,480 63,579 

Net income......... $41, 412,943 $45,984,659 $61,566,243 $52,278,679 
Deb divs.. . 4,582,485 4,478,985 4,350,581 3,944,520 
Com divs. . 33,124,121 35,076,146 45,608,894 39,258,123 

Surplus. . $3, 706, 337 $6,429,528 $11, 606,768 $9,076,036 
Surp beg 7. eee 082,665 144,920,215 105, 710,319 97,785,244 
Reval G. M. invest. cipian 22,457,745 24,953,050 19,962,440 
Surplus adj... 3,120 $32,357,159 eaten 
Sale add deb stk. acaicka I a 1,218,900 
tSurp fr minint...... 5,146, 743 Betis: 
eo re 211, 792, 122 206,164,647 147,416,880 128,042,620 


*Includes approximately $2,286,000 profit from sale of 114,000 shares of 
U. S. Steel common stock. tSurplus resulting from acquisition of minority 
interest in Du Pont Rayon Co., Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., and Du Pont 
Ammonia Corp., and entire interest in Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co. {In- 
cludes $7,767,060 surplus resulting from issue of common stock sold under 
executives’ trust and bonus plans. $18,249,540 premium received from common 
stock issued under subscription offer and $6,340,559 surplus resulting from 
acquisition of Roessler & Hasslacher. 


Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 





1931 1930 1929 1928 
Oper ine. ... $6,188,962 $4,834,721 $9,569,517 $6,059,047 
Inc G. M. inv. 7,487,465 7,487,465 10,505,322 12,972,267 
Other inc. 899,204 1,199,367 1,119,821 1,230,830 
i ee $14, 575, 631 $13,521,553 $21,194,660 20,262,144 
Federal tax....... ; 755,007 470,057 1,145,746 659,431 
Interest....... 2.0.0. 18,075 18,151 19,083 20,816 
Net inc. . $13,802,549 $13,033,345 $20,029,831 $19,581,897 
Deb divs.......... 1,596,495 1,493,028 + ~—-:1,489,138 + —-1,372,863 
Com divs. . 10,995,366 10,909,285 13,315,842 14,638,680 


$1,210, 688 


$63 1,032 


"$5,224, 851 


DOUG s i6.05:08'085 5% "$3,570, 354 





Penn Salt’s Year Net $514,129 


Pennsylvania Salt reports a net income of $514,129, after 
depreciation, depletion, development and research reserve and 
Federal taxes for the fiscal year ended June 30. This was equal 
to $3.43 per share on the capital stock and it compared with a 
net of $1,195,998, or $7.97 per capital share, for the previous 
fiscal year. 

The consolidated income account showed total income of 
$1,819,081 for the fiscal year against $2,688,060 for the previous 
twelve months. After dividends and all other charges there was 
a deficit of $105,691 for the year against a surplus of $280,528 in 
the previous fiscal period. The profit and loss surplus as of 
June 30 was $6,522,988 against $6,628,679 at the end of the 1929 
fiscal year. 

The comparative balance sheet as of June 30, showed current 
assets of $4,136,923, of which cash amounted to $1,034,779 
agains $4,341,335 and $1,520,367 respectively in the preceding 
year. Current liabilities were $855,073 against $911,339. Total 
assets amounted to $15,163,147 against $15,349,865. 
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Union Carbide & Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended September 30, 1931, net profit of $4,773,085 after interest, 
federal taxes, depreciation and preferred dividends of sub- 
sidiaries, equivalent to 53 cents a share on 9,000,743 no-par 
shares of stock. This compares with $4,506,155 or 50 cents a 
share in preceding quarter and $7,208,679 or 80 cents a share in 
third quarter of previous year. 

Net profit for nine months ended September 30, was $13,892, 
910 after charges, taxes, etc., equal to $1.54 a share, comparing 
with $19,988,264 or $2.22 a share in first nine months of 1930. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended September 30, 
1931, compares as follows: 








1931 1930 1929 1928 
Net af fed tax. .. $6,927,477 $9,508,731 $11,965,911 $10,077,866 
Int & sub _ divs. ees 311,863 336,999 307,143 312,310 
Depr, int. ... 1,842,529 1,963,053 2,136,347 2,008,815 
INGE TOM: i0iks eas $4,773,085 $7,208,679 $9,522,421 $7,756,741 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1931 1930 1929 1928 
Net af fed tax. $20,311,640 $26,865,969 $31,379,874 $26,617,549 
Int & sub pidd divs. 940,346 967,438 924,347 903,226 
Depr, etc. 5,478,384 5,910,267 6,404,863 «6,084,840 
Net profit.......... $13,892,910 $19,988,264 $24,050,664 $19,629,483 





American Smelting & Refining and subsidiaries for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, shows net income of $1,265,173 after taxes, 
interest, depreciation depletion, a metai write down of $1,487,230 
and other charges. This is equivalent to $2.53 a share (par $100) 
on 500,000 shares of 7% first preferred stock and compares with 
net income of $6,879,442, equal after preferred dividend require- 
ments, to $2.74 a share on 1,829,940 no par shares of common 
stock to be outstanding when all $100 par stock has been ex- 
changed for no par shares. 








Earnings at a Glance 
Net Common 
Annual € Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Abbott Laboratories: 
8 mos., Aug. 31.. $2.50 282,074 eee on ee 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting: ai 30 
30 quarter....... f... $68,980 $29,114 p$.86 p$.36 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. f... 325,014 282,293 p4.05 3.51 
Butte Copper & Zine: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. f... 15,134 14,729 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. f... $31,003 3,513 
Certain-Teed Prod- 
ucts: Sept. 30 qtr..  f 4,222 t419,228 p.06 
9 mos., Sept. 30... f 196,402 1,176,167 ear 
Com’! Solvents Corp: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. $1.00 $598,258 $634,772 h$.23 h$.25 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. . 1.00 1,780,601 2,132,289 h.70 h.84 
Corn Prod. Refining: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. §3.00 2,059,452 3,529,081 .64 1.22 
9 mos., Sept. 30... §3.00 7,553,719 10,170,342 2.46 3.50 
DuPont de Nemours: 
Sept. 30 quarter... 4.00 13,802,549 13,033,345 j1.11 j1.05 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. 4.00 41,412,943 45,984,659 43.34 33.88 
Kellogg (Spencer) & 
Sons: 
Year, Aug. 29... .80 643,518  bb636,614 1.17 1.16 
Monsanto Chemical 
Works: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. 1.25 361,720 173,515 84 41 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. 1.25 1,033,174 795,912 2.40 1.91 
Nat’l Distils. Prod.: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. 2.00 t4,621 $100,733 
9 months........ 2.00 $376,516 $344,654 
Penick & Ford: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. §1.00 $208,491 $403,204 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. §1.00 $840,355 $1,404,237 
Sherwin-Williams: 
Year, Aug. 31.... 4.00 3,322,723 3,551,294 3.62 4.14 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. 3.00 2,315,926 3,341,753 91 1.31 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. 3.00 6,704,091 10,793,799 2.64 4.25 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. 2.60 4,773,085 7,208,672 53 .80 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. 2.60 138,892,910 19,983,264 1.54 2.22 
Westvaco hlorine 
Products: 
Sept. 30 quarter.. 2.00 134,321 126,911 h.33 h.39 
9 mos., Sept. 30.. 2.00 511 ‘004 577,665 h1.39 h2.05 
*Not available. tNet loss. tProfit before federal taxes. §Plus 
extras. fNo common dividend. hOn outstanding shares at close of 
respective periods. jOn average shares. pOn preferred stock. 
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Westvaco Reports Net $134,321 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation and subsidiaries 
report for three months ended September 26: Net profit, after 
interest, depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., $134,321, equivalent, 
after preferred dividend requirements, to 33 cents a share on 284, 
962 no-par common shares, comparing with $153,243, or 51 cents 
a share, on 225,155 shares of common in preceding quarter and 
$126,911, or 39 cents a share, on 225,155 shares in third quarter 
of 1930. Nine months ended September 26: Net profit, $511,004, 
equal to $1.39 a share, against $577,665, or $2.05 a share last 
year; current assets on September 26, $1,556,013; 
liabilities, including Federal tax reserve, $216,246. 


Quarter Ended 
ales 


current 


Sept. 26°31 Sept. 25°30 
$998,094 $1,229,673 











Gross profit. SL ARN EON SE cin ate HS 356,435 375,397 
Expenses. . Saetio ros Somes pam ueaneds cores 81,209 96,867 
UNIT ONE vo v0). c ce cid Kalen en eae eae Una eue $275,226 $278,530 
CNIS oc Sie d.Se wreck eo marneina esta eas 54,281 12,062 
MMII 2, a Wi oe tga doc w SAM See $329,507 $290,592 
Depreciation. 106,368 104,000 
Federal tax.... . A Per Oe (eee ee 16,801 15,694 
MUPIOND S55 dacs kc sk os cons vcscccece caese 72,017 43,987 
Net profits. . esas ae oedesis $134,321 $126,911 
Shs. com. stk. ‘outstand. (no par). obits Se eore aes 284,962 225,155 
Earns. per share. . F $0.33 $0.39 


Net profit for 9 menthe ended ‘Sept. 26, 1931 1 was $511,004 after interest, 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., equal after preferred dividend requirements, 
to $1.39 a share on 284,962 common shares. This compares with $577,665 or 
$2.05 a share on 225,155 common shares in first nine months of 1930. 





Kellogg Showing Favorable 


Spencer Kellogg and subsidiary companies report for year 
ended August 29, 1931, net profit of $643,518 after depreciation, 
interest and federal taxes, equivalent to $1.17 a share on 550,000 
no-par shares of capital stock. In preceding year company 
reported for 11 months ended August 30, 1930, and showed net 
profit of $636,614, equal to $1.16 a share. 

Balance sheet as of August 29, 1931, shows current assets of 
$9,325,458 and current liabilities of $752,982 comparing with 
$14,259,208 and $5,593,633, respectively, on August 30, 19380. 

Consolidated income account for year ended August 29, 1931, 
compares as follows: 


Year ended ended 
Aug. 29,'31 Aug. 30, '30 
*Net sales. . $30,462,555 $43,260,309 
Cost of sales and services. 








26,673,534 38,973,517 

Gross profit. . eer Or eee Cr eee mm 
MIME ORG G6. 6050.0 S08 Kok 6 oe Rade Meee NOES 2,727,569 3,136,359 
NII 509 Gives :3 cas dn sc asvn wenn cee ania 529,476 542,517 
Profit from operation. .. $531,976 $607,916 


IN re ne ce cconaneeiac ead 161,542 632,314 





Total income. 








a $693,518 $1,240,230 
Loss of invest written off. . 3 wears 297,118 
Loss on sales of ee assets, ete. either atts 232,376 
Federal taxes. 50,000 74,122 

PE NUE eo Sis Se deo a ds ctienlosed sess eeresoeniers $643,518 $636,614 
PNM 058 5 Loss Vee Ces w Kee eee eee Dereee 440,000 660,000 
rplus. . e $203,518 $23,386 

a oe gross ‘income of domestic subsidiaries. tDeficit. 





Abbott Labs. Earns $1.94 a Share 


Abbott Laboratories, exclusive of the Canadian subsidiary, 
report for eight months ended August 31, 1931, net income of 
$282,074 after charges and taxes, equivalent to $1.94 a share on 
145,000 no-par shares of capital stock. 

While no comparison of earnings of Abbott Laboratories and 
Swan-Myers Co. in corresponding period of 1930 is available, 
A. 8. Burdick, president, in a letter to stockholders states that, 
including profit of the Canadian subsidiary, profit for the first 
eight months of this year is approximately equal to the combined 
earnings of Abbott Laboratories and Swan-Myers Co. in the first 
eight months of 1930. 
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Atlas Powder Earnings Decline 


Atlas Powder reports for nine months ended September 30, 
1931, net income of $650,630 after federal taxes, etc., equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 6% preferred stock, to 79 cents 
a share on 261,438 no-par shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with $1,075,000 or $2.56 a share in first nine months of 1930. 

For quarter ended September 30, 1931, net income was $241, 
510 after taxes, etc., equal to 36 cents a share on common, com- 
paring with $251,829 or 39 cents a common share in preceding 
quarter and $350,076 or 82 cents a common share in third quarter 
of previous year. 

Balance sheet of Atlas Powder Co. as of September 30, 1931, 
shows total assets of $33,469,624 compared with $33,921,753 on 
September 30, 1930, and profit and Joss surplus $7,778,013 
against $8,590,024. Total current assets were $11,070,688 and 
current liabilities $665,053. Cash, collateral loans, U. 8S. govern- 
ment and marketable securities amounted to $6,201,608. In- 
cluded in marketable securities are preferred and common stocks 
of Atlas Powder amounting to $691,992 and unpaid employes’ 
stock subscriptions aggregating $423,188. On September 30, 
1930, current assets were $13,558,269 and current liabilities 
$897,119. 

Consolidated income account of Atlas Powder Co. for nine 
months ended September 30, 1931, compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 


INOS MMM Gk ins Silecias $9,589,387 $12,867,877 $17,212,357 $15,492,346 


Net income... ay 650,630 1,075,099 2,049,056 1,604,339 
PUM Ooo vice 84:48:00 443,833 405,000 405,000 405,000 
ee 206, 797 $670,099 $1, 644, 056 $1, 199, 339 


Corn Products’ 9 Months Net Off 


Corn Products Refining reports for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1931, net income of $7,553,719 after charges, depre- 
ciation and federal taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements 
on 7% preferred stock, to $2.46 a share (par $25) on 2,530,000 
shares of common stock. This compares with $10,170,342, 0 
$3.50 a common share in first nine months of 1930. 

Net income for quarter ended September 30, 1931, was $2,059, 
452 after charges and taxes, equal to 64 cents a common share, 
comparing with $3,104,888, or $1.05 a common share in pre- 
ceding quarter and $3,529,081, or $1.22 a common share in third 
quarter of previous year. 

Income account for nine months ended September 30, 1931, 
compares as follows: 

1931 1930 1929 1928 
$6,613,213 $10,130,477 $10,814,470 $8,963,838 
3,032,069  2.369,450 2,418,709 —-2, 229,563 
$9,645,282 $12,499,927 $13,233,179 $11,193,401 


*Net earnings......... 
Other income......... 





‘Poteline....<...... 





Int depr ete. ........- 2,091,563 2,329,585 2,363,997 2,287, 013 

Net income......... * 553, 719 $10, 170, 342 $10, 869, 182 2 $8,906,388 
yo 0. rea 1,312,500 1, 312,500 1,312,500 1,312,500 
CGT 5. bs bacsixes 6,957,500 6,957,500 6,325, 000 5,060,000 
Deficit... $716,281 #31, 900,342 18: 3,25 31, 682 2 $$2,533, 888 


*After ‘expenses, ‘estimated federal taxes, etc. tSurplus. 


Dome Mines, Ltd., reports for nine months ended September 
30, 1931; profit of $1,306,589 after expense and federal taxes, but 
before depreciation and depletion, comparing with loss of $3,515 
in first nine months of previous year. 

For quarter ended September 30, 1931, profit was $424,098 
before depreciation and depletion comparing with profit of 
$434,343 in preceding quarter and loss of $52,438 in third quarter 
of 1930. 

Income account for nine months ended September 30 1931, 
compares as follows: 








1931 1930 1929 1928 
Ga osrka edicts eeks 2,654,868 $377,875 $3,114,454 are 001 
Pen Ore 1,430,015 635,420 1,600,970 1,575,888 
Wed tam; O66... 0.5.06 .6% 108,626 nates 80,137 62,644 
Oper profit......... $1, 116, 227 +$257,545 $1,433,347 $1, 165, 469 
Othee 106.66. 05 cs in ccs 190,362 254,030 240,302 169,059 
eo $1,306,589 $3,515 $1,673,649 $1,334,528 
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Solvents Earns 23c a Share 


Commercial Solvents reports for quarter ended September 
30, 1931, net profit of $598,258 after depreciation, federal taxes, 
and provision for contingencies and inventory adjustments, 
equivalent to 23 cents a share on 2,530,060 shares of no-par 
common stock. This compares with $644,799 or 25 cents a share 
on 2,529,996 shares in preceding quarter and $634,772 or 25 
cents a share on 2,528,999 shares in third quarter of 1930. 

Net profit for nine months ended September 30, 1931, was 
$1,780,601 after above charges, equal to 70 cents a share on 
2,530,060 shares, comparing with $2,132,289 or 84 cents a share 
on 2,528,999 shares in first nine months of previous year. 

Income account for quarter ended September 30, 
compares as follows: 


1931, 


1931 
$583,342 
76,965 
~ $660,307 
6,048 
56,001 


1930 
$661,556 
40,976 
$702,532 
23,409 
44, 351 


1929 
$1,208,238 
115,552 


$1,323,790 


1928 
$1,119 287 
37,664 


Sa eee 
Other income.... . 





PALER .o0s 5% s2.55:% 
Other deduct......... 
*Fed tax etc. 


$1,156,951 
99,113 


Net profit... .. $598,258 $634,7 772 $1, 011,7 738 $898, 534 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1931 1930 
2,043,177 2,517,927 
125, 754 167,024 


" $2,168, 931 "$2,684, 951 
54,603 


77,678 
333,727 474,984 
Net profit. ... $1,7 80,601 2,132,289 $2,809, 662 2 
*Includes provision for contingencies and inventory adjustments. 


1929 
$3,529,118 
279, 103 
$3, 808,2 2% 21 
361,486 
637, 073 


1928 
2,627,996 
80,895 
$2,708,891 
219,951 
389,166 


$2,099,774 


Oper profit...... 
Other income......... 


Total ine 
Other deduct. . 
*Fed tax, etc. . 


Hercules Reports $351,783 for Quarter 


Hercules Powder reports for nine months ended September 30, 
1931, net profit of $1,087,886 after depreciation, taxes, etc., 
equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred stock, 
to 81 cents a share on 606,234 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $2,160,260 or $2.59 a share on 603,079 
common shares in first nine months of previous year. 

Net profit for quarter ended September 30, 1931, was $351,783 
after charges and taxes, equal to 26 cents*’a share on 606,234 
common shares comparing with $519,644 or,52 cents a share on 
606,234 common shares in preceding quarter and $561,792 or 
60 cents a share on 603,079 shares in third quarter of 
previous year. 


9 Mos. End. Sept. 30— 1981 1930 1929 1928 
Gross receipts...... . : $15,523,274 ry Perr 664 $25,612, 546 $22,321,887 
Net earns. fr. all sourcesx. 4,275 3,738,657 7 3,288,904 
Fed. income tax (est.)..... etry 015 2,466 468,828 


$2,820,112 


1,218,958 
131,071 





Net profit for period... . $1,087,886 2,160,260 

Proceeds fr. sale of cap. 
stock in excess of stated 
value... . 


Surplus at begin. of year. 


$3,236,190 


110,425 


177,765 350,000 — 
13,329,725 


13,380,596 12,863,378 11,682,085 


$14,5: 28, 036 $15,718,621 $16,449,569 $14,502,197 
599,765 599,765 599,765 599,765 
1,361,660 _ 1,858,118 1,345,500 882,000 


$12, 566, 611 $13,765,737 $14,504,304 $13, 020,432 
Shs. com. stk. out. (no par) 603,079 598,000 
Earnings per share. . $2.59 $4.41 

xAfter deducting all expenses incident to manufacture and sale, ordinary 
and extraordinary repairs, maintenance of plants, accidents, depreciation, 
etc. yPar $100 per share. 





Total.. 
Divs. on pref. "stock. 
Divs. on common stock. 





Surplus at Sept. 30..... 


Monsanto Makes Favorable Showing 


Monsanto Chemical Works and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended September 30, 1931, consolidated net profit of $361,720 
after charges and federal taxes, equivalent to 84 cents a share on 
429,000 no-par shares of stock. This compares with $416,076 or 
97 cents a share on 429,000 shares in preceding quarter and 
$173,515 or 41 cents a share on 416,449 shares in third quarter 
of 1930. 

Consolidated net profit for nine months ended September 30, 
1931, was $1,033,174 after charges and taxes, equal to $2.40 
a share on 429,000 shares, comparing with $795,912 or $1.91 
a share on 416,449 shares in first nine months of previous year. 
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Mathieson’s 3rd Quarter Better 


Mathieson Alkali Works reports for quarter ended September 
30, 1931, net income of $387,256 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 
7% preferred stock, to 53 cents a share on 650,380 no-par shares 
of common stock. This compares with $378,146 or 51 cents a 
common share in preceding quarter and $489,828 or 69 cents a 
common share in third quarter of previous year. 

Net income for nine months ended September 30, 1931 was 
$1,062,806 after charges and taxes equal to $1.43 a share on 
common comparing with $1,597,462 or $2.26 a common share in 
first nine months of 1930. 

Income account for quarter ended September 30, 1931 com- 
pares as follows: 

1931 


$711,119 
287,872 


Profit. . $423,247 


COE SOG. o's 5:50 5s): 


Dep and depl......... 310,612 257,728 228,866 


Riya $539,714 $694,256 $655,347 
Oth ine (net) . ae 10,267 8,136 8,361 *5,333 


$433,514 $547,850 $702,617 $650,014 
46,258 58,022 93,085 76,123 


$387,256 $489,828 $609,532 $573,891 
Nine wntiie ended September 30: 
1931 1930 1929 


1928 
Oper OPORE 6.5. cece $2,005,428 $2,638,787 $2,724,666 $2,480,125 
Dep and depl......... 857,617 72,408 682,832 


Profit.. -+eeeee $1,147,811 $1,745,246 $1,952,258 $1,797,293 
Oth ine (net). Sais 32,152 43,951 25,182 *28,297 


Total inc,.......... $1,179,963 $1,789,197 $1, pet 440 
PON MNOS hia 00 0.0..00) oss 117,157 191,735 50,536 


$1,062,806 $1,597,462 $1,726,904 








gh rs 
ere 





Net inc. 








$1,768,996 
208,976 


$1,560,020 





Net ine 
*Debit. 





United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. reports for 
eight months ended August 31, 1931, consolidated net profit of 
$1,241,982 after interest, depreciation, depletion, amortization, 
ete., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% preferred 
stock, to 19 cents a share (par $50) on 554,962 common shares. 
This compares with $2,282,105 or $1.85 a share on 620,562 com- 
mon shares in corresponding period of previous fiscal year. 

Consolidated income account for eight months ended August 
31, 1931, compares as follows: 

1931 


$2,667,532 
1,425,550 


$1,241,982 
1,134,817 


$107,165 


1930 
$4,123,443 
1,841,338 


$2,282,105 
1,134,817 


$1,147,288 


Profit after interest... . 


$3,939,012 
Depr., depl., amort. .. . 


1,569,334 


$2,369,678 
1,134,817 


$1,234,861 


1,373,455 


$3,046,509 
1,134,817 


$1,911,692 





OP 
ic” Epa ce 





oe ea 


Texas Gulf Sulphur reports for quarter ended September 30, 
1931, net income of $2,315,926 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to 91 cents a share on 
2,540,000 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $1,939,967 
or 76 cents a share in preceding quarter and $3,341,753 or $1.31 
a share in third quarter of previous year. 

Net income for nine months ended September 30, totaled 
$6,704,091 before depletion, equal to $2.64 a share, against 
$10,793,799 or $4.25 a share in first nine months of 1930. 

During the last quarter the company increased its reserves 
for depreciation and accrued federal taxes by $74,676, making 
total of these reserves $13,791,392 on September 30, 1931. 

Statement for quarter ended September 30, 1931, compares 
as follows: 

1931 
$2,315,926 

1,905,000 

$410,926 


1930 1929 


$3,341,753 $4,028,959 
2,540,000 2,540,000 


$801,753 $1,488,959 


1928 
$3,680,723 


*Net income.......... 
eee 





Ee eee $1,140,723 
Nine months ended September 30: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
$5,704,091 $10,793,799 $11,480,489 $10,355,381 
350, 7,620, ,620,000 :620,000 
Co ee ae $354,091 $3,173,799 $3,860,489 $2,735,381 
i oe eee 25,554,736 24,562,360 19,161,572 13,678,845 
*After depreciation and federal taxes. tIncludes reserves for depletion. 


TINGE IROOINIG. 56. 65.68 ic 
Dividends... .. 
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ISCO CHEMICALS 


Are Scientifically Right 


And Are Put in Containers that Stand the Gaff! 
SPECIFY THEM FOR 1932 


Note the improved packages—See the special bungs, friction caps and specially designed lugs, 
all intended to save your plant operators’ time and avoid waste. 


1. IRON CHLORIDE: 


C. P. Lump, hardwood barrels, approximately 
450 pounds net. Available also in a liquid of any 
strength desired, in carboys, drums and tank 
cars. 


2. LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA: 
Tank cars or steel drums, 55 gallons, 675 pounds 
net, or 110 gallons, about 1,300 pounds net, 
furnished in any desired strength. 

3. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 
A galvanized drum holding about 850 pounds 
net, a great improvement over the old iron drum 
for keeping the quality of the contents; also 
available in a 333 pound net weight drum. 

4. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 
Steel drum painted with a special rust and heat 
resisting white paint, holding 125 pounds net. 

5. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 
Another modern galvanized drum, 100 pounds 
net. 

6. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 


A drum a a uniform net weight of 333 
pounds each. This is a steel drum treated with 
heat and rust resisting white paint. 


7. FLAKE CAUSTIC POTASH: 
A convenient drum, 125 pounds net. 
8 FLAKE CAUSTIC SODA: 


A drum handy to use; equipped with removable 
cap, 125 pounds net. 


9. ISCO SELECTED WALNUT SIZE CAUSTIC POTASH: 
A special drum for a special product, 100 





10. SOLID CAUSTIC POTASH, 88 92°: 
A standard product in drums of approximately 
550 pounds net. 


11. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 
A fibre drum 125 pounds net. 


12. CHLORIDE OF LIME (Bleaching Powder): 
A steel drum painted with the special heat and 
rust resisting white paint, holding about 850 
pounds net. 


13. GROUND CAUSTIC POTASH: 
An especially convenient drum holding 225 


pounds net, with the removable cap 


14. FLAKE CAUSTIC SODA: 
Net weight 400 pounds. Note the special 
removable cap. 
15. FLAKE CAUSTIC POTASH: 
A drum with the special economy cap. 400 
pounds net. 
16. LIQUID CAUSTIC POTASH: 
Tank cars and drums of 55 gallons (675 pounds 
net) and 110 gallons (about 1,300 pounds net). 
17-18-19- 
20-21. ISCO LARVACIDE: 
In the special steel cylinders holding 1, 3, 5, 25 
and 100 pounds net weights, respectively. 
22. SOLID CAUSTIC SODA: 
The standard ISCO product in a steel drum, net 


pounds net. weight about 700 pounds. 
Chicage INDUS, SEIDEN SCO. cieveiona 
ostTon IwcoRnPORATEO 
Gloversville 117-119 Liserty STREET, NEw York Philadelphia 
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Sales Earnings 
Oct. 1931 1930 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. = share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Oct. 1931 $ Listed Rate 1930 1929 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
65 69 52 109% 52 1563 87} 96,400 1,344,100 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 6.32 7.75 
853 90} 68 182? 68 343 120) 440,900 2,621,985 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 9.77 12.60 
117 121 114} 133} 1: mt t not 120 2,600 15,900 Cp MUMS so vse 50 4001048 6 100 93,000 7.00 76.88 
8} 8} 5k 29% 3 14,400 75,900 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je.’30 Nil 
9 9} > 14} 5 33 Q 47,500 249,000 Amer. Com. Alc..............0.. No 389,000 d1.27 3.22 
73 8} 6% 23% 63 514 7 27,000 158,000 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd... . or No 1,218,000 1.00 1.63 3.23 
30 36 30 89) 30° 116 80 320 1,720 conv. 6% cum. pfd.. Serer re 100 68, 6.00 47.53 
24 28} 20 584 19% 794 37% 104,900 968,645 Amer. Smelt. “& SRSA No 1,830,000 4.00 277 10.02 
101 103 984 1383 98} 141 131 3,100 18,600 a re 100 500,000 7.00 43.66 
—_. h 4) ) 225 2 16,000 132,300 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 2.56 
4 5 2; 8i 23 175 3h 5,700 40,900 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 d1.46 0.53 
_ 29° 23) 45) 26, 79% 263 _2,400 15,900 6% cum. pfd.. are 25 80,000 7.32 
15f 18% 12§ 434 123 81h 25 377,000 4,998,903 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,859,000 2.50 e2.07 8.29 
12; 13 8 18 8 29% 13) _9,000 105,700 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550, 2.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
134 13% 94 23§ 9% 51g 16} 70,800 818,375 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,690,000 1.00 1.02 6.20 
21 24) 20% 54 205 106 42 9,200 42,700 Atlas Powder pee SENG eee No 265,000 4.00 2.67 7.66 
_ 83 78 «699 823 106 97 720 4,360 er 100 96,000 6.00 28.25 
5 » i 2 4 5 i 3,200 25,400 Butte & Sup. Pit ne Pocice's Aiale aniia 10 290,000 Nil 
| pe! ee ame eS ee | eS 6,100 40,400 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 ,000 Nil 0.34 
33 338 7h 2t) 15 2 4,300 80,000 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 Nil 
22) 22) 22) 25) 8t 454 63 300 4,710 (ee ee 100 63,000 Nil 
32, 34) 28) 50) 28 645 44 16,400 121,000 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 4.03 
47 51}. 33 111 33 199° 65} 77,200 704,720 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 5.00 5.04 7.84 
11} 12; 9 21) 9 38 14 243,600 2,482,790 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 1.00 1.07 1.51 
47, 47, 36) 86% 36) 111 65 78,950 765,450 Corn Products.................. 25 2,530,000 3.00 4.82 5.49 
130} 140 126 152} 140° 1514 140 1,660 8,530 TOG aS RAG: = os castec over 100 50,000 7.00 62.59 
6 6.4 23 4 43% 10 24,100 324,900 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
123 123 11 19; 11 42 11} 1,500 24,200 Devoe & Raynolds “A”.......... No 160,000 1.20 2.24 4.52 
101 101 101 109 100 1143 99 20 700 be SS ae 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 
59 64 53E 107) 5Bt 145 80} 734,800 4,481,800 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 4.00 4.52 6.99 
1074 120 106 124% 1164 123 1144 12,600 41,020 Oe eS ne 100 78, 6.00 78.54 
109 116} 93 185{ 93 2554 142 174,500 1,492,869 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 8.84 9.57 
123} 135 121 135 126 134 120} 1,050 2,630 oy ARS a” earn 100 62,000 6.00 356.89 
21 22) 13) 43) 13¢ 55} 244 147,000 907,300 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 w4.77 5.60 
15} 16; 93 47 9§ 71h 223 67,200 650,200 General Asphalt Co............. No 413,000 3.00 2.44 4.71 
8 8 45 165 4) 38 7 GjROU DET AGRORO Oss esas 00 s.cc ne 5c cceds No 695,000 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
59§ 73) 53, 80 60 105} 634 570 8,250 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
33. «(37% «333 O58 33 8550 3,400 14,900 Hercules Powder Co............. No 603,000 3.00 2.61 5.95 
103. 111} 103 1194 1114 1233 1164 1,730 5,680 7% cum. pfd............... 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 
334} 36) 21 86 21 124 31 33,600 375,600 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 4.00 7.74 7.26 
14 1) 1b 5b 1k 8h 3,500 41,300 Intern. AGC... 6... ccc ec ccese No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
10 10) 7 Sly 1Of 67% 42 _3,400 18,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
Bs 10} 7% 20} 7% (44 12 658,424 5,821,724 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 1.00 .67 1.47 
36 36.0 «25, 4200 25) 453 31 23,400 390,000 Intern. Salt...............0000. No 240,000 3.00 11.32 
32 «413 «=29} 803 29} 148% 483 147,975 2,720,475 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 3.66 8.09 
2 13 9 165 9 25 83 2,000 14,800 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 0.80 h1.14 2.36 
18} 20 15} 55§ 15, 81g 39 14,600 234,500 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 Yr.Sep.’30 5.22 
. 8 7 FT at aN 18,000 323,100 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 .96 2.65 
22; 23 19 37% 20 493 25% 5,627 43,827 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 9.43 
15 15, 15 25 15 39% 20 700 13,800 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 2.60 2.61 3.13 
19° 203 14¢ 31) 14¢ 51% 30% 20,900 414,065 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 2.00 2.96 3.31 
108 112} 104. 104 136 115 150 900 i OSS re 100 28,000 7.00 93.91 
24) 24; 16) 29 16% 633 183 14,900 75,900 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 1.71 4.25 
225 25 19% 363 19{ 39} 18} 22/300 340,200 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 2.00 1.23 1.42 
96 97 84 132 844 189} 114 2,100 74,000: National Lead. ..... 06 ..c0sscees 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 25.49 
132 140 130 143 135 144 135 3/070 9,300 7% cum. “A” pfd:.......... 100 244:000 7.00 41.95 
102} 119 102} 120 102} 120 116 2,130 6,410 6% cum. “B” pfd........... 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 
554 554 55 55} 41 85 30 3,100 13,600 Newport $3 cum. conv. ‘‘A’’..... 50 33,000 3.00 25.94 29.79 
264 29 22 46} 22 553 26 18,100 $21,200 Penick & Ford. ............0000% No 425,000 1.00 4.01 3.97 
46; 48} 39% 71) 39% 78% 52 86,000 411,000 Procter & —- pie ea eae ieee No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.’30 3.36 
6} 6) 5 Ws 5 27 7 55,900 S05, 100 Pure Oil Co... os ccicccccccases 25 3,038,000 18 1.52 
695 74} 65 101j 65 1144 90 1,600 10,300 ye . arena 100 30,000 8.00 22.55 
17} 20 16% 42 13) 56} 36 27,200 366,800 Royal Dutch, N. Y.shs......... 894/000 2.39 3.35 
12} 13) 9) 30f 9% 574 19 26,400 329,540 St. Joseph chs. Samo, 10 1,951,000 2.00 2.09 3.82 
Of 5 Bt OE 38h 254 5 69,400 — 852,890 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,071,000 d.56 1.26 
34 344 28) 51t 28) 75 42 160,900 1,247,410 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 2.50 2.88 3.63 
34} 34; 284 52} 28) 844 43 397,500 3,820,925 Standard Oil, N. J.....-......... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 4.76 
14} 15 12} 26 12) 40} 19 237,800 2,405,155 Standard Oil, N. ¥% ite uae wand 25 17,809,000 1.60 92 2.23 
3t 3h 26 94 2§ 17 73 7,600 80,400 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 1.00 1.21 2.19 
19} 19} 15 36) 15 60} 28} 164,100 1,787,200 Texas Corp. A a 25 9,851,000 3.00 1.53 4.91 
28 28} 20% 55% 20% 674 401 104,350 1,658,150 Texas Gul Sulphur... .2.222022 No 2,540,000 4.00 5.50 6.40 
364 37f 27) 72 27) 106% 52 390,300 3,852,075 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 2.60 3.12 3.94 
1418 6} 28f 6) 84 143 36,200 480,700 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 1.43 1.94 
32$ 33) 20% 77% 20% 139% 50} 157,816 | 973,116 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co............... No 374,000 6.00 22.96 12.63 
19{ 22; 13¢ 76¢ 13f 148} 443 179,200 7,843,350 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 2.95 4.91 
1 1 $ 3 ; SF 33 7,500 30,300 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je.'30 Nil 
ee ee GS, ee 4,900 23,650 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
y 50} 48} 72 50 82} 674 4,800 13,300 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
2} 14% 8 40 8i 59} 18 33,000 152,050 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 2.00 2.51 4.32 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
* Socony Vacuum 
NEW YORK CURB 
63 7 6F 8 5 18 3} 1,000 6,500 Acetol Prod. conv. ‘‘A’’.......... No 60,000 0.42 
4 4 4 19} 4 3% 16 100 86,925 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 Nil 
80 88} 73} 224 733 356 140} 40,525 218,043 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 21.93 11.18 
79 85 754 109§ 75% 1114 104 5,200 30,200 CUMING. ws, cles oan es 100 1,473,000 6.00 17.19 
4i 5) 3% 122 3% 37 64 83,072 635,172 Amer. Gyanamid <: SR rr No 2,404,000 4.15 
} 1 4 15 4 43% 7} 5,300 76,700 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je.'30 Nil 
2} + 4 4 64 ; 3/500 25,206 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
60 32) 60% 31} 47,300 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
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WESTON OF U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CoO. 








In these large distill- 
ing columns many 
chemical solvents 
are produced. 











x3 


JSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. @ DIVISION OF U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOK 


An assembly of 20 
large storage tanks 
for important sol- 
vent chemicals. 


THYL 
OXALATE 


(Di-ethyl Oxalate) 


(COOC2Hs5):2 











Accurate measure is 
guaranteed by these 
automatic - electric 
filling machines. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Color & Properties: 
Colorless liquid 


Constants: 


Ester—at least 97% 

Sp. gr. 1.077 at 20°/20°C. 

Wt. per gal. 8.96 Ibs. 

Acidity: Not over 0.1% as oxalic acid 
Boiling point: 184°—185°C. 


















EADING manufacturers in the phar- a dill iiadas ‘s si deaiieete ea 
3 by sc e ina proportions w aicohol, ether, 
maceutical and dyestuff industries are ethyl acetate, and other common organic sol- 
the largest tonnage purchasers of this im- vents. Only very slightly soluble in water 
portant chemical. Ethyl oxalate is also eee 
used extensively by research chemists as Derivation: 
its structure lends itself readily to organic Esterification of oxalic acid 
coupling. Method of Purification: 
The extreme purity and uniformity of Distillation 
ethyl oxalate are guaranteed by a rigidly : , 
- Grades: 
enforced manufacturing standard super- didi Ceti biidin emites 
vised by a corps of 24 chemists. Today, : 
the U. S. I. C. Company is the largest pro- Containers: 


Zz ducer of ethyl oxalate. 


: Steel or tin-lined drums 
-— Trial samples will be furnished on re- 


Glass bottles 


quest while working quantities are sup- Fire Hazard: 
& plied to manufacturers and laboratories at Combustible, but not inflammable, flash point 
nominal cost. U. S. Industrial Chemical above 80°F. 
% Co., Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New York Railroad Shipping Regulations: 
City, N. Y. iinet 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALCOHOL CHEMICALS 


Ethyl Phthalate. Butyl Phthalate. 


. Amyl Acetate. Butyl Acetate. Ethyl Acetate. 
: Nitrocellulose Solutions 


Ethyl Chloro Carbonate. Ether 


INDUSTRIAL: ALCOHOL CO. 


af 
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_ Sales ings 
1930 In During ISSUES Par : $-per share-$ 
eer High Low High = High Low Oct. 1931 $ Listed Rate 1930 1929 
1} oh ‘we i 5 Wy 1,000 23,900 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 0.03 
ee ey 81; 643 90 48 2,750 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 148,000 7.00 14.50 
: 63 61% 65 454 90 70 775 5,360 7% og. | Sr 100 115,000 7.00 25.70 
: a i 6a “ele =e 3} 6,440 Celluloid Corp..............0008 No 195,000 1.76 
5 6] 6 9 6; 134 8} 1,700 8,140 Courtaulds, Ltd...........ccceee 1£ 0.34 
: 40 343 51 34 100 49 600 5,500 Dow Chemical. ...........ee00. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 4.08 
49t 50 38 754 38 166 58 A000 SUTMOO GOH ON 6 i occcc ci scccnceses 25 4,525,000 1.50 9.83 
7i 9 72 #13 s 3 1,700 4,600 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 50,000 3.08 
3 3 2: 3} 3 7 4 1,400 3,700 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 0.49 
ion Zolli Ss 16 34 Rane RIUM ACI 5 5 o.5\0 5.6.0.0 dchnieie o46 No 126,000 2.54 
... 80% 20 60 20 793 45 5,400 12,300 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 
454-48 454 66}... 85 58 100 7,700 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636, 4.00 Yr. Aug.'30 4.14 
2} 2) 2 12 2 Sh 3,300 42,800 Silica Gel Corp....... No 600, 
20 214 15; 38} 15% 59; 30 172,300 532,600 Standard Oil Ind.... 25 16,851,000 2.50 2.73 4.66 
22} 234 203 30} 203 344 27 18,300 87,700 Swift & Co....... 25 000,000 2.00 2.08 2.18 
3} 4} 24 16 2% 22 3 10,200 ROUTED SUE OT. oki eessaacs No ,000 10.00 
ne Prey ere ee 
44 14 22,800 $3 cum. part. pfd.  _—........ No 115,000 3.00 7.66 
CLEVELAND 
55 «455 O55 O94 5K sCOKsé*MAYS 50 Cleve-Cliffs Iron ,$5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 11.42 
35 37 30—s«éOB 1 30 100 48 2,984 Dow Chemical Co... ......cc008: No 630, 000 2.00 3.44 4.08 
47 57 46 68} 46 85 57} 3,007 20,764 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 2 636, ‘000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
32. 334 28 39] 28 463 33} 2,300 1B BOO BIG TR. ios ca cscccwcnceae No 145,000 3.32 4.92 
3 4 3 5} 318 3h 660 Monroe Chem.. . ae No 126,000 1.09 2.54 
27 24 33 24 35 18} 280 3,380 $3.50 cum. pref.. No 30,000 3.50 13.35 
22} 24 20$ 305 204$ 334 27 39,900 ek ge Lk rrr re 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.08 2.18 
CINCINNATI 
455 49 393 71 393 110 53) 29,652 83,409 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.'30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
538 55 8&3 71 52. 100 89 315 3,115 Pennsylvania Salt...........ee00. 50 150,000 5.00 Yr.Je.’30 7.97 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1931 Sales Out- 
Oct. 1931 1930 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Oct. 1931 Due % _ Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
; 86 =S81i 99 Sli 100} 93 29 ee SD ee eee a eet rar ere re 1942 5 A.O. 4,554,000 
74 84 60 102 60 177 943 478 DOS rete 1. 041 CA CONT. C56B6 «0.5 ccc stv steeds sdsescacees 1949 54 M.N. 29,933,000 
984 1034 964 1044 964 104 101 416 pe ee aes Ie TUE. BOG: OB. OR ooo 6:0 ce bin 006-00 06 bcaineecuse% 1947 5 A.O. 36,578,000 
25 20 634 20 98) 67 185 re NNN 0 TUIN OOi 5 6.6 0.0'56 660 eencces ues accee see seas 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
954 99% 943 103 99} 103 100 124 cade Serer ore en ee 1937 & J.J. 14,000,000 
~ .. 104 97 1054 100 S73 Interlake Iron Cotn. ist 6340 “A”... ccesccccscevevecces 1945 54 M.N. 6,629,000 
. 104} 100 105§ 100 1044 97 14 Rk CO SP UMD: ION Os Tihs vin0is-06c 0 bk seseendeeessceeneus 1934 5 M.N. _ 1,822,000 
142 15 10 754 6 87$ 38 473 SRL Ae CUTE MOTs Bsc oso sce cc ccccddcccccescesevceess 1954 6 J.J. 32,000, 
80} 72 96 72 1004 87 127 Re, OE EO, Fe SIR. a iivinaiccccevcvaccctsesbacveeesers 1937 54 F.A. 17,500,000 
87} 89; 72 103 88 104 933 101 te ee rere 1942 5 M.S. _ 15,000,000 
101f 103 100 1054 101} 1043 100 1,449 Tne I lg i ON «6. 50:5 50:5 55 06 vcimecindacn ews cose 1946 5 F.A. 120,000,000 
944 100 90 106$ 97} 104} 96} 580 5,014 Standard Oil, N Sire his pea eRe Rae Naas 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
.. 70 63 99 63 102$ 90} 17 LOGE TORT, CRORRNIOE GU OB. TEE ono societies cwessscaners 1944 6 M.S. — 3,308, 
NEW YORK CURB 
984 102 974 rt | 100} 104} 100; 595,000 2,487,000 Aluminum Co., s. f. deb. Se.......... ccc cece ccccccecccceces 1952 5 M.S. 37,115,000 
... 88 76 1043 76 104} 96} SD AU) SUMAN I TD 60.6 bio 0.6.0 0 0 dcis'ace ecg eed ebeterooecreuee 1948 5 J.J. ,000, 
-) -100=«:1056sCidsSC«sC*OSI 18,000 " 59,000 Amer. Solv. & Chem. 6148.............s.s0.sssscseeeseeeey 1936 6} M.S. — 1,737,000 
—<« 26 BD 2 “20 “0 Si 341,000 NR, in oi 600.bo 000 60s bahseh0scs sae eee 1948 § J.D. 085, 
.-. 100 404 103} 404 104 90} ee» BaD MIS oa Sn 5 ino o's dod Aee ae ere eineveaneGe winiwewenie’ 1937 5 J.D. 30,414,000 
96§ 99% 86 104 86 104 99 530,000 2,726,000 Is i. 6.0:'0's 6016 Sib 05 was 4W bh eS OR 1947 5 F.A. 35,000,000 
... 92 84 102} 84 1034 95 216,000 1,779, Koppers ho Oa ee a ee nae 1947 & J.D. 23,050,000 
824 Sat 75 98% 83 983 90 241,000 3,278,000 Shawinigan w. & a Ams. ME hsuies oRa DCO ERE WE Ree tie 1967 44 A.O. 5,000,000 
83 754 984 834 98% 90 161,000 2,016,000 4%s., — NE OP EP EET Cee ee ee 1968 4 M.N. 16,108,000 
1014 1044 101 104 101 103 79 205,000 906,000 Swift & Co. DN a Nasa ehh ad 604.064.6065 60666 OOS E40 O60 OSES 1044 5 J.J. 22,916,000 
-. 1024} 100 104} 100 1034 100 ,000 270,000 Westvaco Ghicrine Me NI vases 's edb sale oder ewotebeoetss 1937 54 M.S8. 1992, 
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The Trend of Prices 


Contrary to expectations shipments in 
most divisions of the Chemical industry in 
October fell below the figures for Septem- 
ber. Buyers continued to show a decided 
reluctance towards purchasing ahead in 
appreciable quantities. A few prices for 
1932 contracts were announced, including 
muriatic and nitric acids, but in the main 
both consumers and sellers were apparently 
content to mark time. Both buyers and 
producers feel that further developments 
in the business situation are necessary 
before it is advisable to make long-time 
commitments. 


Prices Go Lower 


The trend of prices continued down- 
ward with lower figures prevailing for 
acetic acid, sodium nitrate, butyl acetate, 
and butanol. Producers of acetic acid in 
announcing a lower schedule departed 
from a long established custom and are 
allowing contract customers a_ better 
figure than spot buyers. The contract 
season for chlorine passed off very quietly, 
the expected increase in the tankcar price 
was dropped in favor of the present level 
and most of the contract tonnage was 
quickly placed. Sulfuric acid contracts 
were being renewed at this year’s figure, 
but with the proviso that adjustments 
would be made in the event the $6 a ton 
increase in the sulfur freight rate is 
placed in effect. 

The price trend in the coal tar products, 
benzol, toluol, and xylol depends entirely 
upon the situation in the steel industry as 
does also the question of copperas prices. 
At the moment spot stocks of all of these 
are considerably below normal. Even a 
moderate increase in steel activity should 
not, it is reported, seriously alter the 
present firm prices prevailing for these 
commodities. 


Operations in the petroleum, paper, 
glass and automobile industries showed 
no inclination to pick up. Activity in the 
textile and tanning fields was off slightly 
from the pace maintained in September 
but still quite favorable when comparison 
is made with other lines. In the fine 
chemical division seasonable items were in 
better demand, but mercury prices con- 
tinued to drop at a spectacular rate. 
Naval stores prices reflected the improve- 
ment in most of the raw commodity 
markets, and both rosin and turpentine 
were much firmer. Oils and fats generally 
were also firmer, and in several instances, 
published prices were raised. The waxes 
and gums generally did not share in the 
better tone existing in many of the com- 
modity markets. The one important ex- 
ception was in the grades of carnauba, 
which went to higher levels. Despite un- 
easiness and uncertainty in some quarters 
the situation appears to be in better shape 
than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. The Chemical Markets Average 
Price for 20 representative chemicals is 
down about 9% in the past 12 months and 
this deflation of values should have a very 
salutary effect in holding prices at present 
levels. In addition, stocks are in many 


cases much smaller. The Country, having 


Indices il Business 


Automobile a ha iia 
{Brokers Loans, Oct. 
*Building Contracts, depi. 
*Car Loadings, Oct. 31. 
+Commercial Paper, Oct. 31. 
Factory Payrolls, Sept.. 
*Mail Order Sales, Aug.. 
Number of Failures, Dun, Sept.. 
*Merchandise Imports, Sept. 1. 
*Merchandise E xports, ~ ¢ 1p 
Furnaces in Blast %, Oct. 
*Steel Unfinished Orders, Sept 30.. 
*000 omitted. 


+000, 000 ‘omitted. 


weathered through 20 months of depres- 
sion, is that much nearer a turn for the 
better. 

The outstanding feature of the general 
business news of October and the first few 
days of the current month was the sus- 
tained rise in the grain markets and to a 
lesser degree in petroleum. The metal 
markets, however, were unable to muster 
enough strength to go along with the tide. 
By many, the upturn in the Chicago 
Wheatpit was looked upon as the opening 
gun in the return of normal conditions. 

Recovery in retail trade was seriously 
hampered in most lines by the continuance 
of exceptionally warm Indian Summer in 
most parts of the country. 

The N. Y. Times weekly index of 
business activity declined slightly for the 
week ended Oct. 24. The preliminary 
figure of the week, which is a new low for 
the current depression, was 66.2, as against 
the previous low of 66.4 (revised) for the 
preceding week and 81.5 for the cor- 
responding week last year. 
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Latest Previous Year 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
140,566 187,197 220,649 
$1,044 1,354 $3,481 
252,109 $233,106 $331,863 
761 763 931 
$271 $289 $526 
61.7 64.3 83.0 
$43,004 $45,093 $50,682 
$47,255 $53,025 $46,947 
$171,000 $166,000 $226,312 
$181,000 $165,000 $311,889 
23.2 24.2 38.7 
3,144 | ls 3,169 3,424 


"A. May. 





FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Business indicators, Dept. of Commerce. Weekly average 1923-25 inclusive=100. The solid line represents 1931 and the dotted line 1930 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and i 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
ed. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocke when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 


specifie 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


Quotations 


Raw materials are 
Materials sold f. o. b. wor 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
uoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
or delivered are so designated. 


commonly used. 





The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices | 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities ie 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most | 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1939 $1.072_- 


Oct. 1931 $1.46 


























. . Current 1931 1930 1929 \ 
Important Price Changes Market Low High High Low High Low i 
‘ Acetaldehyde, drs lo-l1 wks...lb. 184 21 18} 21 21 18} .21 .184 ta 
Advances Oct. Sept. Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... Ib.  .27 1 .27 “31 31 :27 ‘31 127 ba 
Blood, dried. .. eases $1.70 $1.65 POO ala EIR: lb. 95 1.35 .95 1.35 1.35 1.20 | 
Copperas........ .. 14.50 14.00 Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl. . .lb. 20 23 20 .23 23 21 .24 21 q 
Turpe ntine 37 36% | Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 & 
Carnauba Wax, yellow No. 1 33 30 ID QOS. ccs ssscsccccces Ib. .21 25 =. .25 .29 25 35 28 | 
Acetin, ‘coh drums 30 32 .30 .o2 .32 .30 .32 .30 ie 
Declines Acetone, tanks, ny 10.10 10.12 ‘11 ‘16 ‘ll 
Acid, Acetic, 28°) contract. $ 2.40 $ 2.60 Acetone Oil, bbls NY gal. 1.15 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 
Acid, Acetic glacial tanks. . . 8.10 8.98 Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby.. lb. 55 .68 55 .68 .68 55 .68 45 
Acid, Acetelylsalicylic 0.75 0.85 Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
Acid Tartaric, imp. . ; 0.26 0 = trachlorethane)............. 
Butyl Acetate, tanks 0.146 0.16 1 Acids 
Butyl Alcohol, tanks....... 0.1445 0.15 Acid Abietic : eee ee ce 12 12 .12 Mo. 85. Saas aire 
Cresol, U. 8. P . es 0 10) A 0 12% Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls 
Dibuytl Phthalate 0.224/5 0.2345 eS aS 2.40 2.60 2.40 2.60 3.88 2:60 3:88 8.88 ‘ 
Para-amidoacetanilid - 0.85 1.05 Glacial, bbl o-1 wk..... 100 lb. 8.35 8.60 8.35 9.23 13.68 9.23 13.68 13.68 
Paranitroacetanilid : 0.45 0.52 Glacial, tanks 8.10 8 10 8.98 13.43 8.98 
Paraphenylenediamine 1.25 _1.30 Adipic..: Se oie eo dree ae ‘72 "72.72 wee ae yale gate Wea, 
Quicksilver... . . -+++ 72.00 78.00 Anthranilic, refd, bbls peouakad Ib.  .85 95 .85 95 1.00 :85 1.00 .98 
Sodium Bichromate*...... 0.06} 0.0% Technical, bbls. . <agelb,. | 266 70.65 “80 .80 .75 .80 .80 
Strontium Nitrate. . - 0.04 z ms Battery, cbys........... 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 : 
Candelilla Wax. . _ 0.14 0.14 Bensoie, tech, 100 1b bbls... .Ib. 35 145. .35 145 ‘53 :40 :60 51 
*Contract price announced Noy. 2 Boric, crys. powd, 250 lb. } 
Lo Re ee errs .064 .07 .064 .07} O72 .06% .07} .053 k 
— Broenner’s, bbis........ 000. Ib. 1.20 25 «61.20 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.25 
eon 100 % basis cbys..... Ib .80 .85 .80 he cu a Py 
Chemical Markets Av. Price nent iam eacusiiabees nie ' | 
ca al ere _ “enaeinetigss: Ib. 044 © .05h 044 055 .05 044 05 .04 
Goes to New Low Level | chromic, 99) 5, ara’ 122/221: b. lat te’ aha?) 119118) 93a 
; ye ee ic, 300 Ib bbls....ib. 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 
Chemical Markets Average Price for vega USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 
: x ee er PS err rire es Seeks 35 35 43 59 .40 -70 -46 
20 representative industrial chemicals was a... 8, Mice 1 ee lb. 52 54.52 ot 54 "52 "59 52 
lower in October because of the drop in aT ak ed a _ aa $s ‘50 80 i Ss te ‘8 
quotations on acetic acid and sodium Formic, tech 90%, 104 “ 10} i 12 104 12 “ 
nitrate. The September figure was .0645c | Gallic, tech, bbls............ 60 70 60 ‘70 ‘55 ‘50 "12 ‘Boe 
against .0641c, a decline of .0004¢ during Garnma, 226 ib bbis wks.....1b. , 77 50 “80 80 3 $0 14 
the month. | H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... lb. .60 65 60 .70 .70 65 .99 
asain | Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln cby lb. ..... ae 67 .67 67 42 67 
ma oe 48%, coml, 155 : o P .67 
Acetone — Buying continued to reflect Hydredinia GP, ene.» ni ”- oe sea - 7 
> a md rata pe ae MUENDE Ne ccksssacsesecens: 55 sc ae > “uk wee Meuke chee, SR 
the re duced rate of ope rations in most con [Pe one EEE 80 90 .80 rn 90 “80 00 80 
suming industries. No change was made | Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 
een dM Oentpeeeepatoes aaa MB cscs 06 06 .06 06 = .06 
in prices. pdecGoemicie, 35%, 400 lb ‘ ‘is 4“ 
. Ve .. eee eee ee —6—6Ull ll RE her ' : 2 4 ; 
Acid Acetic Leading producers Hypophosphorous, 30%, uae: “ . : ' i 11 
ffected a re “tj ; inge “a ot PET OID So 5 4.0.6 t:0:y-00 nie Eby. “sie: RD vacereiais .85 85 .85 .85 .85 
effected a reduction in prices during the Lactic, 22% dark, 606 tb bbe ba “044 04 “044 05 04 “054 “044 
month in the commercial, glacial, and 44%, light, 500 Ib bbls... .Ib. 11} ee |e .12 12 11 124 11 
5h Sad . ° ; Laurent’s, 250 Ib bbls. ....... Ib. .36 .42 36 .42 .42 .36 -42 .40 
redistilled grades. No reduction was Siemans. os 8... ib. 16 16 16 AS Mdaeee? Beko Qosteeied bol iain 
os > = a - wt . Malic, powd., kegs..... lb. .45 .60 45 .60 60 .45 48 
made by the lime makers and reductions | Metanthe, 280 Ib bbis. —_ ‘0 65 60 ‘35 65 “60 85 ‘$0 
were not uniform in the various acid Mixed Sulfurie-Nitric.......... 
err “ tanks wks........-. Nunit 07 07} .07 07} 07: 07 07 07 
grades, breaking a custom of many years tanks wks.......... unit .008 01.008 01 .O1 .008 01 .008 
standing. Also, a further reduction from a tech bbl. >- a ae a ae ie we 190 va 
the spot price was offered for contracts. Muriatic, 18’deg, 120 Ib cbys 
a iat BE dwnnens ons 100 Ib. ..... BD cess 1.35 1.385 1.385 1.40 1.35 
The new spot price schedule follows:— tanks, wks. 100 ib. 000) os. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
‘ ‘rcial. 28 6: sahidn oe ee 20 degrees, cbys wks. . .100 Ib sees BED ic sad 1.45 bie 1.45 Pe 1.45 
Commercial, 28 per a Is, $2.50 to | w& W.260lb bbls... +... 85 195185 95 95185 195 185 
$2.75 per 100 pounds; 56 per cent, barrels, cae ge gy A ».. Saas .60 65 .60 65 NGM. sds. .59 55 
$4.60 to $4.85; 60 per cent, barrels, $4.90 | "Whe... ~ eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
to $5.15; 70 per cent, $5.70 to $5.95; 80 eo “a om +m ~ - 
per cent, barrels, $6.50 to $6.75; redis- Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls wks NY.. me -114 .103 11} -113 11 113 11 
. 9° 7 9 72 ae Phosphoric 50%, U. S. “Tb pees rare .14 14 .14 .14 8 
tilled, 28 per cent, barrels, $2.78 to $3.03 Syrupy, USP, 70 Ib Sa ey esc .14 } 14 16 14 
per 100 pounds; 56 per cent, barrels, $5.15 pycommercial, tanks, sie se ian “aa = ee : = 4 56 ‘a 
to $5.40; 60 per cent, barrels, $5.50 to Pierie, kegs Saas Ro Ib. 30 30 50 50 :30 50 :30 
+ oe . = — > MN i k6 b:0:6 cedure 
$5.75; 80 per cent, barrels, $7.29 to $7.54 ER rarer lb. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.40 86 
. 7 ‘ . Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... Ib. .33 37 .33 .o7 37 : 4 ‘ 
Acid Chromic — Automobile produc- | Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls... t8 16.15 16 16 is 16 15 
: , . : . : " ‘ Sulfuric, ll deg, 180 lb cbys 
tion showed no improvement in October vs ageefiesalite A 1.60 98 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 
with the result that no speeding up of the tanks, wks. ton ee 15.00 15.50 15.00 15.80 15.50 
; if lati ny Sete 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib. 1.50 1.65 1.50 65 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 
demand for plating supplies was in 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100lb. 1.27} 1.42$ 1.27} 1.42} 1.42 1.274 1.423 1.273 
514 Chemical Markets Nov. ’31: XXIX, 5 
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" Propylene Chiorhydrin 
. Propylene Dichloride 
Propylene Glycol 

: Propylene Oxide 


These Compounds are now available in com- 
mercial quantities—drum lots, carloads and tank 


cars—tor utilization by the chemical industry. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 








a a | 30 East 42nd Street. New York 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURER BY E@ 230 North Michigan Ave... Chicago 
CARBIDE AND CARBON | 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION | 



















Unit of Union Carbide HL © & and Carbon Corporation 




















ACETONE ETHYLENE OXIDE 
BUTYL CARBITOL * ISOPROPANOL 
BUTYLCELLOSOLVE*x ISOPROPYL ETHER 7 Cite 
CARBITOL * METHYL CELLOSOLVE & Technical Division CM-11-31 
pectnicnatining pasadena CARBiDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
CELLOSOLVE x PROPYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 
CELLOSOLVE & ACETATE PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE a New York, N. Y. 
DICHLORETHYL ETHER PROPYLENE GLYCOL oI ; 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL PROPYLENE OXIDE ore Please send me technical data regarding the use and proper- 
DIOXAN TRIETHANOLAMINE a ae 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL VINYL CHLORIDE or ree 22 Se eer Ee a 
VINYLITE x RESINS per oe ae a 
Name. eo eee peer ee 
ETHYLENE BUTANE ISOBUTANE C 
PROPANE ETHANE PROPYLENE ompany a ~ - 
ACTIVATED CARBON PYROFAX * Street _ =e 
*& Trade-mark Registered g 
City ___ State oan 
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Acid, Tannic 
Argols 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Oct. 1931 $1.46 





evidence. German exports of chromic acid 
and sodium chromate during the first six 
months of 1931 were 1,773 metric tons, 
compared with 991 for the same period of 
the preceding year. The imports likewise 
showed marked increase from 54 metric 
tons to 337, the bulk of which during 1931 
came from Soviet Russia. Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, British India 
and Japan are the leading markets for the 
exports. 

Acid Citric — The seasonal demand of 
the last few months showed further 
tapering off during October. The price 
structure showed a much firmer tendency 
despite the decline in shipments. 

Acid Cresylic — Demand from disin- 
fectant manufacturers offset the slight loss 
experienced in the textile lines. Prices 
were firm. British exports of carbolic and 
cresylic acids during the first six months of 
1931 show a value decrease: 


Siz Months* 
9 


1930 
Unit Qunatity Value 
Carbolic (crude)...... . cw. 15,360 £24,118 
Carbolic wtp Sabai ewt. 6,7 23,182 
Cresylic.. cee se 748,179 9, 
1931 
Unit Quantity Value 
Carbolic (crude)...... . ¢cwt 24,546 £3,228 
Carbolic viougeundd ikeeons ewt. 7,740 19,975 
Cresylic.. Ss Selea a ae 513, 182 52,824 


Acid Muriatic — Producers were solic- 
iting 1932 contracts on this year’s prices 
and reported a fair amount of tonnage 
already booked. Shipments against exist- 
ing contracts fell off in October. 

Acid Lactic — Both the textile and 
tanning industries were only placing 
orders for small quantities for immediate 
shipment. 

Acid Nitric — This year’s prices were 
repeated for 1932. Spot sales and with- 
drawals against present contracts were 
disappointing. 

Acid Oxalic Routine demand re- 
mained unchanged from last month. Con- 
sumption is spotty in most lines, but prices 
remained firm. 

Acid Sulfuric — The proposed plan of 
the I. C. C. of allowing a temporary 
increase of $6 a ton on sulfur has disrupted 
plans for the announcement of 1932 
contract prices and it is very likely that 
producers will be forced to hold off until 
the roads have committed themselves to 
rejectance or acceptance. It is thought 
(see lead news story this issue page 497) 
that the roads will finally accept the plan. 
Undoubtedly this will set at rest definitely 
any talk of lower prices and instead may 
result in a higher level. At the moment 
consumption in most lines is off, even from 
the low levels of September, although some 
pickup is shortly in the 
fertilizer industry. 


anticipated 


*Dept. of Commerce 
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Chemical Markets 


Cc 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low Low 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs yo 
MN nicd asccckeue cease Nee Se se S00 secs 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
40%, lo-1 wks net .......tomn ..... ee 42.00 42.00 42.00 .00 42.00 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls. . .23 .40 .23 .40 40 .23 40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, gran. ——- 
300 Ib. bbls Ae vasa ais . 264 . 263 .294 .38} .33 .383 .38 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls 80 -85 -80 .85 85 85 85 85 
chloroacetic bottles......lb. ..... hy ee 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Se Oa. “eer a 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Tungstic, Ib. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 2.25 .00 
Albumen, heed 225 Ib bbls. .Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 47 .38 
Moses evcecssces bbls., lb. 12 -20 a2 20 .20 <3 .20 12 
NR oi bain ened wine Se -65 .55, .60 .75 .55 .83 -70 
echnical, 200 Ib cases . .lb. .62 - 66 .48 . 66 .73 .50 .80 .70 
beg eed aang: Ib. -60 .65 .60 .65 .65 .60 .65 -60 
i ee Ib. .50 55 .50 .55 .55 .50 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 f° 
ee ere ib. 1495 .1595 .1495 17 18 Be 173 .17 
1-0-1 wks lb. .1545 .1645 Ss. 1545 17 18 okt 18 oat 
Tank cars wks.......... _ ere -1445 .1445 16 17 .163 17 -16 
<- (from pentane) 
= So ee .203 =.203 . 236 .236 236 3=1.67 1.67 
50 gal drs del. ‘gal. 1.42 1.60 1.42 .60 .60 2 1.42 
Bibs USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
_ ER err - 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 2.75 2.63 2.75 2.693 
Anhydrous, Grums......- . 54 .58 .54 .60 Ry 3 | 56 .71 «tk 
No. 5,*188 = 50 gal 
drums e error .28 29 2d .44 50 40 .51 .48 
<  ,. —ror * aee 25 .24 .38 .48 37 .50 .46 
Isopro ie ref, gal drs..... gal .60 65 .60 1.00 1.00 60 1.30 1.00 
Propy’ 50 gal dr. a sae | eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
—— re Bisaxwe 100 gai att. eck ‘ ; = Be ‘és vate 40cee Cease 
lehyde Ammonia, P q : : 80 .82 80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
ceciisice peescemeee .60 -65 .60 65 65 60 .65 65 
eee, 350 |b 
Soils wicca ta a a ann ane .32 .34 .32 .34 .34 32 .34 32 
wre. Ammonia, lump, 400 ib 
bbls, lo-1 wks.. 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.25 
me, 500 Ib “casks, wks 
ree Te Pee 100 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 5.00 
~~ lump, 400 * — 
big deal" os in race areas 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.00 
Sods, ground, 400 ib vba 
REPO. 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 
Aeneas Metal, o-1 NY. 0 Ib 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, rer Ib. 05 .09 .05 .09 15 05 -20 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
SG iabaeaasees Ken lb. 16 .17 .16 Re .18 16 .18 17 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbis....... Ib. .20 ‘21 .18 22 .26 19 .26 25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, o-1 
aati. Ib. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 2.05 1.95 
Coml, bags c-1 wks. . 100 Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 
Aminoasobensene, 110 lb kegs _ ae esas 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... SSA 05} 05} .054 
Ammonia, anhyd, 100 Ib cyl. .lb. .154 .154 .15} . 154 .154 .15} .143 .14 
Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. _ .02} .03 .022 “Oat .03 .03 .03} .034 
Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.... ..... .023 .023 .02 .02 .02 
pS SRE PT: ‘lb. .28 .39 .28 .39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o. _ lant 
Terre rere: ee 6.15 Seats 5.15 5.15 §.15 6.50 5.15 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... ib. 21 .22 21 22 22 21 22 21 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es. .Ib. . 104 .12 .09 12 .12 09 13 09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ang bla 
Re eee pee 100 lb 4.45 5.15 4.45 6.15 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 
Gray, 250 lb bbls wks. . lb. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 
Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . .Ib. By -113 on .11} -11} Fe 3 -11} oe 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. 15 .16 15 .16 .16 15 .16 5 
Ammonium ——- lb. 15 15 ye gay ee ere Pig ee ee 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ .06 .10 .06 .10 .10 06 .10 06 
Persulfate, 112 lb ae cane Ib. .25 227} . 25 .30 .30 26 .34 26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 
SS err lb. -114 12 .11} 13 .13 113 .13 .123 
Sulfate, bulk o-1....... 100 Ib. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.80 2.10 1.75 2.40 2.05 
Southern points..... | Se 1.25 1.25 1.75 2.10 1.82 2.45 2.05 
Nitrate, 26% _ nitrogen 
31 6% ammonia impor 
age 0. 1. f.. 0.06005 ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 60.85 652.40 
Sulfocyanide, en ee lb. .36 .48 .36 .48 .48 36 .48 36 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 
ce arr ee i, - Conus .17}3 .16 ,222 . 236 222 1.70 1.¢0 
BS ci soa ou nk'cs 5:02 -173 -18 . 164 . 236 .24 225 .24 23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, ae Ib. ere 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ lb .143 .16 .144 .16 .16 -15 . 164 15 
ree Ib. .34 .37 34 7 .37 34 .37 4 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
2 Sa rea .50 .55 .50 .55 .90 50 .90 80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
EE Ae De - cinhace .063 06} 07} .09 064 .10 .084 
Needle, powd, 100 Ib os... .Ib. .084 .09 .084 .09 .09 08 .10 09 
Chloride, soln (butter “) 
ee Oe: 13 eS f 13 Ps ae 13 .18 .13 
Oxide, 500 lb bbls.... Ib. .084 .082 .08} .08} 084 07} .10 . 084 
Salt, 66%, tins....... Ib. .22 .24 -22 .24 .24 22 .26 .24 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls. i 16 .20 16 .20 .20 16 .20 .16 
WOPTIMON, WO <onis0s sees lb. .38 .42 .38 .42 42 38 .42 .38 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls...... lb. yf .19 Bs 4 .19 19 17 .19 17 
ouble, SS eee Ib. -12 .14 12 .14 .14 12 .14 12 
Triple, 600 Ib bblis......... lb. —— .14 12 .14 .14 12 16 12 
= 80%, casks. ......0. ses  acidin .18} . 183 18 .184 18} 
rude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .07 .07} .07 .08 .08 07 .08 08 
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F orty-six years of prompt and efficient service 


to industry has won recognition for Stauffer in 


every industrial center. 


Constant research and cooperation in production 


methods has enabled Stauffer to keep well in 


advance of an increasing demand for quality 


chemicals of highest commercial purity. 


You can confidently standardize on any Stauffer 


product. 


receive prompt attention. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COQ. 


Rives-Strong Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


2601 Graybar Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Your requests for quotations will 


713 Petroleum Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


624 California St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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ig eee 
Carbon Bisulphide .. . 
Carbon Tetrachloride 

Caustic Soda. . 2... 


Cream of Tartar... . 


Muriatic Acid .... . 
Potassium Nitrate... . 
Sodium Nitrate... . . 
Sulphur, Ground 

Sulphur, Refined 

Sulphur, Chloride... . 
Tartaric Acid... ... 


Titanium Tetrachloride 
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Aroclors 


nr Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Alcohol Movement of anti-freeze 
was reported to be holding up in fair 
volume and with a change from the rather 
warm weather that has prevailed in most 
sections to date further improvement was 
looked for. Demand from other consum- 
ing lines was considerably below normal. 

Alums Demand for water purifica- 
tion has held up better than was expected, 
but sales to the paper industry are re- 
ported as being off further from the 
September low. The price structure 
remained firm and unchanged. 

Ammonia Anhydrous — Consump- 
tion again slumped in October but still 
remains in fair demand due to the rather 
warm weather prevailing in most sections 
of the country. No indication of next 
year’s prices has as yet been made. 

Ammonia Aqua — A fair demand was 
in evidence from the textile centers and 
prices remained firm and unchanged. 

Ammoniac Sal A rather steady 
demand was in evidence throughout the 
entire month. 

Sal Soda Some slackening off was 
reported from most consuming lines. 
Contract prices were withheld pending 
announcement of soda ash prices for 1932. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Imported ma- 
terial was reported as being offered at $21 
to $23 ex vessel at the ports. Some ques- 
tion exists as to what effect the expected 
ruling from Washington on dumping will 
have and it was said that the $23 price 
was protected against assessments. The 
market for domestic was reported as $25 
to $26 a ton depending upon the seller. 
Actual tonnage of either the domestic or 
imported changing hands was limited to 
small purchases. Total imports of sul- 
phate of ammonia into the United States 
during the first eight months of 1931 
reached 42,945 long tons, compared with 
34,964 tons in the entire year 1930. Im- 
ports this year by countries follow: 


Tons 

Belgium * : sacle Ware ntae meaty 9,411 
France : <4 ckiey paveaus 578 
Germany : : 7,729 
Netherlands... .. . haus eed 15,133 
Canada. a sie ee 
Japan. 8,232 
Total. .. ‘ earae See 
Amyl Acetate — Commercial grade 


was being quoted at 16c in tanks, 17 c- 
18c in drums. High test was being quoted 
at 17%e in tanks, 18%c-19¢ in drums. 
Imports of ethers and esters containing 
not more than 10 per cent of alcohol 
entered for consumption in the United 
States during the first seven months of this 
year compared with similar receipts during 
the corresponding period in 1930 as follows: 


*Dept. of Commerce 
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LAsgnlote GMM. «is .oc5 iii d000 00 Ib. 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb ar es. .Ib. 
White, 112 lb kegs.. De 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... ton 
Barium 


age Carbonate, 200 lb —- 
Chlorate, ii2 ib kegs NY. 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. a 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... lb. 


Hydrate, 500 lb bblis....... lb 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
WIR ss ow sae ein 2.0018 one _ 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. ni 
Refined, cases........... Ib. 
White, cases.............. lb. 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 lb 
drums wks............. lb. 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... gal. 


Ind. Pure, tanks works... . gal. 
= Base, dry, 250 had 
Bens Chloride, 500 lb drs 1b. 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs. . 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk. ip 


b. 
Tech 300 ST er lb. 
Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks. .ton 


Bleaching Powder 
|Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 





Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. 
Carbitol s ee a Glycol 


Mono (Butyl Ether)........ 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono — See 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., tb. 
Propionate,  pecesphempa s Ib. 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. 
WAPPOhe, GI, 6060s ccsces Ib. 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... . . lb. 
Calcium 


Calcium, Acetate, 150 * y 4 
c- 


wks 
Carbide, ee eee: lb. 
= tech, 100 lb bags 


Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 


PPE e Tee Cee ren 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs....... lb. 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls = 
Stearate, 100 lb 'bbls....... 


Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. vee 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. . Ib. 


Candelilla. WOE OER. 6.6050 Ib. 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono Ethyl Ether) ....... 


mee 9 Decolorizing, 40 lb m 


_, Happen acai: b. 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs le-l 

Serre rere. Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb cyl. . .Ib. 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib dre 





Se Ib. 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .Ib. 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. 
No.2N Country, bags..... lb. 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... Ib. 
LNG Gh b 
a ree Ib. 
Casa’ Sade, Domestic. . 
ground Pesce askecsscnenoes Ib. 


Chemical Markets 


WroWwho 


c-1 wks contract..... 100 lb. 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 
Chicago Se ee tee Unit 
S. American shipt....... Unit 
|Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ lb. 
Bone, raw, Chicago...... .ton 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs aS 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... Ib. 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton 
Borax, ‘bag “RPO lb. 
Bordeaux, SMixture, 16 % pwd..lb. 
oS 2 Rare lb. 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt... .lb. 
TRTOUAMIA; OOBOD. 6 <0 6-5:0.0,5.4.0.60 lb. 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. > 
RHE 05.4 san casee ssi 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs.. 
TN io a x achlaae oo P: 


to 


S 


a 8 83 


RERSS 


15.00 


60.00 
69.00 


wm Bm CODD 
a 
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Oct. 1931 $1.46 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 


HOME OFFICE |I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
: CLEVELAmMe OHIO. 


CUAL 











Church & Dwight, In 
Established 1816 | 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORE 





Bicarbonate of Soda ae 


Sal Soda 


3 : 
. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - Oct. 1931 $1.46 





Seven Months* 


1931 1930 
Lbs. Value Lbs. Value 
Ainyl acetate... . 696 $213 93 $58 
Amyl nitrate. ... Riis 110 144 
Diethyl sulphate 
and dimethyl 
sulphate...... 550 165 12,249 2,591 
[thers and esters, 
n.s.p.f......... 68,208 18,954 105,617 38,710 
Ethyl acetate.... 2,249 745 1,581 188 
Ethyl chloride. . . 551 475 4 5 
[Ethyl ether...... 500 104 3,820 624 


No imports of butyl acetate, of which 
374,819 pounds, valued at $47,512, was 
imported in the first seven months of 1930, 
were recorded this year. No imports of 
ethyl chlorocarbonate, ethyl hydrogen sul- 
phate, or ethers or esters containing more 
than 20 per cent of alcohol, were recorded. 

Argols — Buying remained at a very 
low ebb throughout the entire month as 
consumers held strictly to the policy of 
making only replacement purchases. No 
change in quoted prices was made. 

Arsenic — Some business of fairly large 
tonnage was reported as closed with 
insecticide manufacturers and glass pro- 
ducers, but generally trade was off and 
buying limited to small quantities for 
replacement. 

Benzol Stocks remained at a min- 
imum ‘in the face of continued curtailed 
operations in the steel industry. Prices 
were exceptionally firm. 

Bleaching Powder — Demand was 
only routine, but with prices holding at 
firm levels. 

Dried Blood — The disorganized con- 
dition of this market corrected itself during 
October and the price went to $1.70 
per unit. 

Butyl Acetate Producers an- 
nounced October 16, further reductions in 
the schedule for Butyl Acetate as follows: 
tanks, 14.6c; tank wagon, 15.6c; 5 drum 
shipments, 16.1lc; 14 drums, 16.6c, freight 
allowed. These prices are offered for all 
or any part of 1932. 

Butyl Alcohol — Producers announced 
a substantial reduction in price during 
October bringing the new tank car price 
level down to 14.45c. In sympathy 
declines were registered in butyl 
nitrate and butyl acetate. 

Camphor — Demand from most con- 
suming industries remained unchanged. 
Despite restricted buying in many quar- 
ters, the figures for 1931 imports show a 
gain over 1930. Imports of natural crude 
eamphor during the eight months period 
ended August 31, 1931, amounted to 1,272, 
800 pounds valued at $460,500 as com- 
pared with 621,700 pounds valued at 
$247,000 in the corresponding period of 
1930. Purchases of natural refined 
camphor increased from 668,600 pounds 
valued at $379,500 in the 1930 period to 
821,000 pounds worth $395,200 in 1931. 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl a) Spieinpis wie’ 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate) . . 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... .lb. 13 13 15 20 .20 30 20 
EO Oe lb. .18 18 20 20 .18 20 18 
Transparent, cases........ oa iste, a Le Areas 15 15 15 32 15 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs .\b. .80 80 1.25 1.25 .80 1.25 1.20 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. . lb. .03 03 03% 033 .03 03% 03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .lb. .02 02 034 034 02 03 02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ Ib. .024 024 034 034 024 03 02} 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, _ 
ee 18 18 19 19 18 19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
| ORE rere Ib. .06 06 06} .06} 06 064 06 
Wood, powd, 100 Ib bbls. . of .04 04 05 .05 04 05 04 
Chestnut, ve bbls wks,. -O1j O01; 03 .03 ot 02 03 
rr .O1¢ 013 024 .024 .O1 024 01 
Powd. 60%, 1 100 Ib bgs wks.Ib. ..... 044... 044 1044 .04 044/5 .04 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 05} .06 .05 05 
China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton .00 9.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls. eS .01% .013 .02 .02 O12 .02 .01} 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... “ton 10.00 .00 12.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, coco ton 15.00 .00 25.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15. 
Powdered, bbls........... lb. 012 01} 03 03 013 034 .012 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
DR ER IEE BOR ARLE ee ee lb. .07 07 084 084 07 084 07 
cyls, cl wks,. contract .. .Ib. .04 04 044 044 04 4 043 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
wks contract............ b. .01} 013 023 025 013 03 025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
ve ey eer Ib. .10 .10 104 .10} .10 103 084 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . Ib. 15 15 16 .16 15 16 
Chloropicrin, comml i ee lb. 1.00 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 
Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. .26 26 29 29 26 29 26 
Commercial Rea tacaee eee .064 064 11 11 .064 11 064 
OR ee .16 16 18 18 .16 18 15 
Clisesdnes. Acetate, 8% Chrome 
eT .04} J 04} .05% .054 .044 .05 .04 
20° soln, 400 Ib bbls... .. lb. ee ee sess .05} .054 .054 .05 05 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib. .27 P 7 .28 .28 at 2 27 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 ; 344 .354 .354 344 .354 .343 
ok err bl 10.00 10. 10.50 10.50 10.00 10. 10.00 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....Ib. 1.35 i; 35 2.32 2.22 2.10 3.22 2.10 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. os .52 : .52 57 1.01 .52 1.01 .95 
Teneriffe SS re 55 57 .95 54 .95 .95 
Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100 lb. 7.00 10.36 17.78 9.50 24.00 17.00 
arbonate, 400 Ib bbis..... lb. .084 084 16} 214 .084 25 13 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... 1 .22 22 25 .28 22 28 25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ i 41 41 42 45 .41 60 
Oxide, red, 100 Ib bbls... .. lb. 15 15 18 32 . 15} 32 164 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
UN che cite Sr hits elke ae lb. .18 18 19 19 18 19 18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 40 4.95 5.50 3.95 7.00 5.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
Oe OR léenes 00 14.00 14.00 13.00 i4.00 13.00 
vee * Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
Re Rr 1 .40 40 .42 42 .4U 42 40 
Cottonseed, ee | eee SGM babae | Resaw «seams - ees 
eae DO Maced | ReGen cca, aca “Seca “sen ee “ada 
7% gg bags mills...ton 13.25 25 38.00 38.00 37.50 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, SP, 300 lb. 
MN cs ahs werk min as a's ere 213 243 27 .244 28 263 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .lb. .40 40 42 42 .40 42 404 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... " gal. olld 11} 14 16 .15 19 15 
RN ica cocaen ae gal . 104 10} 12 14 13 23 13 
OS: rer gal - 104 10} 12 .14 13 28 13 
Cresol, USP, drums.......... Ib.  .10} 10} 17 17 14 17 14 
Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... . 1b. .32 32 36 .36 .32 36 32 
Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 16 17 Bh 16 17 1 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. . Ib. .10 10 13 13 cis 1 24 
Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale. .Ib. 054 054 084 .084 .064 084 08 
Cyanamide, bags o-1 frt allowed 
DUNEIDERE IIR: coc cckccans  s0c0 . we (tie ~ «Sxdhee elesace™ ees % 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags.100 lb. ..... a. 47 4.02 4.82 4.42 4.92 4.62 
White, 140 Ib bags..... 100 lb. 3.42 3. 3.42 4.02 4.77 4.17 4.87 4.57 
Potato. Yellow, 220 lb bgs. .Ib. .08 ‘ .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags lo-1... Ih. .08 p 08 .09 .09 .08 4 .08 
Tapioca, 200 Ib bags isl... lb. -08} F 08} .082 .08} .08 .08} .08 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . ‘gal. tein | ee 3.80 3.80 3.80 3. 3.80 
Dianisidine, barrels......... lb. 2.35 Tk 35 2.70 2.70 2.35 3.10 2.70 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. .228 ‘ 228 .28 .28 244 .26 .26 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... Ib. -293 29} 31h 31} 294 .31 .29 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs eee, ape .06 .07 .05 .13 .05 
Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . .Ib. .55 55 65 65 55 .65 .55 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 75 3.00 3.00 2.75 3. 2.75 
Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... 1.85 85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . . 1b. .55 55 .60 .60 .55 .60 .55 
Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. .14 14 16 13 .10 13 10 
Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. 15 15 16 16 13 15 13 
_ Mono buty! ether, drs... .Ib. .24 24 30 30 .24 30 25 
Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....lb. ..... | .50 ..... 50 50 .50 50 50 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... .. Ib .64 64 67 67 64 67 64 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib 
ack ctw ice éuca eee “" -23 .23 .26 .26 .24 .26 .24 
—— technical, 50 
Dik eed tobe ooeaie .30 .30 .35 35 .30 35 .30 
Destine, 400 lb drs...Ib. ..... 2.62 ..... 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs.. .Ib. .25 .25 .28 .28 .26 .32 .26 
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Cellulose Acetate 


Uniformity and Stability 


Acetic Anhydride 


90/95% 


PLASTICIZERS- 


Oo 













Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 
in 
Lacquers, Dopes 
and Plastics 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 







Anhydrous Sodium 
Acetate 


Cresylic Acid 


Pale 97/99% 





















Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 





180 Madison Avenue 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin « 





NEW YORK CITY 


- . Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., London-Brussels 




















Ammonium Persulfate 








Potassium Persulfate 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


19 Cedar St. - New York City 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - Oct. 1931 $1.46 





Carbon Black — No change has 
occurred in several months in the condi- 
tions governing this market. Producers 
were holding at 3c, mines, Texas for 
standard grades. It is thought that little 
movement one way or the other is possible 
for the present. 

Chlorine — Producers announced 1932 
prices during the month, making no 
change despite rumors of an attempt to 
raise prices more in line with production 
costs. Large consumers were closed 
almost immediately and the price level 
remained firm. With a number of large 
tonnage contracts running for two years 
(through 1932) manufacturers determined 
it would be inadvisable to make any 
change in prices this season. 

Coaltar Acids The market passed 
through a very spotty period. Anthranilic 
was in fair demand but benzoic, picric, 
salicylic, and sulfanilic moved only in 
small lots. 

Copals — Grades in this group were in 
fair demand with prices held at last month’s 
levels. Total imports of gum copal at 
Singapore for the second quarter of 1931 
amounted to 95 tons, a loss of 242 tons 
from the corresponding quarter of 1930, 
according to the consul at Antwerp. The 
exports from Singapore were 136 tons, 
against 252 tons in the 1930 quarter. 

Copper — Demand increased during 
the month in anticipation of further cur- 
tailment in production as a result of the 
international conference now in session in 
New York. Production in September was 
86,704 tons, as compared with 90,190 tons 
in August and 116,004 tons in September 
1930, according to American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. Production of primary 
copper by the mines in the United States 
for September amounted to 38,088 tons, 
against 38,925 tons in August and 56,584 
tons in September, 1930. Shipments from 
mines in North and South America totaled 
62,583 tons in September, compared with 
74,832 tons in August and 103,043 tons 
in September, 1930. 

Copperas — With the steel industry 
failing to make any appreciable gain in 
activity, producers of copperas reported 
still further reduction in reserve stocks and 
an advance of 50c a ton. 

Copper Sulfate — The market for this 
item passed through a rather quiet period. 
Tonnage figures for the year, however, 
compare very favorably with last year. 
The copper conference has before it the 
suggestion of a further 25°% cut in produc- 
tion and it is quite likely that this will be 
agreed upon with the hope of forcing the 
metal price up from the 7c low figure. Any 
increase in the metal will of course be 
reflected in the sulfate market. 
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ht het 


1930 1929 
High Low High Low 





Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls. . - 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 ~d 


Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls.. & 4 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls... .Ib. 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 


ls wks lb. 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) 


OS er arr lb 
Diphenylamine............. Ib. 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl lb. 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ Ib. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. .ton 
OE SFO lb 
Hee Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. 
psom Salt, tech, rete: bbls 
| re» Ib. 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 iS . 
gay ear eee lb. 
on Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
4 TEER PR. lb. 
eS a cae accu sels Ib. 

Anhy = easel eee Ib, 
MR atta Fe a Core Ib 


Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... _ 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs. . 
Bromide, tech, drums ...... a 
Carbonate, 90 %, 50 gal = gal. 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .Ib. 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... lb. 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal ~~. lb. 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . . -lb. 
Lactate, drums works... ... Ib. 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. . Ib. 
Oxalate, drums works. . lb. 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs ‘wks. lb. 
IE thylene Dibromide, 60 1b dr . lb. 
| Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. 





CRIDEO.OODE 6. c65.50'5:05 Ib. 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . . lb. 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. ... Ib 


Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 
a Ethyl Ether Acetate 


| MPN soo oes ds 6 ws ore 
| ee ‘Methyl Ether, drs. Ib. 
| SEND os oavanetale hy? aa ela 

eS Eee lb. 
Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 
|Feldspar, bulk............. ton 


Powdered, bulk works..... ton 
| Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
| ag aS | ear lb. 
|Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit 
| Acid, Bulk 7 & yb % delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis. ..unit 





Fluorspar, 98 %, bags........... 
Formaldehyde 

sae aa » aniline, 100 ~ 

|_ USP, 400 ib bbls wis... Ib 

\Woseil Plour................ lb. 

|Fullers Earth, bulk, mines ..ton 

| Imp. powd x1 bags....... ton 


|Furfural (tech.) doumn, wks. .Ib. 
| Furfuramide (tech) 100 ib dr. .Ib. 
| Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. . . .Ib. 
Alcohol, (tech) 100 1b dr... .Ib. 
Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr. . . lb. 
| Fusel Oil, 10% impurities ... gal. 
(WEG OER oe acis 505 cc08e' <5 Ib. 
| Crystals, 100 lb boxes..... = 
| Liquid, 50°, 600 Ib enn 
| Tb. 
| 





Solid, 50 Ib ‘boxes... 


on RO eer ere ++ db. 
3 Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 
\Gall See lb 


|Gembier, common 200 Ib es... Ib. 
25 % liquid. 450 lb bbls. . . . Ib. 

| Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. 
|Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... . lb. 
|Glaubers Salt, tech, ‘ol 
WOM dinate Mics ke xo lb. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
bags o-1 NY........ 100 lb. 
Tanner's Spee! al, 100 . 00 I 

|Glue, medium white, bbls . 

Pure white, bbls... ..... ie 


Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis... ..!b. 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs. lb. 
Saponification, tanks... .. Ib. 
Soap Lye, tanks........... = 

|Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs. . .to 

| Flake, 500 lb bbls......... tb. 

Gums 

|Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 

fine 140-150 lb bags...... Ib. 

' Powd, 150 lb bags ........ Ib. 


Current 
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O74 O74 05 .09 .05 
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2.40&50 3.5050 3.20&50 4.00&50 3.50&50 
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As manufacturers of raw material 


from our own mines, in our own by- 
product coke and tar distilling oper- 
ations, we are in excellent position to 
insure to the chemical consuming in- 
dustry, including dyestuff, pharmaceu- 
tical and resin manufacturers, their 


basic 


REFINED COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


which are 
PURE, UNIFORM, RELIABLE, STANDARDIZED 


and remarkably free from impurities, with 
excellent color and odor. 

Plants favorably situated to insure prompt 
delivery. 


Samples and technical information gladly 
furnished upon request. 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Koppers Building 


BENZOL (all grades) 

PHENOL (80% and 90% Purity) 

TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 

CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and special fractions) 
XYLOL (10° and Industrial) 


CRESYLIC ACID 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
XYLENOLS 


(99% Pale — Low boiling) 















Other 


NIACET 
Products 


a 


ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHYDE 
ACETALDOL 
PARALDOL 
FASTAN 


NIACET ~ ~ 
ACETIC ACID 





GLACIAL—99.5% 


A superior product, water-white in color, free 
from metals and other impurities, and always 
of uniform strength. High quality dilute acid 
can be prepared economically by adding water 
at your plant. 


U.S. P. REAGENT—99.8% 


The highest quality Acetic Acid that has ever 
been produced on a commercial scale. It is 
suitable for all edible and fine chemical re- 
quirements. 


Shipments Made In 














Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 Lbs. 
Aluminum Cans 100 Lbs. 


Aluminum Drums 900 Lbs. 
Glass Carboys (U.S. P.) 100 Lbs, 











Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


. SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Cresol, U. S. P. — Some improvement 
in demand was noted with the placing in 
effect of a 2c reduction. 


Dammar — While published prices 
were unchanged during the month it was 
reported that 10°4c per lb. was being 
quoted for Singapore No. 1. Total ex- 
ports of Singapore dammar from Singapore 
in the second quarter of the year were 
1,777 tons, against 1,646 tons in the 
second quarter of 1930. 


Dextrin — No price alterations have 
been made in this item for several months. 
Demand from the textile centers featured 
an otherwise dull and listless market. 


Egg Yolk — The price structure ap- 
peared to be much strengthened on the 
news that material in the primary markets 
had been destroyed by flood. 


Fine Chemicals The month of 
October saw a slight improvement in 
seasonal items, but in general the market 
was quiet. Quinine was in better demand. 
Production of iodine, resublimed, in the 
United States in 1929 amounted to 103,922 
pounds, valued at $463,152, as compared 
with 90,765 pounds, valued at $429,475 
in 1927. 

Formaldehyde — Little change was 
noted during the past month. Buyers 
were holding purchases to actual im- 
mediate needs awaiting announcement of 
1932 prices. 

Glycerine Continued unseasonably 
cold weather during the greater part of the 
past month prevented normal sale of anti- 
freeze grade. Jobbers and repackers of 
glycerine and alcohol mixtures, however, 
were taking fair sized deliveries. Move- 
ment into other consuming channels has 
improved. Prices, however, were weak. 

Kauri Gum 
other varnish 
through a 
remained fairly firm in the face of the con- 
tinued indifference from consumers. Both 
production and from primary 
centers show declines. From April to 
July, inclusive, 1931, receipts of gum at 
the Port of Auckland 
metric tons, or a loss of 161 tons from the 


In sympathy with the 
this item 
period. 


passed 
Frices 


gums 


very quiet 


exports 


aggregated 1,210 


same period of 1930. Exports from New 
the 
showed a decided decline, amounting to 
721 metric tens, for a value of $152,000. 
Total for the 
quarter of 1930 were 1,244 metric tons, 
_ having a value ef $305,000. 

Lead 


lead brought about a reduction of litharge, 


Zealand for quarter under review 


receipts corresponding 


A decline of $5.00 a ton on pig 


orange mineral and dry red lead of \e. 
The metal price reached $3.75 at the close 


o24 











Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 .20 .18 .20 .20 .18 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
er a .35 .40 .35 .40 .40 35 .40 35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 50 .55 50 
Asphaltum, — (Manat 
BOD TD DAMS... o6scccciess lb. 044 .06 045 .12 .12 09 .12 09 
Egyptian, 200 0 1b cad aatate lb. 13 15 .13 aT Be f 15 17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 20 200 Ib 4 
EE Pe OPO ee 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 
Damar Batavia standard is6, ‘tb 
OR tsi di iseaceacaul 093 .10 093 13 20 14 .26 22 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... ib .05 .05} .054 .06 me ie 06 <rk 104 
E Seeds, 136 lb cases. ...... Ib. .06 .064 .07 .08 .13 08 .173 1 
F Splinters, 136 Ib cases “ 
cl ce 054 .06  .064 07} 133 07 134 13 
Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib: 12 .124 ke .15 .24 184 304 26 
0. 2, 224 Ib cases........ > .07 .07 07 .10 . 204 13 .24 214 
No. 3, 500 Th BAMR.........<- 044 .05 .05 .06 114 07 .14 -10 
Benzoin § Sumatra, U. 8. P. 120 i 
Fee Rekembens wenn lb. .26 28 .26 34 .40 33 .40 35 
Copal Co Congo, 112 lb bags, clean 
DEE hasci5keke sane . 164 Ref .16 mY f ef 16 Ps yj 14 
ee SS OCR 3 .06 .07 .064 074 .08 073 .09 08? 
Light, MO, Osaiewaceae lb. .124 .14 .123 14 .14 124 .14 124 
bidhecpdeaed oe Ib. .o¢ 45 37 45 .45 37 .36 35 
ae ee Ib. 46 47 46 .58 .65 57 .65 58 
‘aa. 180-190 lb baskets 
OS Sr rere .10 I ll 13 .174 13 17 ef 
OS eer reer ib: 08 .08 .09 .104 . 164 .134 16 -15 
Ot ete. Ib 074 .08 .084 10 .14 .10 14 .13 
eS ren > . 042 .05 .04}  wataaies. | Kecateaiele< enlemies 0 Seteulee 
DSS Chte.......:..... 05} 064  .054 NG Asc. | eee eae Veer, 
East erg mall 180 Ib bags ib .05 .054 .05 .054 bk 09 a hk 10 
P. Old, 224 lb cs...... lb. .154 .16 .153 .16 .21 174 21 
Pale re so 180 Ib —_- Salis .08 .084 08 .09 .16 123 .16 15 
Pontianak, 224 Ib oases . 
Bold gen Nol......... Tb. 15} .16 .16 17 21 19 .23 20 
Gen chips spot.......... Ib. .07 .08 .07 084 15 133 .15 14 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. 09 .094 10 12 .14 123 .14 13 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases..... Ib 084 .09 094 114 .134 12 .134 13 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib .08 .084 .084 Fe | 13 11 .13 12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
oth oie aos See Rae e's aie wieloreracs 43 46 .42 .50 By 48 .57 50 
eO; 2 SME MIE. oo osc os st Ib. .28 .30 .24 .29 .38 32 .38 35 
a Chips, 224-226 lb 
bs iba sai ie ahaa canal lb. .10 a8 .10 .12 .12 10 Be 10 
Bush Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
rE Perr es .26 28 .28 34 .40 38 .40 38 
Pale Cl Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
ks SRO SRR OS tw ee TT .19 21 .19 22 .26 244 .26 244 
Sandarac, i aw. 200 
Ib bags & 300 lb casks. = .18 .19 18 22 .40 27 72 .35 
ee a ee ee | re | 25.00 25.00 25.00 .20 okt 
Hematine ervstals 400 lb bbls i .14 .18 .14 .18 .18 .14 .20 .14 
Paste, SOO TION, . occc.seses BMG a :avesinncs | ere re Pe) | ll | me | 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 Ib bbls wks lb. .03 .034 .03 .034 .034 .03 .03% .03 
RE ae WM Seees io ee 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... lb. .40 .50 .40 .60 .60 .60 .60 .60 
ers ay ihe drs . lb. 46 .47 46 .50 .50 46 .58 .48 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago -unit Seikee 1.35 1.35 2.50 3.75 2.50 4.00 3.75 
South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 1.80 1.80 2.70 3.75 2.70 3.90 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
a Rar ae 21 .24 21 .24 .26 .21 -26 24 
Hydroxyamine Seta mgea Rigs ee ct 3.15 eee 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib. ma De 12 mu .15 .15 .12 Py .12 
Indigo Madras, RES Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 
a paste, drums......... lb. 15 18 15 .18 .18 15 .18 -15 
Synthetic, liquid..........  coeses Mee eee 12 12 12 .12 12 
[ron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. -09 .10 .09 10 10 .09 .10 .09 
oh A eee 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 
Oxide, English.......... lb. .10 .12 10 .12 12 10 .12 .10 
| Red, Spamish........... lb. .02} -034 024 .03} 034 024 .034 .024 
{sopropy! Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 .85 .90 .90 85 .90 .85 
| Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases. .... . lb. 073 .08 073 RE | .15} 11} .18 .16 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bes NY.. 
Brown.,... ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 9.50 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 ib 
eee rrr se 100 10.50 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 14.50 14.00 
| Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... ib. -10 13 .10 14 16 13 15 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr.. Se 1.00 fake 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, c-1 NY........ 100 Ms? snes 3.75 3.75 4.60 BY 5.10 7.75 6.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks... . Ib. te .14 «42 .14 .14 13 .14 .14 
CO errr. Ib. .174 18 .173 ae .18 174 18 «ht 
Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls. Ib. .06} .07 . 064 .08 .08} 08 .08 .08 
Red, 500 lb bbls wks... . Ib. 07} .( 8} 074 .08} .092 08 09 .09 
White, 500 Ib bbls wks...lb. —.07} ‘08 =—-.07} ‘08 094 07 .09 -09 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk.. . Ib. .06} .07 06} .07 .08} 06 .08 .08} 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... NOM 024.05 57.60 57.60 57.60 57.00 52.00 
ee SES 0a scat re 57.90 57.90 57.90 57.30 652.30 
Lime, ground stone bags.... . ae eee 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... Pe ves 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium — 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... . 15 i f 15 oar RS ej 15 Pe Yj 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1c-1 aes 
eecices Ge pws's esd ta Shee .04} .05 04} .05 05} 04} .064 05% 
Logwood, 51° hg ~ bbls. . ‘lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08} 07 .084 .08} 
| Chipe, 150 Ib Ib. .03 ‘3 .03 .034 .034 03 .034 .03 
Solid, 50 Ib tony 12 12 .12 .124 .12} 12} .123 .124 
DDT Sdate dc kcs eeceaewn 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26. 24 26.00 24.00 
Lower grades............. .073 .08 .07} .08 .08 074 .08 * .07% 
Modder, Dutel... ...c2scse0- lb. .22 .25 .22 .25 .25 22 .25 22 
| Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 
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Copper 
Sulphate 


LARGE - MEDIUM & GRANULAR CRYSTALS ann POWDERED 


Sulphuric Acid 


60° AND 66° COMMERCIAL 
66° TEXTILE CLEAR 


Tank Cars--Drums--Carboys 


Production Tennessee Copper Co. 
Copperhill, Tenn. 


Address All Inquiries to 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Gen'l Offices —621-625 Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


























Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 
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EASTMAN 


Cellulose 
Acetate 


Constantly opening new fields 
to modern manufacturing 


| ero day its many distinctive 

qualities reveal new applications 
for Eastman Cellulose Acetate. The 
long lists of its products and uses 
grow steadily. If your products de- 
mand uniformity and durability—if 
they require resistance to water or to 
electrical conduction, Eastman Cel- 
lulose Acetate is the material you 
should select. 


Eastman Cellulose Acetate can be 
tinted in the popular light colors, for 
although colorless itself, it blends 
readily with permanent dyes. Safety 
is an added feature that makes it easily 
adaptable to manufacturing processes 
without expensive precautionary 
measures. A variety of types makes 
possible many solvent combinations to 
fit the most finely balanced formulae. 


Write for full particulars and 
prices of the various forms in which 
Eastman Cellulose Acetate may be 
obtained. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemical Sales Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161  - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- Oct. 1931 $1.46 





of the month. World production of refined 
lead in September was 109,629 short tons, 
lowest in many years, comparing with 
121,010 in August, and 148,506 in Sep- 
tember, 1930, according to American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. Daily average 
of output in September was 3,654 tons, 
also the lowest in many years, compared 
with 3,904 in August, and 4,950 tons in 
September, 1930. 

Mercury — The very bearish condition 
of the mercury market reflected itself in 
further sharp revisions downward in the 
price. Consumption continued to hold at 
very restricted levels and the competitive 
position between foreign and domestic 
material seemed likely to remain un- 
changed for some time. 


Methanol With the approach of 
cold weather an increase in demand was 
reported for the synthetic grade. Natural 
material moved in very restricted quan- 
tities. The total production of refined 
methanol for the first eight months of this 
year is considerably below the output a 
year ago. The production in August 
amounted to 77,553 gallons, as compared 
with 91,696 gallons in July, and 374,521 
gallons in August, 1930. Stocks on hand 
at the end of August were 342,124 gallons, 
compared with 395,322 gallons in July 
and 382,815 gallons on hand at the end 
of August, 1930. 

Solvent Naphtha — No addition to 
the September increase was made last 
month, but stocks remained small and the 
price structure decidedly firm. 

Natural Dyestuffs — The market for 
these items passed through another very 
quiet period. Spot sales were in fair 
volume, but consumers were limiting pur- 
chasing to small replacement lots. 

Nitre Cake Very limited stocks 
helped to maintain this item in a very 
firm prices generally being 
quoted on a $14 a ton basis. 


position, 


Demand still con- 
the hand-to-mouth 
attitude of buyers. Prices were firm and 
unchanged and it is thought that no 
alteration in the schedule will be made. 


Caustic Potash 
tinued to. reflect 


Petroleum Gases Movement in 
practically all members of this group was 
with the demand 

heavy. Prices 


very satisfactory for 
propane specially 


firm and unchanged. 


were 


Potash The potash salts were in 
very poor demand during the entire 
month. The price structure remains 
firm. 


Phosphate Rock — The news of great- 
est importance was the suggestion by the 
I. C. C. that they would permit an increase 
of $6 a car providing the roads accepted 


ae 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
eee smbedaasanane lb. .06 .064 .06 .064 .06} .06 .063 .06 
Chioride flake, 375 lb. drs o1 
1 EE: i 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Imported shi “oo plore on 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 .00 33.00 
Fused, imp, 900 Ib bbls NY hm meee | ee 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb = 
On rere .10 .10} 10 .10} . 103 .10 -10} .10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
A eT eR a eee: ie: awe . ae .42 .42 .42 42 .42 
Heavy, 250 lb bblis...... iby sais - | eee .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .094 .103 093 .10} .10} .093 -10} .093 
Stearate, bbls............. lb. .24 -26 .24 .26 .26 .25 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
Ore eer ee .19 .19 19 .24 .19 
Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... lb. .074 .084 074 .08} .08} .074 .084 .08 
Dioxide, tech —— drs lb. .034 .06 .034 06 .06 .034 .06 -043 
Ore, henge or granular. . 
le. Ib. .023 .03 .023 .03 .03 .024 .034 .02 
80-85 %, Pele al eia wiesceiedie Se (| .034 .034 .034 .04 .03 
BEBE, BHIS« 5 00600600 lb. .04 .044 .04 .044 .044 .04 .05 .04 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY... lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 .08} .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls...lb. ..... 04 .034 04 Nom. .034 Nom. .034 
Bark, African... ......0. Pe ton satiate 24.00 23.00 29.75 33.00 29.75 35.00 30.00 
Marble BiOUt, DUNK. occ cxae ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride ......... Be nce Te Se BE 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 76 lb flask 72.00 74.00 72.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 126.00 120.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. .67 .69 .67 .69 .69 .67 .74 6 
Meta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 lb. 
pieieie Ga aials wee wee ee Ib. 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Meta- ~‘nemmguneed 300 Ib. 
oibie ce achna’s sates slecaiaeam Ib. .80 .84 .80 84 84 .80 .90 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
ME peadeniedsmestesace lb. .67 .69 .67 .69 69 .67 .72 .67 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
__¢ See are gal. .33 .35 .33 37 48 .35 -65 .51 
rr rere gal. .34 .39 .34 .43 .49 .39 -65 .53 
Pure, Synthetic peeren cars aod. .394 41} .394 .424 .50 .424 .68 .53 
Synthetic tanks. . ; er 35} 135} 40} .50 40} 66 54 
Methyl Acetate, drums..... . gal. <. PM cccus Nom. Nom. Nom. .95 .95 
ON ao esas choses cwe gal .50 .55 50 .70 By sj -65 -85 .73 
Anthraquinone, . a .85 .95 .85 .95 .85 .70 -95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Eth 
Glycol on Met! my Ether) Sows  Usitaade> ‘datide.. cae SQ Vere, pean Se 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... Ib. -45 .45 45 45 45 45 .60 -45 
Furoate, on SOimal.at., 8b. occ. : ree .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Mica, gerd. bags _ ae lb. 80. 5.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110. 00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... MM? Scces | ae 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... 1 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
RM as Cotas matan > 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.20 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, ba; .05} .07 .054 .07 .07 .06 .07 | 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bb .034 .04 .03% 044 .04} .033 04} .03 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes... .05 -05 .05 .054 .054 .05 .084 .05 
Sa. — 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 43.00 40.00 
J yo [fia eoweens cance - oe 16.50 15.50 22.50 26.50 19.75 40.00 26.50 
oo) ee eee 17.00 16.00 20.00 27.50 19.00 34.00 27.50 
N aphtha, v.m. & p. (ieadorined 
pie ierab-de5 6s6,.cee Ree .14 .16 .14 .18 .16 .16 .18 .16 
Naphthaicne balls, 250 lb bbls 
Bbwites c.oisvasy avoce-sveuaretens .03} .043 03 .043 .05} .03% .054 oo 
Cretad, Mo ares bgs oe Ble oe BM iets os .04 .044 .04 .044 .04 
Flakes, i75 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... rr .03} .05 .03% .05 .05 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... .Ib. .18 .20 .18 2h .21 .20 .24 -20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. .37 .40 .37 .40 .40 .37 .40 .37 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls Ib NY... .b. .10} .13 .10} 13 13 .10} 13 13 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... Ib b. .104 BS .104 12 .13 .104 -13 .13 
MetGh BOb net ncass lb. 35 .35 BR fw urate ween tee Aatetiesn tere Sanne 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
eee | 2.28 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Sulfate, 10 “7 GO ciccscce lb. .984 1.20 .984 1.20 1.20 .984 1.20 .984 
Nitze Cake, bulk ........... ton 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 12.00 
Nitrobensene,_ redistilled, 1000 
Sen new we ee lb. .09 -094 09 .094 .094 .09 -104 .09 
sctrondibalane, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. -25 .36 .25 .36 .36 .25 .36 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 1.60 1.65 1.60 2.70 3.40 2.50 4.00 3.40 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbiie.Ib. ..... peer .25 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks .lb .14 15 .14 15 .15 .14 15 .14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Mey Sc 18 16 .18 164 .16 .164 -16 
CORINGSS, DEBB... 6. os ccccsse lb. .17 18 Be .18 .13 .12 .13 .12 
Oak Bark, ground........... ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 580.00 30.00 
Who! le PeRESGsucuen er eae ton .00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
|Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 
ie SH erereethepitie: ib. - Je. ae 13 13 1120013418 
|Orthoaminophenol, pike. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 .25 2.15 
|Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs. — 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 
| Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 .65 .50 65 65 .50 .65 .50 
|Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. .18 Jaz .18 .25 .35 18 -28 .18 
| Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
WE 555 CME nn ceseren lb. .07 .10 -07 .10 .10 .07 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
TO GIN WB 6 6.6:c0cs.ceaes lb. 28 20 28 .33 33 .30 33 .30 
Grthegiisetetnene, 1000 lb = 
EET OT ET PUTT ETT .16 .18 -16 .18 .18 .16 18 46 
Orthonitro henol, 350 Ib dr. .85 -90 .85 .90 .90 .85 -90 .85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl lo-l ib -28 30 .25 .30 .30 .25 .30 .25 
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“Because | Believe in You” 


---=- from a manufacturing chemist in Indiana--name on request-- 
who for twenty-six years has been a Mallinckrodt customer. 










A to what kept me patronizing you, first was because | believe in you. | did 
} not feel | had to watch every invoice to see that no advantage was taken, 


and | did not have to get quotations on every purchase. And another thing that Y 






clings to my memory is, that when I was starting in business, the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works was kind to me. Then too, | am very fond of Dron’’. 






Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals for Medicinal, Analyt- 
ical, Photographic and Industrial use. Separate catalogs 
are available on each line. Copy sent on request. 








SECOND & MALLINCKRODT ST. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK Branches 
CHICAGO i oe Oe 


TORONTO J 
MONTREAL 








Let Us Collect 
Your Bad Outstanding Accounts 


We Are Represented Throughout the World 


No Charge Unless Successful 


Call or Write 
INDUSTRIAL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
154 NASSAU ST., — YORK CITY 


BEEKMAN 3-5756 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





other provisions notably that the increases 
For an 
analysis of the international phosphate 
rock article by 
Kalish this issue. 
ports of Tunisian phosphate rock for the 


be given first to the poorer roads. 


situation see Joseph 


page 461, Total ex- 
first seven months of 1931 were 1,127,000 
metric tons with production placed at 
1,368,000 tons as compared with 1,678,000 
for exports and 1,826,000 for production 
Mine 
operators are pessimistic as to the pos- 


in the corresponding period of 1930. 


sibility of reducing accumulated stocks at 
the mines. The Algerian Department of 
Mines reports that since the beginning of 
the year the Algerian production of phos- 
phates has been 325,158 metric tons. The 
labor supply is still abundant and _ nor- 
mally should remain so through the win- 
ter. The local market for fertilizers is 
reported slightly more active with the 
approach of the planting season. The 
Cie des Phosphates de Constantine the 
only company in operation, is said to be 
making good progress with the preliminary 
works for opening its new mine at Djebel 
Onk near the Tunisian frontier. By the 
terms of the lease with the government 
the annual output from this mine in full 
operation is to be a million tons of phos- 
phate rock. Recent statistics on Moroccan 
production and exports are not available 
but it is understood that 1931 deliveries 
have shown a sharp decline as compared 
with early 1930 and that stocks at the 
mine are heavy. 


Rosin Price changes were mixed but 
generally speaking the naval stores indus- 
try joined in the general rise in the com- 
modity markets. According to statistics 
furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, the total exports of naval stores 
during September amounted to $1,103,641, 
as against $1,538,021 a year ago. Gum 
rosin shipments of 75,373 barrels worth 
$484,850, compared with 80,846 barrels 
valued at $764,387; turpentine exports of 
1,284,446 gallons worth $435,373, with 
1,069,861 valued at $445,129. Wood rosin 
exports were well under September, 1930, 
totalling 11,517 barrels, against 14,436, 
valued at $74,946 and $163,965. Wood 
turpentine shipments were also sharply 
lower, 53,291 gallons, against 97,541, 
worth $19,739 and $45,576. Other gums 
and rosins declined from $109,888 to 
$79,178. For the nine months ended 
September 30 the total shipments of all 
naval stores amounted to $11,195,255, as 
against $17,919,777 in 1930. Gum rosin 
exports fell to 678,698 barrels from 820, 
723, with respective values of $5,533,458 
and $9,634,690. Turpentine dropped to 
8,825,278 gallons from 10,758,820, valued 


iad > 
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931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
Fee tebe k maoe he eases ‘ 70 .78 .70 75 75 .70 75 .70 
Osage Orange, crystals....... lb. 16 PP Y 4 .16 By 17 .16 .17 .16 
Bi Gog. UGWG, «0... sccecceee b. 07 .07} .07 .074 073 .07 073 .07 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... lb. 14} 15 .144 15 15 .144 15 .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 Ib cs slabs 
ib OST Ge "he | Oh ee | See .03 .034 .03 04 .03 06% .04 
128-182 deg. M. P......... ib siesen .034 .03 03% 06 .03 .07 .04 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... WM dikes 043 04 04} 073 .04 .07} .06 
Para Aldehy e, 110-55 gal drs..lb. 203 23 204 23 .28 . 204 .28 “Sot 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .1 52 0 .52 60 1.05 .52 .05 1.00 
Aminohydroshloride, 100 lb 

eS ee b 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Pi oot Seat | 100 Ib keg... . Ib. 82 84 82 86 1.02 .92 1.15 .99 
Chlorophenol, drums...... Ib. 50 65 .50 .65 65 .50 65 .50 
COTE, OU, kk kwhes aewing §  “aleae  encces - Stee eee Shee 
Cymene, refd, 110 galdr..gal. 2.25 2.580 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbl: 

WE iets ak vaduw tenes lb. 15} .16 15} 20 .20 Pf .20 Pe | 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 “7 bbls .Ib. 45 . 52 45 55 55 .50 55 . 50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls = 

Py On rear ee 48 55 48 55 55 .48 55 .48 
N aaa 1200 lb a 
Or EO ey. b. 23 26 .23 26 26 .23 «6 23 
Nitro-crthoteluidine, 300 Ib 
RS EE Mere lb. 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls. . . . lb. 45 50 45 50 50 45 .55 45 
as * “EERE 120 lb. 

PET EE a re lb. 92 94 92 94 94 .92 .94 .92 
Pea 350 lb bbls... .Ib. 29 31 .29 31 31 .29 31 .29 
P henylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 

rT re ere lb. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.15 
Le <- eeeenene 175 lb 
RUN g shk dca Saeed Rael b. 70 .75 70 75 75 70 75 .70 
Desanenihionsbbeitin. 410 lb 
Arne Ib. .20 2 20 22 aa .20 22 .20 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . . lb. .42 43 40 44 .40 .38 42 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basie 
OO TO RNB. ica k bKis bees | ae See Ss 27 i37 27 25 
BOO MS OIR oo s scan oecees Sere 26 25 26 .25 25 25 .23 
Persian Berry E xt., UB. +26 Ib. 25 Nom. 25 Nom. Nom. .25 25 2 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amy]l)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
EE Oe ere ee wer re 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl. lb. 02 .02 2 02} .02} .02 024 .02 
Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... Ib 14} 15 14} 15 .15 .14} 16 13 
Phenyl - Alpha - Naphthylamine, 
reer, re ee 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
Rani ie PEC LT RRS OS Ib. 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
er oo Acid (see Superphos- 
thewiete Rock, f.o.b. mines 
a Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 
Tree. ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.50 
72.8 banie ce pia ea eae ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.00 
75-74% basis coc sweanen ton 5.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 5 50 5.25 5.50 5.00 
LS SF tte S68 sci oe 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 
ree) A” eee: ae a 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessce, 72% basis.....ton ..... i Sere 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
oo Ox ahlornde 75 ib 
ee ee RSS Pre 18 20 18 20 .25 .18 .40 .20 
Red, 110 lb cases. 43 46 42 46 .42 3874 .60 .3874 
Yellow, 110 Ib cases whe. 31 374 31 374 37h 31 .32 31 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib os. - 38 44 .38 44 44 44 .46 44 
Trichloride, cylinders...... lb. 18 20 .18 20 25 .18 35 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib — 
ee eae ere 15 16 15 16 20 15 .20 18 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks... 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bole 
Destructive dist........... lb. .61 .63 .61 64 64 .63 .64 .63 
eee bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 54 61 .54 70 7 65 .70 .65 
since” “wappee ee ee eee 
neGWais siemies wee amicd 35.00 45.00 35 45.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster "Pola, tech, 250 Ib bbe 
She acha ane esas been 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 
Platinum, Refined.......... ee 38.00 38.00 38.00 nee SB nuater « \eeenrS  MearEees 
Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid.. 06} .06} k 06} 063 .06 .07 .063 
pects aaalbabiprnegee: 0705 08 .0705 .08 .08 0705 “Ont 0705 
Potash Salts, Rough — 
12.4% basis bulk. Se | eee 9.20 9 20 9.10 9.10 9.00 
OE ae eee DO fasece 9.70 9 70 9.60 9.60 9.50 
SRR ive no css bb eens 
20% basis bulk.........00OM ...0. et ee 12.65 12.65 12.50 12.80 12.40 
30% basis bulk... SURE. cae 19.15 a 19.15 19.15 18.95 18.95 18.75 
Potassium Acetate.......... lb. 027 28 27 30 30 cae 
=o Muriate, 80% basis 
| eS eee eee hy) ae 37.15 37.15 36.75 36.75 36.40 
Pot. é i Sulfate, 48% nome 
Snel udip eit take otal WOR ss000. URED) <esae 27.80 27.80 27.50 27.80 27.00 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% —_— 
Sik tinx ssh Alene akc 48.25 48.25 48.25 47.75 47.75 47.30 
Poianinn ‘epaeemnee USP, 320 
Seach vera icin og ee ale .O7% .09 .073 .10 .10 .094 14 -094 
| Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 

Aes b. .08} .09 os 09 093 .08} 09} 09 

Powd , 728 ib oke wks... .lb. -13 .13} .13 13 .13} 13 133 13 
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Methanol 
(NATURAL) Methyl 
a Acetone 


97% Methanol Shipments In 
95% Methanol Tank Cars Drums 
Denaturing Grade Methanol = 


GENERAL OFFICE 
e) 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 


































TRISODIUM 





DISODIUM 


PHOSPHATES 





Trisodium Phosphate. Crystals of 
uniform size and sparkling white 
appearance. Bowker’s is unsur- 
passed in quality for all industrial 
purposes. 

Disodium Phosphate. The ex- 
ceptional purity of Bowker’s in- 


| grows sures the best results, with com- 
| plete absence of trouble, in the 
} delicate operation of silk weight- 
ing and finishing. Bowker’s Di- 
| soda is also being successfully used 
| 


in treating water for high-pressure 
steam generation. 


REFINING § § 
WORKS £3 


BOWRER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


Oct. 1931 $1.46 





at $3,613,184 and $4,958,313. The value 
of wood rosin shipments was down to 
$906,535, as compared with $1,798,879, 
and of wood turpentine down to $255,321 
from $346,124. Other gums and rosins 


showed a value of $811,409, against 
$1,073,596 the preceding year. 
Soda Ash — Tonnages moved during 


October were generally below the figure 
for September despite the fact that nor- 
mally the reverse is usually true. Pro- 
ducers announced during the month their 
intention to repeat 1931 prices for 1. cl. 
lots. It is thought that the announce- 
ment for carlots will be withheld ‘until 
about the fifteenth of November. Indica- 
tions point to a renewal of large tonnages 
at the prices prevailing on existing con- 
tracts but that for smaller tonnages some 
increase may be asked. There is no indi- 
cation of anything like a repetition of the 
disastrous conditions existing at this time 
ago. 
Caustic Soda 
buyers were restricting purchases in antici- 


a year 
As in the case of ash 
pation of word on.1932 contract prices. 
Less-carlot delivered prices were renewed 
at current levels in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. The exports of sodium compounds 
from the United States for the first eight 
1931 show some encouraging 
signs and the total value of $6,982,000 is 


months of 


only 5 per cent less than the first eight 
months of 1930. Borax shipments of 
$2,278,000 were made at a somewhat 


higher unit value than during the cor- 
responding period of last year although 
the quantity of 56,800 tons was somewhat 
less. Caustic soda, however, advanced six 
per cent in quantity to 46,979 pounds, 
while the value declined two per cent to 
$2,531,000. 
Shellac 
markets locally 
limits and prices were substantially the 
In the 
primary markets a similar condition pre- 
vailed. 


in the shellac 
was within very 


Movement 
narrow 
same at the close of the month. 
Actual tonnages moving either 
here or abroad were comparatively small 
with buyers and consumers unwilling to 
make concessions for forward 


any com- 


mitments. An important report on the 
administration of the Forest Department 
of the ¢ 


the year 1929-30 describes the experimen- 


rovernment of Bihar and Orissa for 


tal work being done in regard to the culti- 
vation of lac. The Department plans to 
establish demonstration areas for the ap- 
plication and educational use of research 
work done at the Lac Research Institute at 
Ranchi. 
areas, covering an area of 690 acres, have 
been established in various districts of the 


Seven of these demonstration 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls.. .. . Ib. .14 Bs | 14 Pe f 17 .14 Pe yj .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb. .16 .30 16 30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
te dca an ian lb. 063 07} 063 .O7} .05? .05} .053 .05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
keg wks it .08 .084 .08 .08} .09 .08 .09 -08% 
Chloride, crys bbls. . .04 .043 .04 .06 .06 .054 .05} -054 
Chromate, ke; .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 .28 23 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases. ... = 55 . 573 .55 .574 .574 .55 .574 55 
ar 300 Ib. bbl.. 11 .13 Pe iy | .13 .13 a 13 Pe | 
Oxalate, bbls........... os Pe .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 .24 .16 
Pediat. casks wks..... lb. .09 Be a .09 .12 oa Be ia Pe | 
Permanganate, » sah crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks........ lb. -16 -164 .16 . 16} .164 .16 . 164 .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 Sib keg. . .Ib. 35 Bes 35 .40 .40 .38 .40 .38 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... Ib. -184 -21 . 18} 21 .21 .18} 21 .183 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..lb. ..... cree | .21 31 51 51 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
Sd sAEME RE SCS GR waSEN Cte Ib. .21 .23 iat .23 .23 .21 25 .21 
Propyl ‘Tassete, 1 lb tae... i |: ee BA. ohn 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags... ae lb. .04 -05 .04 .05 .05 04 .05 .04 
ES CS rere b. .04} .06 .044 -06 .06 044 -06 .044 
Powdered, 350 Ib bags..... Ib .024 .03 .0243 .03 .03 024 .03 .024 
Putty, commercial, tubs. . 100 Ib. 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 .03} .03} -03} .03 
ns p OED. 20008 OOd 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 .054 .054 .054 .05 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... gal. 1.5J 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 
—— a cif —_ 
Eee 12 83. My P- .13} .13} .13 .133 .13 
Quebracho, beige ~< gs tks. . .023 .03 .023 .04 .04 .023 04 .03 
a re .034 .03% .034 .03% .03} .03} 04} .034 
35%, Giekinn 1480 lb bbl ‘Ib. .04 .05} .04 .054 .044 .05} 04 .054 
Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif . _ eee .024 .02 .054 .054 .05 .05 .054 
Clarified, 64%, bales.....Ib. ..... 03 . 034 05} .05§ 1053 105 05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 
NR ang ase seein .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Solid, 100 lb boxes .094 13 .093 .13 .13 .095 .13 .10 
Bark, oe ae. en Ce re 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
i ER renner 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... 40 .44 .40 .44 .45 .40 46 .44 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. iB seers 5 | ee .18 18 mf: .18 .18 
|Resorcinol Tech, cans........ lb. 65 70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 1.25 1.15 
| Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
Ss ats Seats aes a ew O° See .47 47 .58 .58 .56 62 57 
SONNE TUR i. vc vce since gal 51 OL 61 .61 .59 oA4 .60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
ex. yar > a 
_ RE ma Rr er eer 3.85 3.75 4.95 7.98 5.35 9.25 7.45 
| EEE ee eee oe 3.924 3.80 5.50 8.00 5.50 9.25 7.70 
Mc knideskGeawianaa kmiehtace anaxe 3.95 3.90 5.90 8.17 5.524 9.27 8.30 
ick cba as awe canes cess ee a 3.974 3.95 6.20 8.45 5.55 G.27 8.40 
TR re ee OA eer reer oe 4.00 4.00 6.25 8.45 5.60 9.45 8.40 
SES ae eo Part er rer a 4.02} 4.05 4.024 6.30 8.55 5.60 9.50 8 40 
are ret 4.05 4.10 4.05 6.35 8.58 5.624 9.50 8.40 
to cechisen tive vee seen 4.10 4.15 4.10 6.45 8.65 5.624 9.55 8.45 
Diawi ane ese vEOGe eae eats de 4.25 4.20 6.70 8.80 5.65 9.85 8.50 
ie ce wcs xe aunnad wecsieu), ocoses 5.50 4.85 6.95 8.95 6.05 10.30 8.93 
Ce Gos vie dein camaisee. (estes 6.65 6.15 8.15 9.25 6.85 11.30 9.00 
oo ROE ere err Ree 7.25 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 12.30 9.30 
Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 24.00 
Lum imported, bbls...... lb. .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 .08 .05 
a ae CS ee - Ib. .09 12 .09 12 12 .09 .12 .09 
wenden. SS ae Ib. .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 .05 .02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .044 .05 044 .05 .05 044 .05 .044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... 100 Ib. s«; ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96% o-1 wks. .ton 14.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 15.50 24.00 19.00 
Se 6a cece cakeec ves ton 13.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 21.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, double refd one 
450-500 lb bbls......... 064 .062 06 06} .063 .064 .06} .06 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... ib etek Sie O14 O14 O14 O14 01 
Shellac Bone dry bbls........ Ib. 28 .30 .28 .29 47 .28 .61 47 
Ce lb. 19 20 19 .26 .40 .24 .45 .40 
Superfine, bags............ hee .174 .174 22 .39 .20 .47 .39 
TS, Fags te donc0.ce lb. 16 .164 .16 okt .34 18 44 .36 
Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... lb. .53 .57 .53 .57 .57 .53 .57 .53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 11.06 8.00 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 
Air floated bags........ SON ansacs | re 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b 
oS Pare ere ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 
| Soda 
| 
|\Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags c-1 
ee re rs Ji) ee he ere 1.174 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
58% light, bags....... 100 Ib. ..... ergy 1.15 1.344 1.344 1.343 1.343 
Contract, bags o-1 wks.100 lb. ..... jp ES 1.15 1.15 1.32 1.32 .32 1.32 
Soda en 76% grnd & flake 
ETc | eee ere 2.90 3.35 3.00 3.35 3.35 
76% solid are ae See OD eae S100 seeve 2.50 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.95 
me Acetate, tech... .4501b 
See a 1 04} 05 044 06 05} 04 .06} 04% 
Pano ch LE Sh ee = .25 35 25 35 19 18 19 18 
| Arsenite, drums.......... 50 ot .50 .t5 1.00 .50 1.50 75 
Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi NY. soe: sieeee 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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MECHLING’S Unequalled quality 
OPER’ 
|__| HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA ETHER (gc 


U. S. P. (Not for Anaesthesia) 
. Let us quote prices on your requirements 





Spraying and Dusting Bisulphite of Soda AS A SOLVENT OF 
Materials Sal Soda Waxes, fats, oils, gums 

Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts and perfumes 

Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


Intermediates, dyes, collodion, artif. silk, 
pyroxylin products, photographic films, smoke- 
less powder, and matches 


ed 


Immediately available in any amount. 


‘ ; FOR CLEANING FABRICS 
We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. AS A PRIMER FOR GASOLINE ENGINES 
oo 


Supplied in cans of | Ib., 5 lb., and 25 lb. 
and 300 lb. drums. 


M E C H L I N é, B R O S , Manufactured for seventy-four years at our 


Newark, N. J. plant 
CHEMICAL COMPANY CHARLES COOPER & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 









































MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS ., 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS THREE ELEPHANT 


sneiuaeia BORIC ACID 

Acetone Oil 

Ammonium Nitrate = 

Calcium Acetate r y i= 

Carbon Black ‘*‘Crow Brand ’”’ ay 

Cellulose Acetate ARE AD 

Decolorizing Carbons 

Diacetone Alcohol jaltontes duntnttones 

Formic Acid A. Daigger & Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Lamp Black Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 

ai Providence, R.1. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sodium Acetate Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 





























Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sodium Sulphide 


Triphenyl Phosphate 


Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In Canada 


NNN NNN 








St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 


KR. CG. @reeff & Co. , Src. ieeaiinartim iets Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 


Nov: 31: XXX, 5 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 








Province. So far they have not been 
notably successful, some of the sites chosen 
having proved unsuitable. The planting 
methods first tried are being abandoned 
for intensive cultivation and the scientific 
use of manures. The Kundri lac area is 
already established, and is being run on 
commercial lines. 

Sodium Phosphate — The price tone 
in both the di and tri salts was better in 
October. Shipments into the silk-weight- 
ing centers were in larger volume than in 
September. Repackers of the tri salt were 
also said to be ordering ahead in larger 
quantities. No indication was given by 
producers during the month of prices to 
be offered for 1932 but the opinion was 
expressed that the current quotations 
would be the basis for next year’s con- 
tracts. 

Sodium Silicate A fair demand 
from the box trade continues through 
October but sales in other channels were 
below September. 

Stearates — As the month closed no 
change was made in quotations to com- 
pensate for lower stearic acid prices but it 
was thought in some quarters that a reduc- 
tion would be affected shortly. 

Tin — The metal price failed to reflect 
the curtailment in production. Malayan 
— of tin during September amounted 
to 2,558 tons or 1,223 tons less than the 
September quota. Exports from Dutch 
East Indies were 2,233; Nigeria 545; 
Bolivia 2,614 and Siam 836. Total, in- 
cluding Malaya, was 8,786. That is at the 
annual rate of 105,432 tons. The respec- 


tive monthly export quotas are: Dutch 
East Indies 2,097, Nigeria 561, Bolivia 
2,402, Malaya 3,781, Siam 833; total 


9,674. Actual exports thus were 888 tons 
below the quota allowance. 

Toluene Although 
figures were greatly below normal the 


consumption 


market remained in a firm position due to 
the lack of activity in steel centers. 

Whiting — Ground limestone material 
was advanced 50c a ton during the month, 
the new price being $6.50. Less carlot 
prices remained unaltered. 

Wood Flour — A reduction of $2 a ton 
was placed in effect by some importers 
bringing the new level down to $26. Some 
shading from this quotation was reported. 

Zinc — The metal declined during the 
month in the face of little interest from 
consumers and as the month closed it was 
quoted at $3.25 East St. Louis. 

Fish Scrap — 
evidence and sales were reported at $2.00 
and 10¢ per unit, f. o. b. factory. 


More activity was in 












1930 Average $1.161 Jan. 1930 $1.072 Oct. 1931 $1.46 








Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. 
Bisulfite. 500 lb bb! wks... .Ib. 
COTORGS 5.600000 80 wks. = 
Chloride, technical........ 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & 350 tb 
a dh eee lb. 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. 
yeroseite, 200 Ib bbls f. o. > 


Hyposultite ‘tech, pea oyrs 
375 Ib bbis wks...... 00 Ib. 
Technical, regular on tals 


375 lb bbls wks.. "100 = 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls.. 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks... "100 iP 


Monohydrate, bbls........ Ib. 

Naphthionate, 300 Ib . .Ib. 

Nitrate, ye %, crude, 200 lb 
bags c-1 NY 100 


Nitrite 5 500 1b bbls spot... Ib. 

Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
175 lb bbls wks....... 

Eerborate, 275 lb bbls... .. Ib. 


Ph re di-sodium, tech. 
ee 100 Ib. 
a, tech, 325 Ib 


100 Ib. 
Picramate, 100 Ib kegs..... lb. 
att. Yellow, 350 lb _ 


Stearate, ee. ‘ib. 
Sulfanilate, 400 ly bbls..... lb. 


mee .. gal. 
Sorees, | 25% liquid, bbis. 222. lb. 
25 % liquid, tanks wks. .... Ib. 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. 
Starch, powd., 140'lb bags 


Te Rr ae 100 lb. 
Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 
Potato, 200 Ib bags........ lb 
Imported bags.......... lb. 
| ae aaageee lb. 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib 
Wheat, thick bags......... = 
URSIN 6 oo fsviss500 <0 


Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
250 Ib bag o-1....... ~ ~ 


Flour for — 706 Me 100 
lb b in 
Heavy bags o-1...... 
Flowers, 100 0%, | 188 lb bbls o-1 
Roll, bbls ie-1 NY..... 00 Ib. 
Sulfur ar Chloride, red, 700 ib 1. 
Yellow, 700 ib drs wics, ; 2 Ib 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. . 
Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... Tb 


Sulfury] Chloride,........ .. b. 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY...ton 
French, 220 lb ba; N \ ton 
Refined, white, aly .ton 


Italian, 220 lb bags NY. ..ton 
Refined, white, bags... .ton 


Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
Tee ee oe eee ee ton 
Triple LE eee unit 
Tankage Ground NY....... unit 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 
South American cif....... it 


un 
Tapioca Flour, high | bgs . lb. 
Medium grade, bags... .. lb. 





= Oil, 15%,drums.. -<—-— 
25% drums mA 
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NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 
METHANOL C. P. ACETONE 


© 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 
110 East 42nd Street New York City 


Caledonia 5-4623-4 
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PFROVIDOENCE, R. I. | BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 
) Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS : — 
Borax Glass 

Red Oil " Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Heavy Single Pressed ' Man ganese Borate 


Double Pressed F 
Ammonium Borate 


= = = - - « 
LIC IL. 


OCI. 
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4 
BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 4 
LOWELL, i 2 i! 
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Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 
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Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


— = - a ae oes 
Cc p| ae te | he | ate | as | ae | a 
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51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


3 PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 








3 CICIC ICI 
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WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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U.S.POTASH = 





Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 
K now producing Manure Salts which are 
2 being used with entire satisfaction by 


manufacturers. 


| Basis | 30% Write us regarding your Potash require- 


ments. Let us send you samples and answer 
your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CoO. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 
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1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Oct. 1931 $1.46 





OILS AND FATS 





Animal Oils — Demand from consum- 
ing channels was generally in small volume 
but prices were firmly held. 


Chinawood Oil — A much firmer tone 
was in evidence and on the coast 6c was 
firmly adhered to for prompt shipment 
and also for the last quarter. Offerings 
from abroad were light which had a 
salutary effect on the tone of the market. 
Total tung oil exports from Hankow dur- 
ing August reached 8,716,000 pounds, of 
which 6,924,000 pounds went to the 
United States and 1,792,000 pounds to 
Europe, according to a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce. It was 
estimated that the stocks of oil on hand at 
Hankow at the end of September amounted 
to approximately 700 short tons. Market 
quotations have been computed by the 
chemical division and conversion rates and 
equivalents in United States currency have 
been calculated at the current cable 
quotation of the Shanghai tael. The 
range of during September at 
Hankow go down for processed oil, naked, 
less overhead taxes, packing, coolie hire, 
insurance and other incidental charges 
were as follows: 


prices 


*Open High Low Close 
Hankow taels per 
picul.. . 22.50 21.50 21.80 22.00 
American dollars 


price per Ib.... $0.051 $0.052 $0.050 $0.051 






From the following statistics it will be 
observed that September exports of oil 
from Hankow were higher than for the 
previous month, whereas total shipments 
to the United States for the first nine 
months of this year decreased about 42 per 
cent as compared with the quantity ex- 
ported for the corresponding period in 
1930: 


Pounds Hankow 

i) Stock 

Total United Short 

Exports States Tons 

September, 1931.. 8,716,000 6,924,000 700 

August, 1931 5 5,808,000 4,294,000 1,300 

September, 19% 30. 13,120,000 11,200,000 7,360 

Jan.-Sept., 1931.. 74,032,000 60,390,000 pints 
Jan.-Sept., 1930.. 124,498,000 94,900,000 

Cocoanut Oil — A slightly better tone 


was in evidence and although published 
prices showed little forward movement a 
disposition against further 
experienced both the 
domestic markets. 


shading was 
in primary and 

Copra In response to firmer condi- 
tions in primary markets the price level in 
this country showed much firmer tenden- 
cies than have existed in this item for 
several months. Consular invoices will be 
required for shipments of copra valued at 
more than $100 under a decision of the 
Commissioner of Customs which takes 
effect within 60 days. 


*Dept. of Commerce 








Zinc 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
400 lb bbls. ........ 100 Ib. 

Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. . lb. 

Chloride Fused, 600 Ib drs. 


wks lb. 
Gran., 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. 


Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... - 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr.. 


Dust, 500 lb bbls o-1 wks.. 


Metal, high grade slabs a 
5: EES TET 100 lb. 
Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. 
French, 300 Ib bbls wks.. .Ib. 
Perborate, 100 lb drs...... Ib. 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... lb. 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ Ib. 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .lb. 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs... Ib. 
eo er a Ib. 
Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. 


Oils and Fats 


Castor, No. 1,400]b bbls. .... lb. 


No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. 
Blown, 400 lb bbls. Ib. 
China Wood, bbls epot NY.. Ib. 
Tanks, spot NY.. Ib. 
Coast, Gane, .o..5.c00ss ] 


Cocoanut, edible, = RR 
Ceylon, m vhodieng a 

8000 gal tanks NY...... 
— 7 Ib bbls NY.... 





5.25 5.75 
10} 11 
052 = .06 
05} 06 

2.25 3.00 
.38 .39 

te -00 
0535 — .0585 
sues 
064  .07 
.09$ =. 118 
eee 25 
Hepey 1.25 
.183 22 
.03 .034 
113 113} 
122 124 
02} .03 
45 .50 
08 :10 
11 11} 

.103 ‘ll 

13 114 
eee .07} 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
bbls mills......... 100lb 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 
No. 2 bags or bbls. . .100lb 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50} 
Imported bags............ Ib. 01} ou 01 »=-.01.— «01 O14 00k SE 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr...lb. .09 .09 .09 .093 .09 .09 .094 .09 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... Sore a ee .20 .20 .20 .20 -20 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib 1 bi. ake .25 . 28} 25 . 28} . 28} 22 .24 .22 
Crystals, 500 b bbls wks.. lb. 24 .25 .24 .284 .34 .25 .38 .33 
Metal Straits NY......... lb. . 223 .23 .22} an .38 .26 45 .39 
Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... ME wecies . 26 .25 .29 -42 .25 .56 .42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 
Pee ed ae Cnn een Rie lb. 1695 .1785 - 1695 .193 . 204 . 18} .30} .273 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. .Ib . 203 21 . 203 .22 .50 21 .50 -22 
Pigment, bbls........... Ib. 064 .072 -064 07% 07% -064 .14 .073 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oS re .35 .34 .35 .40 35 .45 .45 
gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... . 30 ae .30 .35 .30 .40 .40 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. dd .89 .88 .94 .94 .90 .94 -90 
Mixed, ‘900 lb drs wks..... lb. ae .32 20 .32 .32 27 .32 .31 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .90 .95 95 .90 .95 .85 
Para, red, bbls............ PDs cstescs.c S| ae .80 .80 .80 .80 .70 
WOME ois cs tose donee Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... lb. 32 .36 22 .36 .36 .32 .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .Ib. .10 . 104 .10 103 .104 .10 . 103 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .40 .42 .40 .42 .42 .40 .60 -55 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. . 26 .35 . 26 45 45 .33 45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 56 .60 .60 .58 .70 .58 
hosphate, drums......... Ib . 50 65 .50 .70 .70 .60 .75 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls. ..... 100 lb 75 2.00 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 
Tungsten, Wolframite, . se! unit 11.00 11.75 11.00 LOE. ~Vizsiorn <Getean, Soon ~ epee 
‘eee carlots, bbls.. —_— eee .3¢} 364 .57 -614 -41 65 .51} 
Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... .40 38 61 .52 .36 .57 .49 
Urea, pure, 112 Ib cases...... as 15 eg 15 17 my 15 .30 15 
Fert. grade, bags c.i.f..... ton ene BO secs 82.60 108.00 108.00 105.00 98.00 
O: 3. F OMOINOB. 5.5.55 d BN) saree | 82.60 109.30 109.30 106.30 99.30 
—. Beard, 42%, tannin 
Rr ee ee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 40.00 40.00 39.50 55.00 42.00 
Cue, "30-31 % tannin..... ton 22.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 27.00 24.00 35.00 30.00 
Mixture, bark, bags....... ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 43.00 35.00 
een English, egs....lb.. 1.53 1.80 1.53 1.80 2.05 1.75 2.05 2.00 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl.. oe ra ee US are 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags.......... 32.00 34.50 32. 41.00 47.75 40.00 49.75 43.50 
Extract 55 % “uabis bags no ; 
i eee eee .05 .063 .05 .063 .06} 05} .064 .063 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, o-1 wks 
Buches hein te ene a aie .85 1.00 .85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Alba, Dee e-1 NY... 2c sess fo 13 .00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gilders, bags o-1 NY...100 sie aes ree 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... ee) aistetty . 29 31 .28 .33 .33 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. “ee 26 .24 .30 .33 25 32 .30 
Xylidine, crude............. Ib. 36 .37 36 .37 .38 .37 .38 .38 
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WS 
ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 
ANHYDROUS 


A product of exceptional quality 

testing 99.5% or better AlCl 

and containing less than 
0.05% iron. 


Prompt delivery in Carloads 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO., Inc. 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Sales Office 
Empire State Bldg., New York City 
Plant 
South Charlesten, W. Va. 























The Standard of Purity 
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Copper’*Sulphate 
99% Pure 


Large Crystals—Small Crystals—Powdered 





Packed in new clean barrels and kegs. 
450—350 and 100 lbs. net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Sales Offices: Works: 
40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texas 


Cable address: TRIANGLE 
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LAvailable li 


SILICATES 
OF SODA 


If silicate of soda is included among your 
raw materials, these eight plants are ready 
to serve you. 








Anderson, Ind. Kansas City, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. Rahway, N. J. 
Chester, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Gardenville, N. Y. Utica, Ill. 


with a corps of distributors in sixty 
cities in the United States and Canada. 


We specialize exclusively in sodium silicates 
—thirty-three grades in all (including 
sodium metasilicate). Send for bulletin 
describing them. 


1831 - Beginning Another Century - 1931 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


1 191 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 





WM.S. GRAY & CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 


ad 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 





Fish Oils — Steady prices, light offer- 
ings and firm prices continued to feature 
the market in this division with the excep- 
tion of Menhaden. All but four of the 
Menhaden oil factories operating in the 
Chesapeake Bay section have closed down 
for the season and are now making efforts 
to unload before cold weather sets in. 
Some of the factories are reported to have 
closed contracts for large quantities of oil 
at an unnamed figure but the spot market 
remains stagnant at 15¢ a gallon f. o. b. 
Baltimore, and it is said that larger quan- 
tities of oil will be carried over this season 
than last year, when approximately 25,000 
barrels remained unsold. 

Linseed Oil — Linseed prices fluctuated 
but slightly during the month. The 
general tendency was upward however in 
the face of higher prices for flaxseed. 
Contract shipments were in fair volume 
but spot business was off. Twenty-six 
flaxseed-crushing mills were in operation 
in the United States during the third 
quarter of this year, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Bureau of the Cen- 
These mills reported a crush of 213, 
083 tons of flaxseed and production of 


sus. 
141,204,905 pounds of linseed oil. These 
figures compare with 164,834 tons of seed 
crushed and 108,236,266 pounds of oil 
produced in the corresponding quarter of 
1930, 288,983 tons of seed and 191,977,215 
pounds of oil in 1929, 212,882 tons of seed 
and 141,888,625 pounds of oil in 1928, 
253,431 169,273,970 
pounds of oil in 1927, and 265,995 tons of 


tons of seed and 
seed and 174,056,852 pounds of oil in 1926 
Stocks of flax- 
seed at the mills September 30 amounted 
to 118,760 tons, compared with 94,730 
tons at the same date in 1930, 90,327 tons 
in 1929, 103,206 tons in 1928, 119,229 tons 
in 1927, and 70,196 tons in 1926. Stocks of 
linseed oil reported by the crushers were 
76,150,682 pounds September 30, com- 
pared with 53,174,928 pounds at the same 
date in 1930, 82,991,738 pounds in 1929, 
78,623,882 pounds in 1928, 76,563,440 
pounds in 1927, and 66,957,976 pounds 
in 1926. 

Olive Oil Foots 
demand was reported in some quarters 


(corresponding quarters). 


A quickening in 


and prices were firmer in October than in 
the previous month. 

Stearic Acid Producers lowered 
quotations on single and double pressed 
l6e but the price level on triple pressed 
remained unaltered. 

Tallow This item was more active 
as the month closed and sales were re- 
ported at 314c per lb. for extra. 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal bbls 
ile ct alee aleaie Spe ed © gal. 26 .30 .26 .48 .56 46 .64 .573 
WARRING sos 505005000 gal. 24 :26 124 145 62 48 -60 .60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
| rrr Ib. 0195 0275 0195 .0325 .046 .039 .054 .042 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ ~ 05% 09 .05} .09 .10 084 .103 09 
Ns 5 sv ions ods 044 05 .04% .O7} .08 064 .09 ov 
— 375 Ib bbls NY... .Ib. .06§ .07 .C62 .104 .10} .094 11 10} 
bP aiee ee awa we sade .08} .083 .08 .08} .10 .08 ep | 09 
eieeee crude, mill...... BS eaten 044 .04} .07 .073 064 09 .084 
PSY, Oct. 1... 100 Ibbbls spot 3.46 MIO. fkatc S Sabes — guraar © reba) eee Some 
Degras, Aseriean, 50 gal _ 
ree 034 .04 .03} .04} .04} .03} .05 -03} 
English, brown, bbls NY....lb. ..... .04 .04 .05 .05 -04} .05 .044 
Light, bbls NY ........... ’ 04 044 04 .054 .054 .05 .05 05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... gal. mn” ose aks 32 .34 .32 
Greases 
Cremeans; Browns «s06.006000 lb 02 .02} .02 .044 .063 04 .08} 06 
Or Freon ree 02 .02$ .02 .05 .074 03} .084 .064 
White, choice bbls NY..... lb 03} .033 .03} 05} .084 06 -11} .O74 
Herring, Coast, Tanks. ..... Pe ae Ps dete TOUS? . Dhawan tua 
SE Ee 5 Ib. .054 Nom. .05 Nom. Nom. A a: 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... lb. 11} 11} 11} .13 .134 12 .15} 143 
Extra, “SR Ib. ; 074 O74 .10 .12 10 .133 12 
Extra No. 1, bbls........ lb. .073 06; .093 11 .09?3 .134 11} 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . . Ib. .087 .082 .102 .146 .096 162 .105 
Bbls c-1 spot........... lb. .079 074 .098 .142 .092 158 -101 
i eran _ are 73 C68 .092 .134 .086 15 .093 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore. gal. .14 15 .14 22 .50 21 .52 45 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. 38 .40 .38 .53 .70 52 .70 70 
Light, pressed, bbls NY.. .gal. 33 34 .33 .38 .64 36 .64 63 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. 30 .3l .30 2 67 38 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal a 
‘65Sk > KMS ER WSED ERED ROOT 40 .60 .40 .60 .60 40 .60 40 
ee | eae ot 95 1.00 .95 1.00 1.00 95 1.00 95 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb 13} .14 .13} .16 .17} 16} .19 18} 
Ee) Ib 073 O8 07 .10 a 093 13 13 
Pure; bbls NY... 2. .ccccee lb. 044 09% .094 .12 13} 114 15 .134 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ renee .06§  .06f 08 12 08; .11} .108 
oe ee ere lb. 06% 05} .08 «al 08} -113 .10 
Te arene | Sere 06t 063 .09 .103 .09 -103 093 
Olive, Grostened, bbls NY...gal. 72 By 63 OY i .80 1.00 .70 1.40 1.05 
Edible, b —)  eepeiameapine al. 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.95 
Foots, bbe rey lb. 043 .06% 04} 063 .08 06 .114 .08} 
Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. 043 05 044 06} oF 06 .09 .08 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. 04 .05 .04 .06 .07 .05} .09 .O74 
ee eee Ib. 034 04 .034 .05} .07} .053 .08% 07 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... _ es Nom .05 0 “NG *) sede: ee 
Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. 08} .09 .084 .14 15 12 .15 .144 
Perilla, bbls NY............. lb, 06 07} 06% 11 14} 10 20 15 
Tene, COM. csaccescss Be kee .054 .054 .09 -11} 08 15} 13 
Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 
Dagenend. blown, _ NY... gal. .68 .70 68 73 1.00 74 1.04 1.04 
nglish, drms. NY........ eee 7 Tee 2 .75 .82 75 .90 2 
Japanese, drms. NY rere. gal. 56 .58 .56 .58 .70 56 .88 32 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 073 «= .073 07% ~=—-.09 104 08} 11} 104 
WIIG ani cs vibacdourt eos. 06} 06} .08} .094 073 10} ‘094 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... .19 19 22 44 42 .44 42 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. 17 oare mS | .19 42 .18 .51 45 
Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . .ib 08} .09 .08} 10} 12 .09 -12 -11} 
| _ eres mp .10 12 .124 10 .123 123 
kk en ee eer ea .40 .40 40 .40 40 
eee 
Pacific Coast, tanks....... lb. .06 07 .06 .08 .09} 07 .10} 09 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
eee ee eee re: ee .06 .05 .07 .08 07 .104 083 
Grete, =e Serr lb. 051 .06 .051 .08 .10 10 .123 1? 
PRR e- Ib. 065 07 (065 = 08 ‘09 09 11} 1103 
Refined, ee Ib. .058 06 .058 .09 .134 13 .134 .13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
rédke nd amidasssaeee i | 79 77 .8& .85 84 .85 84 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY a .72 74 72 .80 .80 79 .80 79 
we * Acid, doubie pressed dist 
o—- ‘ch ceed ah e065 woo ~ 08} 09 084 ll 15 134 . 18} 15} 
Double pressed saponified b 
Seeeesscessecesesercces " O84 09 .084 12 .15} 14} .19 .153 
Triple, pressed dist bags. .lb 1 11} 11 .14 ms 15} 203 173 
Stearine, Oleo. bbis.......... eee .O74 07} .08} .093 .08} 12 .093 
Tallow City, extra loose......lb.  ..... .02 .02} .04 O74 .043 08} .07 
Edible, tieroes. ..... 2.50. b 04 .044 .04 .06 .09} .054 .104 .08 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY.. .lb. O07 074 07 .08} aa .08} 12 -103 
Acidless, tanks NY........ Ib. 07 .09 07} .09 .10 .08} sit .092 
Vegetable, Coast mats..... lb. 06 Nom. .064 Nom. Nom. .064 Nom. .08 
Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. 07 .09 07 10 12 10 12 11 
Double, ee lb. 09 ak 09 .10 .16 13 .16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
5 Se er mal. rere 74 74 74 .80 74 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. eo rer 61 61 774 76 76 82 76 
Nat. winter, bbis NY.... gol. .58 .58 72 .78 73 78 73 
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“We ”—__Editorially Speaking 


Recent trends in our phosphate rock 
sales are rather startling, and will provoke 
serious thought in the industry. For 
years we have had the upper hand inter- 
nationally in sulfur, naval stores, borax, 
and phosphate rock. That one is seriously 
challenged in the markets of the World, 
after almost complete dominance for 
several decades, shows how uncertain is a 
position based solely on ownership of 
natural resources. Mr. Kalish, who com- 
piled these phosphate figures is out of the 
University of Chicago but five years, but 
his experiences have been wide and varied. 
A year as chemist with National Aniline, 
he joined the staff of Dr. William M. 
Grosvenor. In 1929 he was connected 
with the editorial department of Chemical 
Markets and for the past two years has 
been Chemical Economist for Amtorg 
Trading, the Soviet representative in this 
country. Mr. Kalish’s powers of assorting 
facts dug out of an almost overwhelming 
mass of chemical and trade data is known 
to many of our readers. Another article 
on nitrogen is scheduled for an early issue. 


Cw 


Both 8. J. Cook, who writes about 
Canada’s recent advances, and Charles S. 
Wehrly, who explains the reasons for the 
spectacular drop in mercury prices, are 
known to many readers of Chemical 
Markets. Mr. Cook’s most recent article 
in this paper was “Chemical Statistics,” 
while the one previous to that was ‘““Chem4 
icals in Canada Since the World War.’ 
He is still connected with the Research 
Council and as Chief of the Chemical 
Branch Dominion Bureau of Statistics, he 
is decidedly “in the know” on all things 
chemical We think it fair to tell our 
readers that Mr. Cook prepared the last 
part of the manuscript in a wheelchair— 
forced there by a careless motorist. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Cook’s injuries were not of a 
permanent nature. 


cows 


The bare facts of Mr. Wehrly’s career 
appear in “Who’s Who in the Drug and 
Chemical Industry’, but do not even 
hint at what a pleasant companion he is 
when his huge, faithful, but disreputable 
looking pipe is lit. To tell about Mr. 
Wehrlys’ qualifications to the title of the 
outstanding expert on the history and 
commercial aspects of the mercury market 
is painting the lily for every one, even 
slightly acquainted with the field, is 
acquainted with the fact.. What most of 
our readers do not know is that it is highly 


544 


dangerous to engage him in either a game 
of bridge or in a discussion of raising roses 
out on Long Island. 


ow 


The Cabots of Boston have spoken to 
the Kubitskys—but only through the 
courts. Samuel Cabot, has filed a bill in 
equity asking that Samuel Kubitsky, also 
in the paint business, be restrained from 
using the name Samuel Cabot. Kubitsky 
said that as far as he knew Cabot was 
only a sort of nickname. “They all call 
me Chick Cabot,’” he added. 


ow 


That Luther Martin IV should know 
about everything worth knowing about 
lampblack is not so surprising, coming as 
he does from a family whose name has 
been associated with that product for 
several generations. What is surprising is 
that he finds time among his sales activity 
and his hobby, flying, to write the his- 
torical description of the industry from 
its primitive inception to modern times 
when mass production methods, control 
equipment, and chemical analysis have 
revolutionized one of the earliest ancient 
arts. Mr. Martin began his training for 
his present position of Secretary of the 
Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Company in the 
grimiest and lowest position possible at 
the United Oil and Natural Gas Products 
Co., at Cargas, La. After a year of study 
he returned to Camden and started a 
similar course of instruction through the 
Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes plant. He did 
verything from burning to packing ma- 
‘al, even operating the furnaces. After 

of this practical training he came to 

York Offices of his Company and 

d the sales end of the business, 

fas an assistant to Luther Martin 

.1e was placed in charge of purchas- 

, and advertising and later was ap- 
nointed Assistant Sales Manager. In six 
years from the day when he started 
operating a lampblack furnace he was 
made Secretary of his Company when it 
became a division of the Swann Corp. 
Mr. Martin and his plane are in great 
demand by the officers of the various 
jwann Divisions. His ready wit has 
assured many a timid first-time traveler 
over the rough spots of the Appalachians. 


cw 
In abstracting that very suggestive 
paper on “Control Methods in Chemical 


Operations”, which Dr. G. A. Perley read 
before the Montreal Section of the Society 


Chemical Markets 


of Chemical Industry, we quite inadvert- 
ently omitted the author’s business con- 
nection. He is a member of the Research 
Staff of Leeds & Northrup, makers of 
precision instruments, of Philadelphia, and 
this makes a real difference, for naturally 
Dr. Perley’s work has been with the in- 
struments manufactured by this company, 


cows 


Stewart J. Owen, Jr., is the author of 
the fourth and last in the series of articles 
specially written for the Plant Manage- 
ment Section of Chemical Markets on the 
various phases of chemical plant safety by 
engineers of the National Safety Council. 
Mr. Owen has been engaged in accident 
prevention and safety code work with the 
N. Y. State Department of Labor, Navy 
Department and the U. 8. Bureau of 
Standards. During the five years he has 
been associated with the Council he has 
drafted about thirty original safe practices 
and industrial safety pamphlets and is 
now engaged in supervising the final com- 
pletion of ten more. Further achieve- 
ments and qualifications of Mr. Owen 
testify to his expert knowledge of ‘‘Speci- 
fications for Safety”, but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Read Mr. Owen’s 
article if your are an executive, the pur- 
chasing agent, the plant manager or a 
foreman. It is of importance to every 
department of chemical manufacturing. 


Cw 


At one time or another we all attempt 
the impossible, and we hope that we filled 
our lifetime quota when we attempted in 
the October issue to present the New York 
Section, A. C. 8. medal, more commonly 
known as the William H. Nichols’ Medal 
to William H. Nichols, Jr. The tailor 
must make the cut to suit the figure and 
the editor, the caption to properly fit the 
cut or suffer the consequences of correc- 
tion. D. G. Morgan, Jr., Secretary of the 
New York Section positively refused to be 
cajoled into telling us in advance who the 
real recipient is to be. 


cw 


A big-and-bold, sandy-haired, out- 
spoken executive who was tempted by its 
title to read an article on “The Elimina- 
tion of Noise in the Chemical Industry”’ 
published in the current issue of one of the 
technical journals has protested violently 
that the author failed to suggest remedies 
for the impact of competition and the 
crash of falling prices. 
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Assembling anodes for cell reconstruction 


in the great EBG plant at Niagara Falls. 


To make EBG Liquid Chlorine is the immediate task of this organization; to service 


this product, helpfully and with dispatch, is the other part of EBG activity. 


Efficient servicing means knowing the changes in an industry... the advances in chemistry, 


the new methods, the facilities available. EBG offers just this, to everyone who has a 


related problem. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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ie 1807 fashionable London paid twenty 
pounds a head to observe Sir Humphry Davy 
at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of 
the age... to see him produce sodium with a 
new-fangled electrical process. Davy’s epoch- 
making discovery and his experiments in electro- 
chemistry marked the beginning of the modern 
electrolytic process for manufacturing caustic 
soda...the second most important product in 
the alkali industry. 1930 caustic soda consump- 
tion amounted to 640,000 tons... an increase 
of 100% in eleven years. 

Heading the list of important American in- 
dustries using caustic soda in manufacturing 
processes is the rayon industry. In 1930, 110,000 
tons of caustic were consumed in making arti- 
ficial silk. Petroleum refiners ran the rayon 
makers a close second by consuming 105,000 
tons. Next.in importance as consumers of caus- 
tic soda are the soap makers... 100,000 tons 
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No. 4 of a series of advertisements tracing the development and uses of modern chemicals 


Sir Humphry Davy’s lecture hall 
at the Royal Institution, London, 
where an admission fee of twenty 
pounds was paid to see sodium pro- 
duced by the electrolytic process. 
(Reproduced from “Famous Chem- 
ists” by Tilden with permission of the 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. , Inc.) 


Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) 
whose research in alkalis enabled 
him to produce sodium by 
electrolysis. 





CAUSTIC SODA 


were used to help keep the nation clean. Chem- 
ical manufacturers used another 100,000 tons. 

Also, included among the important caustic 
users are the paper mills who buy 42,000 tons 
a year. The textile industry needs about 30,000 
tons annually for cotton processing and mer- 
cerizing. Farther down the list are leather tan- 
ning, rubber reclaiming, vegetable oil refining, 
lye making and the preparation of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicines, all of which consume 
considerable quantities. 

The shipment of liquid caustic in tank cars 
is a recent development which reduces han- 
dling costs and at the same time renders the 
product more convenient to quantity users. 


Centrally located warehouse stocks, high standards of 
uniformity and purity, helpful technical service and 
modern manufacturing processes are important fea- 
tures of Mathieson service to users of caustic soda, 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda...H T H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid 
Chlovine... Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)...Solid Carbon Dioxide 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y., Saltville, Virginia 


Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 


Warehouse stocks at abl Distributing Centers 
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BORAX? Under rigid manufacturing and 


refining processes, the highest standards of purity and quality are 
consistently maintained in Stauffer Borax. Refined and U. S. P., 
Stauffer Borax is available in powdered, crystalline or granular 
form for immediate or future shipments. 


BORIC ACID: Your most urgent 
need for Stauffer Boric Acid can be supplied promptly 
from factories in California or warehouse stocks in principal cities. 
Produced in granular, crystalline or powdered form (Refined and 
U.S. P.) to meet the most exacting requirements. Let us quote 
on your next order. 


AND other quality products: Any Stauffer 
product means dependability and uniform high quality. Here is 
a partial list of the many products available: Sulphuric Acid, 
Caustic Soda, Titanium Tetrachloride, Silicon Tetrachloride, Sul- 
phur, Tartaric Acid, Carbon Bisulphide, and Carbon Tetrachloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


624 California St. Rives-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
713 Petroleum Bldg. 

Houston, Texas 
2601 Graybar Bldg. Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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Sag ? 


Ps 


IFTY-THREE million minutes have 
F “ticked off” since Kalbfleisch began the 
manufacture of quality chemicals! One hun- 
dred and two years—a record that in itself 


implies dependability. 


Just now, when contracts for next 


year’s requirements are being made, this 


ERIE, PA. 

ELIZABETH, N. J. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
DeQUINCY, LA. 
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A unit of American 


dependability plays an important part Cyanamid Company 


‘The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





in the purchase of chemicals. It represents 
the difference between a source and a good 
source .. . the adequate servicing, the prompt 
delivery, and the co-operation which an expe- 


rienced organization can give. 


Specify Kalbfleisch, and enjoy the consis- 
tent good service which has characterized 


this organization for more than a century. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
KOKOMO, IND. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CAMP VERDE, ARIZ. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
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the modern and efficient 


230 


washing agent 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps. 


Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness. 


Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 


Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 


Cleans wool without felting. 


Possesses good cleansing action in an acid bath. 


Woolens washed with Igepon A can be dyed without trouble. 
Removes dirt, fats, mineral oil, soap residues and free fatty acids. 


Improves the fastness to rubbing of wool and cotton dyeings. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


FEF TH AVERVE, BREW Tea, 


N. 





Its use makes possible a saving of time in the washing process. 


¥ 
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ONSTANT 24 the 
“TRADE WINDS” 





Just as the salt-bitten sailing mas- 








ters of old learned to place the ut- 





DIAMOND 
most confidence in the steadiness PRODUCTS 


















of the Trade Winds, so has 58% Soda Ash 
76% Caustic Soda 
Modern Industry learned to depend Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
implicity on the high quality Diamond Crystals 





Special Alkalies 





and unvarying uniformity of 


Diamond Alkalies. e 


Diamond Alkali Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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Now--- 


YOU CAN USE THAT NEW 
FINISH WITH A BAD ODOR 


Tex-O-Dors Overcome Unpleas- 


ant Odors in Textile Finishes 





There are a number of finishes, perfect in 
every respect except odor. Tex-O-Dors 
cover those unpleasant odors, keeping the 
fabrics smelling fresh and clean particularly 


during storage. 


Use but four ounces per 100 pounds of 
unemulsified finishing compound. Tex-O- 
Dors make it possible to utilize finishes 
that are excellent in every respect except 
odor. 


Send for samples and literature 




















GI VAUDAN-DELAWANNAx 


8O FIFTH AVE. NEW WORK, N.W. 
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DRESS UP THEsE “PARA” CRYSTALS 
AND MAKE MONEY 


du Pont Para-Dichlorobenzene combats moths, 
peach borers and offensive odors 





Du Pont “Para”—large size 
crystals. For shaker top cans. 
Du Pont standards assure uni- 


formity at all times. 
pel a moth destroyer zene can be used in shaker top 
that will not injure fab- 


rics, is easy to use, has a pleas- 


cans, moulded into blocks or 


balls, and colored or perfumed 
ant, antiseptic odor that doesn’t to enhance its sales appeal. It is 
linger in fabrics after they are highly effective against certain 
exposed to air—du Pont Para- orchard insects. ‘There are many 
Dichlorobenzene. “Para” crys- ways you can dress up these 


tals are also an effective con- 





Ma pure, fine quality crystals to 
trol against the peach and apple Du Pont “Para”—medium size make money P Their efficacy has 


P erystals. For making cakes or 
tree borer and a deodorizer that blocks. Three sizes make it easy 


to prepare for sale. 


been proved. It remains with 


will neutralize offensive odors you to package attractively and 









in lavatories, garbage cans and market Para-Dichlorobenzene. 


stench traps. Du Pont Para- Here is your chance to enlarge 


Dichlorobenzene is safe and vour volume and make a 


efficient. Available in three sizes greater profit. Start today by 


of uniform crystals, it is easy writing for samples and prices 


and economical to prepare for to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
sale. & Company, Wilmington, 


Du Pont Para-Dichloroben- Mm Delaware. 


Du Pont “Para”—small size 


erystals. For agricultural pur- 
poses. Can be moulded, too, if 


desired. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


REG. u.s. Pat OFF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The BES T-KNOWN QUALITY MARK sen CHEMICALS 
Ch LC a 


What Do You Need in Chemicals 


for YOUR Business? 


Acetate of Lead 

Acetic Acid Commercial 

Acetic Acid Glacial 

Acetic Acid Pure 

Acetic Acid Redistilled 

Alum—Ammonia U. 

Alum—Filter 

Alum—Paper Makers 

Alum—Pearl 

Alum—Potash U.S.P. 

Aluminum Sulphate 
Commercial and Iron Free 

Aluminum Chloride Crystals 

Aluminum Chloride Solution 

Aqua Ammonia 

Aqua Fortis 

Arsenate of Lead Paste 

Arsenate of Lead Powder 

Arsenic Acid 

Barium Carbonate 

Barium Chloride , 

Barium Sulphate—(Blanc Fixe) 

Battery Coppers 

Battery Zinc 

Bi-Sulphate of Soda 

Bi-Sulphite of Soda Solution 

Bordeaux Mixture Powder 

C. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 

C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 

C. P. Nitric Acid 

C. P. Sulphuric Acid 

Cadalyte 

Cadmium 

Cadmium Anodes 

Cadmium Hydrate 








some of your problems. This service is available to you 


Cadmium Sulphide 

Calcium Arsenate Powder 

Casein Spreader 

Chromic Acid 

Depilatory 

Dust Mixtures 

Duclean—Iron drum cleaning 
compound 

Dutox—a Non-arsenical Insecticide 

Electrolyte 

Formic Acid 

G. B. S. Soda 

Glauber’s Salt 

Glauber’s Salt Anhydrous 

Hypo-sulphite of Soda Crystals 

Hypo-sulphite of Soda Granulated 

Hypo-sulphite of Soda Pea Crystals 

Indium—metal or oxide 

Inhibitor No. 1—Non-Foaming 

Inhibitor No. 2—Foaming 

Intermediate Zinc 

Lactic Acid 

Lime Sulphur Solution 

Manganar Dust—for roses 

Mixed Acid 

Mossy Zinc 

Muriate of Tin Crystals 

Muriate of Tin Solution 

Muriatic Acid 

Nitric Acid Commercial 

Nitric Acid Fuming 

Nogas 

Oleum 

Phosphate of Soda 

Phosphate of Soda—Anhydrous 


Our Research Department may be of help in solving | 


Whatever your requirements, just write, wire or phone our nearest office 


SOME OF THE GRASSELLI PRODUCTS 


Phosphate of Soda—Mono 
(Sodium Phosphate Mono Basic) 

Sal Ammoniac 

Salt Cake 

Sherardizing Zinc 

Silicate of Soda Granulated 

Silicate of Soda Lump 

Silicate of Soda Meta 

Silicate of Soda Pulverized 

Silicate of Soda Solid Glass 

Silicate of Soda Solution 

Snowflake Soldering Salts 

Sodium Silico Fluoride 

Soldering Flux Crystals 

Soldering Flux Solution 

Slab Zinc 

Strontium Nitrate 

Sulphate of Soda Anhydrous 

Sulphate of Soda Technical 

Sulphate of Zinc 

Sulphide of Soda Concentrated 

Sulphide of Soda Crystals 

Sulphide of Soda Flake 

Sulphide of Soda Fused Solid 

Sulphite of Soda Crystal 

Sulphuric Acid 

Summer Fruit Spray 

Super- Phosphate 

Super Sulphate of Soda 

Tin Crystals 

Tinning Flux 

Tri-Sodium Phosphate 

Zinc Anodes 

Zine Chloride Fused 

Zinc Chloride Granulated 

Zinc Chloride Solution 


















THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated Cleveland 
New York Office and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Albany Boston Chicago Milwaukee Paterson St. Louis 
Birmingham Brooklyn Cincinnati New Haven Philadelphia St. Paul 
Charlotte Detroit New Orleans Pittsburgh 






San Francisco—Chemicals, 576 Mission Street. Los Angeles—Chemicals, 363 New High St. 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd., Heavy Chemicals Division, 
Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI E}:7.NB)s 


AYielite eine | ‘Held ‘High for 92 Years 
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Dow PHENOL is manufactured to exceptionally high standards 
of purity. It has a melting point of over 40°C., is water white in 
color and gives a clear water solution. Manufacturers of syn- 
thetic resins, paints and varnishes, paint and varnish removers, 
and numerous other products have come to rely upon its uniform 
high quality. It is manufactured in the largest operating synthetic 
Phenol plant in the world. Our large volume production insures 


dependability of supply in any quantity. Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


Dow Industrial Chemicals Include 


Aniline Oil Chloroform Magnesium Chloride 

Calcium Chloride, Epsom Salt Technical Monochlorbenzene 
Flake 77-80%, Solid73-75% Ethyl Bromide Monochloracetic Acid 

Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% Ethyl Chloride Phenol 

Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9% Ferric Chloride Sodium Sulphide 


Caustic Soda, Flake and Solid Ferrous Chloride 





Sulphur Chloride 








TRADE 


MARKC 


I. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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WHICH 
Koff CHEMICAL ? Ovtetishssissn 


quirements, — 


speci fications to meet your re- 


-for R & H Chemicals extend to all 


branches of industry. And all are manufactured by 
modern, carefully controlled processes assuring pur- 


chasers of chemicals of highest standards. 
them over. There are chemicals for Bleaching . . . 
Steel Treating .. . 
Cleaning... 


Just look 
for 
Dry 


for Refrigeration . . . for 


for Fumigation, in fact— 


There Are R&H Chemicals for Every Industry 





R&H CHEMICAL 


TRADE NAME 


SPECIFICATIONS 


APPLICATIONS 











SODIUM CYANIDE 


HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 


SODIUM 
PEROXIDE 
ang 
SODIUM 
PERBORATE 


METHYL 
CHLORIDE 


TRICHLOR- 
ETHYLENE 


FORMALDEHYDE 


CHLOROFORM 
5 ?. 


CHLOROFORM, 
TECHNICAL 


LIQUID 
CHLORINE 





CYANEGG 
ALBONE C 


SOLOZONE 


R & H SODIUM 
PERBORATE 


ARTIC 


P.A.C. FORMAL- 
DEHYDE 





NaCN—96-98°, 

M. P, 560°C. 

100 Volume Electrolytic 
13°% Available Active 
Oxygen. 

30% H.O, approx. 


20.5% Available Active 
Oxygen. 
Na.O, 


96.0+% 
97% Kerailabste Active 


Capen. 


99.5% Methyl Chloride. 
B. P.—23.6° C. Sp. Gr. 
1.00 at -23.6°C. Not 
over 0.01% H,0. 

Boiling Range 86.0- 
87.5°C. Acidity—Not 
more than 0.003°% HCl. 
Wt. per Gal. 12. 3 lbs. 


U.S. P. Grade. Not less 
than 37% by weight 
HCHO. Less than 0.2% 
Formic Acid. 


99.9+-% Sodium. 
M.P. 97.5°C. 
Sp. Gr. 0.971 


Boiling Range 60.7- 
12°. 


Boiling Range 60.0- 
61.5°C. Sp. Gr. 1.479- 
1.481 at 25°/4°. 


Residue: Not more than 
0.02%. SiO.: Not more 
than 0.0008°%. 





Heat Treatment of Steel; Electroplating; Fumigation; 
Organic Synthesis. 

Liquid Bleaching Agent for Fibres, Fabrics, Furs, etc.; 
Oxidation of Vat Colors; Oxidizing Agent in Laboratory 
Syntheses and Analyses; in various Pharmaceutical 
Preparations. 

Bleaching; General Oxidizing Agent; Preparation of 
Other Peroxides. 


Bleaching; Oxidation of Vat Colors on Dyed Fabrics; 
General Oxidizing Agent; in Plating Solutions; Phar- 
maceutical Preparations. 


Refrigerant for Household and Commercial Units; 
Methylating Agent in Chemical Synthesis. 


De- 
Dry 


in Organic 


Solvent for Fats, Oils, Waxes and many others; 
greasing Agent for Textiles, Leather and Metals; 
Cleaning Agent; Insecticide; Refrigerant; 
Synthesis. 


Synthetic Resins and Plastics; Dyestuffs; Seed and 
Soil Treatment; Embalming; Disinfecting; Fumigat- 
ing; Preserving; Paper, Leather and other Chemical 
Manufacturing. 


Production of Compounds containing Sodium such as 

ium Cyanide and Sodium Peroxide; Manufacture 
of Metals and Alloys, Indigo and other Dyes; Deoxi- 
dation of etals; Organic Synthesis; Chemical 
Catalyst. 


Anaesthetic; Nodicinel Solvent. 


Solvent; Spotting Agent; Dry Cleaning Preparation. 


Bleaching Wood Pulp, Textiles and Shellac; Sanitation 
and Water Treatment; Chemical Synthesis. 








“he 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


All the above and a few hundred others are available in commercial 


quantities at a reasonable price. 
for detailed information. 
Chemicals. 


Send for the latest R & H Price List 


And FREE service goes along with all R & H 
Our thoroughly competent Technical Staff will advise and 


assist in the solution of problems involving the use of these and other 


R & H Chemicals. 


INCORPORATED 
350 Fifth Avenue 


Empire State Building New York, N. Y. 
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UNIFORMITY 


Standardize on C.P. B#*«"s, Acids 


*Analyzed 





Hyd yuchtovie Sulphuric Hydrofluoric 


Nitric Acetic 


| neetemmemee of Baker’s eat Acids made weeks and months apart will give the 
same results. This is due to our steady, unvarying production, twenty-four hours a 
day, week in and week out. Special equipment and methods enable us to produce water- 


white acids of the highest quality, absolutely clean, extremely low in impurities. 


Baker’s Acids are shipped in a special acid case that is 20 to 35 pounds lighter than 


others—a considerable saving in freight. 


AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE Stocks of Baker’s Acids are carried by more than AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE 
CARBON BISULPHIDE ; ae ‘ AMMONIUM BROMIDE 
SODIUM MOLYBDATE sixty representative jobbers. You can get almost im- POTASGION. BaOeIDE 
SODIUM TUNGSTATE 


mediate shipment from a nearby point. a 
COPPER CHLORIDE ' 


SODIUM BROMIDE 


SILVER NITRATE MERCURIC OXIDE 
ROCHELLE SALT LEAD ACETATE 
LEAD PEROXIDE LEAD NITRATE 
ACID TUNGSTIC ACID CHROMIC 
ACID MOLYBDIC TIN CRYSTALS 








J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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I, OUR manufacturing 
and research activities to produce 
high-grade nitrocellulose, we rec- 
ognize these obligations to the in- 
dustries using nitrocellulose: 


(1) To produce high-grade nitro- 
cellulose so that products made 
from it will be better and easier 
to sell. 


(2) To keep the properties of 
nitrocellulose adjusted to the de- 
velopment of new ingredients. 


(3) To encourage the develop- 
ment of new products containing 
nitrocellulose. 


In conformance with these aims, 
we now announce the publication 
of “Abrasion Test For Nitrocellu- 
lose Lacquers,’’ the second of .a 
series of technical booklets contain- 
ing information and data which we 
believe will be of value to users of 
nitrocellulose. 


“Direct FROM OUR 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 70 you 


“Abrasion Test For Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


Another Booklet to Help You 





H Cauinoc 


Manufacturers and individuals concerned with the use of nitro- 
cellulose are invited to send for this booklet, the second of a 
series of publications containing technical information and data 
on nitrocellulose and allied subjects. It is nicely printed, ade- 
quately illustrated, and adapted for filing and library reference. 


CELLULOSE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


994 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
Standard Oil Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian Distributor, H. J. McAdie, 1100 Craig Street East, Montreal, Quebec 


2 








WOOD ROSIN ETHYL ABIETATE 
CHEMICAL COTTON ALPHA TERPINEOL STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL COMMERCIAL ABIETIC ACID 


NITROCELLULOSE STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


ccca30 
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COLUMBIA 








BRAND 


99%-100% 98%-100% 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na.O 76% Na.O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid — Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 
> 


MODIFIED SODAS 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 











THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 





EMPIRE STATE’ BUILDING NEW_ YORK 
Branch Offices 
431-451 St. Clair Street Chicago 
Carew Towers Cincinnati 
Santa Fe Terminal Building Dallas 


Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 














cccas0 
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oe SP Meta Para, Ortho, 
Pe pial Fractions 








Ea yy N ‘supplying’ manufacturers with pure chemicals, 
ao we take pride in the fact that Barrett service does 
“\ not stop with the filling of the order. Frequently these 
ay ananufacturers come to us for technical advice upon 
‘the use of Barrett Standard Chemicals—and frequent- 
‘ ‘ly we are able to present suggestions of real value. 
Modern laboratories and a carefully selected and 
‘trained technical staff make it possible for us to 
cooperate fully in the solution of production prob- 


\ 


lems. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
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